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CHAPTER   I 

ON   BOTLEY   HILL 

STANDING  over  the  edge  of  the  North  Downs  on  a  luminous 
May  morning,  and  breathing  the  sweet,  virgin  air,  re- 
dolent of  the  distant  sea,  your  mind  swings  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Weald  between  the  North  and  South  Downs 
was  the  impenetrable  forest  of  Anderida.  Immediately 
below  your  feet  is  that  huge  fluted  scar  sculptured  out 
of  the  chalk  by  the  men  of  Oxted,  which,  when  lighted 
by  a  brilliant  sun,  becomes  a  lofty  landmark,  flashing  like 
a  beacon  across  the  great  Weald.  It  evokes  images  of 
the  distant  past,  for  here  we  have  exposed  the  bare  bones 
and  implements  of  our  ancestry.  We  think  of  the  time 
when  Paleolithic  man,  keeping  to  the  range  of  the  chalk 
downs,  would  avoid  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros 
that  drank  at  the  margin  of  the  shining  clay  pools 
of  the  forest  of  Anderida,  where,  hidden  by  bracken  and 
bramble,  the  wild  boar  would  wallow,  roaming  out  of 
reach  of  the  winged  arrow-heads  of  man.  We  think  of 
the  time  when  man  hunted  the  musk  ox  and  the  marmot, 
before  these  disappeared  northwards  into  Central  Europe, 
giving  place  to  the  wild  boar  and  the  wild  ox,  which  found 
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grazing-ground  and  pannage  on  the  slopes  of  these  hills ;  the 
period  of 

"  Earth  huts  and  rings  that  dot  the  chalk  downs  high, 
Dark  rites  of  hidden  faith  in  grove  and  moor ; 
Idols  of  monstrous  build  ; 
Wheel'd  scythes  of  war." 

Those  "  earth  huts  and  rings  "  became  the  hilltop  British 
villages  at  Worms  Heath,  at  Walton  Heath,  at  Holmbury 
Hill,  and  at  Anstiebury  on  Leith  Hill,  where,  no  doubt, 
our  Celtic  ancestors  took  refuge  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren and  cattle  when  Caesar  marched  across  Surrey  with  his 
men-at-arms.  These  were  the  days  when  men  left  their 
camps  to  hunt  the  badgers  which  made  their  burrows  on  the 
marly  sides  of  the  hills  ;  when  the  wolf,  the  martin,  and  the 
wild  cat  would  haunt  the  woods  of  Titsey  and  Tandridge, 
and  fall  to  the  barbed  arrow-heads  to  be  found  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  when  the  beaver  and  the  otter  made  their  homes  in 
the  lakes  of  Barrow  Green  and  Godstone,  in  those  very 
lakes  which,  centuries  later,  supplied  trout  to  the  monks  of 
Tandridge  Priory. 

Down  the  green  sandstone  slopes  of  Limpsfield  Common, 
across  Broadham  Green,  and  over  Tilburstow  Hill  would 
range  the  stag  and  the  doe.  This  was  a  time  when, 
according  to  Huxley,  ten  square  miles  of  the  surface  of  the 
chalk  downs  would  not  yield  enough  pickings  to  keep  a  savage 
for  a  year ;  the  time  when  Caesar,  landing  in  Kent,  found 
the  low-browed  Britons  clad  in  skins  covering  bodies  painted 
blue,  living  entirely  on  flesh  and  milk ;  and  round  their 
village  compounds  of  the  downs  at  Worms  Heath,  White 
Hill,  and  Walton,  would  be  herded  together  a  few  sheep  and 
razor-backed  pigs,  and  the  wild  white  British  cattle. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  cutting  their  way  through 
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the  North  Downs  at  Godstone  and  Dorking,  and  subduing 
the  hitherto  nameless  forest  of  Anderida  by  throwing  a  thin 
ribbon  of  road  across  it,  stretching  from  Chichester  to  London 
— the  Stane  Street — would  gradually  appear  a  crop  of  villages 
at  the  foot  of  the  downs,  and  oxen  harnessed  to  the  plough 
would  draw  out  those  long  furrows  which  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  three-field  system  and  the  foundations  of  the  manor, 
which,  coming  under  the  protection  of  some  fighting  lord  or 
thane,  has  lasted  so  long  in  the  history  of  our  land.  It  was 
the  slopes  of  the  downs  on  which  were  scored  the  first  birth- 
marks of  English  agriculture. 

But  before  the  Roman  legions  ever  flashed  their  shields 
before  the  astonished  vision  of  our  Iberian  ancestors,  the 
North  Downs  were  used  as  the  road  from  the  west  of  England 
to  the  sea-coast  at  Kent  by  the  British  tin  merchants,  who 
carried  their  ware  from  Cornwall  to  the  port  of  Sandwich. 
It  was  this  old  track  that  the  pilgrims  used  in  doing  penance 
at  the  shrine  of  Canterbury,  which  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes 
made  use  of  when  they  fought  their  bloody  battles  on  the 
slopes  of  Botley  and  Tandridge  Hills,  and  finally  on  the 
slopes  of  Leith  Hill.  This  old  track  along  the  North  Downs 
recalls  the  great  name  of  England  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  whole  of  our  British  Empire.  It  is  the  England  of 
Caesar,  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of  Saint  Augustine,  of  Harold, 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  Chaucer,  of  Jack  Cade.  It  is 
the  England  of  the  great  barons,  who  were  in  their  own 
province  stronger  than  kings.  Blechingley,  Reigate,  Betch- 
worth,  Guildford,  and  Farnham  became  their  castle  homes. 

One  likes  to  picture  the  long  line  of  merry  medieval 
religionists  riding  under  the  summit  of  these  hills  to  Canter- 
bury, when  the  down  grass  and  the  Weald  and  woods  were 
at  their  greenest.  This  was  the  age  when  baronial  supermen 
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were  more  feared  than  the  king  ;  the  age  when  the  priories 
of  Tandridge,  of  Reigate,  and  of  Waverley  were  gardens  of 
refuge  for  the  poor  and  those  of  gentler  spirit ;  an  age  that 
went  very  well  with  the  booted  and  spurred,  but  very  ill 
for  those  who  could  not  stray  from  their  parish  without  risk 
of  being  branded  on  the  cheek  like  straying  cattle  ;  when  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  peasants  were  provided  for,  but  their 
minds  were  kept  in  a  pit  of  darkness,  and  the  wilder  spirits 
would  seek  a  freer  life  in  the  forests  of  the  Weald,  so  that 
Ashdown  and  St.  Leonard's  forests  became  camping-grounds 
for  the  outlaw. 

In  our  kaleidoscopic  vision  of  the  past  we  see  the 
despoiling  of  these  monasteries  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
domains  of  the  feudal  barons  ;  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  villagers'  and  commoners'  strips  in  the  open  fields  and 
meadow  land  ;  the  covering  of  the  downs  with  sheep,  and 
England  becoming  a  vast  wool-exporting  country ;  the 
smothering  of  the  villain  landmarks  with  grass,  those  topmost 
hillside  furrows  left  by  the  peasant  when  he  ploughed  the 
flank  of  the  down  with  the  ox.  Then  the  aspect  of  the  hill- 
sides changes  again,  when  turnips  began  to  be  sowed  and 
sheep  began  to  be  folded  on  the  lower  slopes  of  these  hills  ; 
when  the  open  fields  were  obliterated  and  the  thorny  hedge 
was  planted,  making  a  patchwork  quilt  of  emerald  and  gold 
bordered  by  dark-green  lines  ;  when  the  Weald  resounded 
with  the  ring  of  the  pick  and  the  hammer,  of  the  iron-smelters 
and  charcoal-burners — the  revival  of  an  ancient  industry 
dating  as  far  back  as  1319,  when  Surrey  and  Essex  supplied 
3000  horseshoes  and  29,000  nails  "for  an  expedition  against 
the  Scots — an  industry  that  has  left  us  a  legacy  of  beautiful 
hammer-ponds.  The  heron  and  the  swan  now  haunt  what 
was  once  the  site  of  those  ironworks  where  the  cannons  of 
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the  Civil  War  were  cast  and  secretly  borne  by  the  Mole  to 
the  Thames,  and  smuggled  down  the  Rother  to  the  sea,  at 
the  order  of  pirate  kings. 

We  can  picture  an  eighteenth-century  England  when  the 
fanners  in  the  Weald,  discarding  marl,  began  to  cut  into  the 
flank  of  the  Downs  for  chalk  at  points  intersected  by  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  carting  it  down  on  to  the  heavy  clay  farms 
and  using  the  abundant  spray  wood  to  burn  the  chalk  into 
lime  at  those  kilns  the  ruins  of  which  are  dotted  all  over  the 
Weald.  This  was  when  our  peasant  stock  enjoyed  as  com- 
moners the  possession  of  a  cow,  a  pony,  a  pig,  or  a  flock 
of  geese  or  poultry,  and,  as  squatters  or  as  copyholders,  a 
hut  and  holding,  the  right  to  cut  gorse  and  bracken  and 
spray  wood  and  turves  for  fuel. 

Then  came  the  dramatic  extension  of  the  old  peasant 
stock,  as  its  vitality  was  lowered  by  the  successive  general 
Enclosure  Acts  and  the  swelling  of  landed  estates  into  enor- 
mous properties.  We  can  picture  the  degraded  peasantry, 
prevented  from  using  the  land,  degenerating  into  paupers, 
when,  as  Roundsmen  under  the  Spenhamland  system,  every 
man  sought  outdoor  relief,  so  that  at  Witley  and  at  Capel, 
just  south  of  the  sandstone  ridge,  40  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  thrown  on  the  rates. 

This  was  in  "  the  good  old  days  "  of  high  farming,  when 
landowners  and  farmers  were  permitted  to  employ  labourers 
at  5$.  and  6s.  a  week,  when  England  was  governed  by  its 
rural  magistracy,  a  virile  race  of  country  gentlemen  who 
were  always  in  the  saddle  by  day,  though  they  may  have 
been  under  the  table  by  night,  a  race  of  justices  of  the  peace 
who  came  down  with  brutal  vindictiveness  on  all  those 
starving  peasants  who,  tempted  by  hunger,  broke  the  savage 
game  laws  which  ringed  them  round. 
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We  have  still  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  badger,  and  the  otter 
left  of  all  the  species  of  wild  animals  of  the  days  of  Neolithic 
man,  but  these  have  been  preserved  solely  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  The  deer  is  bred  in  the  woods  and  pastures 
of  Warnham,  and  the  hounds  with  which  to  hunt  them  are 
kept  at  Ockley.  Foxes  have  their  earths  at  Brockham,  at 
Newdigate,  at  Holmwood,  and  other  places,  and  the  hounds 
of  the  Burstow  Hunt  are  kept  at  Smallfield.  Badgers  have 
their  burrows  by  the  old  ruins  of  Betchworth  Castle,  on  the 
slopes  of  Leith  Hill,  and  on  Tandridge  Hill ;  while  the  otter 
has  its  haunts  along  the  banks  of  the  Wey  and  the  Mole. 
The  squirrel,  the  stoat,  and  the  weasel  are  still  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  woods  over  which  the  sparrow-hawk  hovers, 
the  magpie  flashes  by  day,  and  by  night  the  barn-owl  utters 
its  screech.  Over  the  heathery  moors  the  evejar  still  keens 
its  haunting  melody. 

Though  the  Surrey  Hills  are  steeped  in  legends  which  are 
of  the  core  of  England,  recording  a  wild  life  that  has  vanished 
for  ever,  yet,  when  every  spring  comes  round,  we  live  in  a 
new  world  of  exceeding  beauty — a  world  where  the  line  of 
light-brown  larches  robes  itself  every  year  with  a  new  dress 
of  vivid  green,  and  the  spears  of  the  beech-buds  burst  into 
tender  fingers  to  catch  the  shimmering  sunlight ;  a  world  in 
which  the  nightingale  pours  out  its  freshet  of  liquid  music 
in  nearly  every  Surrey  hanger,  and  the  cuckoo's  clear  call  of 
spring  is  answered  by  the  triumphant  chuckle  of  the  yaffle. 
We  shall  not  stay  to  sigh  over  the  England  of  the  past,  but 
we  shall  now  foot  it  together  on  the  hills  of  the  alluring, 
romantic  England  of  to-day,  that  is  making  for  a  higher 
civilisation. 


CHAPTER   II 

AROUND  LIMPSFIELD   COMMON 

IF  you  stand  on  the  south-western  slope  of  Pain's  Hill, 
Limpsfield,  and  gaze  westwards,  your  eye  will  range  over 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  book.  One  is  of  the  chalk,  running  along 
in  an  unbroken  line,  dipping  down  at  Godstone,  Merstham, 
Dorking,  and  Guildford,  with  arch  and  curve,  like  grey- 
hounds in  full  career,  as  Meredith  has  said,  or  as  the  swift 
motion  of  the  sea  after  a  gale  ;  the  other  of  the  green  sand- 
stone, which  runs  like  a  turbulent,  choppy  sea,  starting  with 
a  frowning  cap  of  Tilburstow,  with  Leith  Hill  mountain-high 
in  the  middle  distance,  whilst,  far  beyond,  Black  Down 
screens  the  horizon  with  a  long  grey  line,  hiding  Hindhead, 
and  with  it  the  surge  of  sandstone  eruptions,  known  as  the 
Devil's  Jumps,  and  Crooksbury  Hill. 

Indeed,  viewed  from  Pain's  Hill,  where  we  are  standing, 
Black  Down  stands  out  across  the  sea  of  the  Weald  like  the 
huge  grey  hull  of  an  ironclad  thirty  miles  distant,  pointing 
towards  the  coast  of  France  ;  and  Leith  Hill,  visible  from 
Hindhead,  about  midway  between  these  two  points,  juts 
out  cape-like  with  great  distinctness. 

There  is  no  view  so  extensive  in  its  reach,  so  character- 
istic of  England,  as  this  view  from  Limpsfield  Common, 
though  if  you  wish  to  settle  here  you  will  have  to  pay  heavily 
for  the  privilege.  The  value  of  land  has  somewhat  increased 
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since  the  time  of  the  first  Lloyd- Georgian  valuation,  the 
Doomsday  Book,  which  thus  summarises  the  value  of  Limps- 
field  :  "  There  is  one  mill  of  2s. ;  a  Fishery  and  one  church 
and  four  acres  of  Meadow.  The  wood  yields  150  fat  Hogs  ; 
two  Stone  Quarries  2s.  and  three  Hawk's  Nests  in  the  wood, 
and  10  Villans  in  gross."  You  are  lucky  now  to  be  able 
to  acquire  a  building  site  at  £400  an  acre. 

These  two  ranges  have  their  individual  characteristics 
other  than  that  of  contour,  the  one  smooth,  the  other  choppy. 
You  know  the  rolling  line  of  the  chalk  downs,  not  only  by  the 
arresting  beautiful  scar  flashed  from  the  flank  of  Botley 
Hill,  showing  the  geological  bones  of  the  range,  but  you 
also  know  the  chalk  downs  by  the  short  grass,  by  the  sight 
of  the  yew,  the  juniper,  and  the  beech,  just  as  you  know 
the  sandstone  range  by  the  dark  masses  of  pine  and  the  purple 
blaze  of  heather — that  choppy,  apparently  disconnected 
range  which,  past  Tilburstow  Hill  and  Nutfield,  rises  again 
at  Redhill  Common,  Reigate  Park,  the  Glory  Woods,  Leith 
Hill,  Holmbury  Hill,  Pitch  Hill,  Hascombe  Beeches,  High- 
down  Ball,  and  Hindhead,  petering  out  in  the  unseen  far  west 
into  Devil's  Jumps. 

Limpsfield  Common,  which  is  on  the  green  sandstone 
range,  is  becoming  fringed  around  with  villas,  but  Botley 
Hill,  seen  across  the  common  and  rising  to  877  feet,  still 
stands  free  of  houses,  save  where  a  few  owners  of  motors 
have  erected  houses  along  the  stretch  of  bare-backed  down, 
westward  of  the  chalk-pits.  Here  there  is  a  group  of  about 
a  dozen  houses.  No  one  has  as  yet,  I  am  glad  to  say,  dis- 
figured that  beautiful  bare  line  of  the  down  which  stretches 
immediately  over  the  top  of  the  chalk-pits,  the  most  striking 
landmark  seen  across  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  and  visible  even 
from  the  South  Downs. 
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It  is  the  motor-owner  who  will  be  the  greatest  revolu- 
tionary on  these  beautiful  downs,  unless  his  desecrating  hands 
be  stayed  by  the  National  Trust  acquiring  the  whole  ridge 
of  the  downs,  as  it  has  already  acquired  for  posterity  the 
most  conspicuous  sites  of  the  hills  at  Box  Hill,  at  Reigate, 
and  at  Hindhead.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  kept 
these  downs  exclusive,  and  in  a  sense  inclusive,  was  that 
before  the  advent  of  the  motor  they  were  inaccessible  to  city 
magnates.  Now,  distance  to  the  station  is  of  little  moment, 
and  I  understand  that  those  who  have  erected  country  houses 
on  the  top  of  Botley  Hill  generally  ignore  the  existence  of 
Woldingham  station,  and  motor  the  twenty  miles  into  town. 

But  before  we  mount  the  chalk  downs  through  the  Titsey 
Woods  there  is  much  to  interest  us  round  about  Limpsfield 
and  Oxted,  a  region  familiar  to  me,  for  I  lived  here  for  seven 
years  anterior  to  my  living  at  Reigate  and  to  my  present 
pitch  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Hill. 

When  I  first  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  there  was  here, 
as  there  is  at  Hindhead  to-day,  quite  a  number  of  men  of 
letters,  though  they  belonged  to  a  type  differing  from  those 
at  Hindhead  in  that  they  were  not  so  affluent,  or  did  not 
choose  to  build  mansions.  One  or  two  took  old  cottages 
on  that  lovely  wooded  escarpment  known  as  Crockham  Hill, 
which  gives  you  a  wide  view  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  It  was, 
and  is  still,  a  favourite  site  for  the  week-end  cottage,  and 
here  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  famous  for  her  housing  schemes 
under  the  inspiration  of  Ruskin,  acquired  some  old  cottages 
bordering  the  common,  furnished  them,  and  let  them  to 
week-enders.  I  am  afraid  this  intensified  the  housing 
problem  for  the  labourers,  but  at  that  date  the  "  agricultural 
atmosphere  "  was  not  as  highly  charged  as  it  is  to-day.  Yet 
we  must  be  eternally  grateful  to  Miss  Octavia  Hill  for  having 
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been  the  means  of  presenting  to  the  National  Trust  the 
eleven  and  a  half  acres  on  Crockham  Hill  on  that  magnificent 
site  known  as  the  Mariner's  Hill.  In  1912  a  further  fourteen 
acres  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £1500,  raised  by  public 
subscription. 

One  or  two  literary  men  and  painters  settling  near  by 
made  additions  to  old  cottages.  Mr.  Edward  Garnett  built  a 
house  inside  a  wood,  which  was  once  only  accessible  by  a  foot- 
path, and  he  still  lives  there  to-day.  I  remember  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas — then,  like  Mr.  Garnett,  a  publisher's  reader — living 
in  a  delightful  old  cottage,  known  as  Frog's  Hole,  the  charm 
of  which  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  water  supply 
having  to  be  procured  in  buckets  carried  up  hundreds  of 
steps.  Mr.  Lucas  was  exceedingly  fond  of  cricket,  and  I 
remember  playing  in  a  famous  match  with  him  and  others 
against  the  Chelsea  artists. 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  occupied  a  newly-built  cottage 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood  at  Limpsfield  Chart,  just  beyond 
Sir  Sydney  Olivier's  house.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
Mr.  Richard  Heath.  To  this  cottage  came  Joseph  Conrad 
as  a  frequent  visitor  when  he  was  collaborating  with  Mr. 
Hueffer  in  writing  Youth. 

Limpsfield  was  the  English  home  of  that  distinguished 
American  author,  Stephen  Crane,  who  wrote  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage — the  first  of  literature's  post  impressionists.  He 
lived  in  the  corner  house  just  above  the  Oxted  laundry, 
where  he  was  visited  by  another  famous  American  author, 
Harold  Frederic,  whose  children  lived  on  for  a  time  in  Stephen 
Crane's  house.  At  the  time  that  I  knew  these  charming 
children  of  Frederic's,  their  health  leaned  precariously  upon 
Christian  Science.  I  wonder  now  what  has  become  of  them  ? 
Both  of  these  American  authors  died  in  England. 
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Limpsfield  has  its  "  Grub  Street,"  but  it  is  not  a  Grub 
Street  concerned  with  literature,  though,  compared  with  the 
affluence  of  the  authors  of  Hindhead,  Limpsfield  might  be 
described  as  the  literary  Grub  Street  of  rural  Surrey.  Grub 
Street  lies  just  below  the  cricket-ground,  and  one  wonders 
what  fantastic  irony  of  fate  it  was  that  gave  the  name  to  this 
isolated  Arcadian  group  of  cottages. 

Up  an  old  lane  bordered  by  a  tangled  growth  we  find 
these  cottages  surrounded  by  game  coverts,  and  away  down 
the  hill  and  across  the  valley  we  can  see  Titsey  with  its  church 
and  "  Court "  nestling  amidst  the  trees.  Close  by  is  a  little 
piece  of  green  sward,  with  a  pond  covered  with  duckweed 
and  over-arched  with  trees — an  excellent  site  for  those  who 
like  to  write  on  the  secrets  of  the  earth,  for  here  you  half 
expect  to  find  sylvan  fauns  and  nymphs  at  the  call  of  Pan 
piping  down  the  valley,  arising  from  the  pool  with  heads  and 
waists  covered  with  trailing  duckweed,  so  far  remote  does  this 
place  seem  from  modern  civilisation. 

In  an  old  cottage  which  has  been  extended,  standing  by 
some  pines  on  the  brow  of  Limpsfield  Chart  and  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  across  the  Kentish  and  Sussex  Weald 
to  the  South  Downs,  lives  the  ex- Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir 
Sydney  Olivier.  There  is  something  charmingly  simple 
about  the  English  cottage  home  and  garden  of  one  who 
has  ruled  over  great  plantations.  At  Whitehall  Place  he 
has,  as  an  administrator,  to  vision  the  whole  of  rural 
England  and  Wales  ;  at  Limpsfield  in  his  garden  he  plants 
innumerable  daffodils  that  bloom  under  storm-twisted  old 
apple-trees.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  ex-secretary, 
Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  as  well  as  the  present  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Sir  Sydney  Olivier, 
should  have  lived  in  the  same  country  parish ;  for  Sir 
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Thomas  Elliott  lived  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by 
Stephen  Crane. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  exhibited  a  statesmanlike  pre- 
science in  appointing  one  of  his  clerks  at  the  Colonial  Office 
to  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  at 
the  time  that  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  was  made  governor  of  that 
colony  most  of  us  were  laughing  over  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Limpsfield  thought  him  not  good  enough  to  be  re-elected 
as  a  parish  councillor.  Yet  Sir  Sydney  Olivier  was  at  one 
time  very  popular  with  the  people  of  Limpsfield,  for  he  won 
his  spurs  as  a  village  reformer  by  fighting  for  a  right-of-way 
against  the  squire,  and  it  was  as  a  parish  councillor  that  his 
first  real  administrative  work  was  done. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath,  the  author  of  The  English  Peasant, 
lived  in  the  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Hueffer  at  one  time  resided, 
and  Mr.  Heath's  family  possesses  some  volumes  of  William 
Cobbett's  given  to  Mr.  Richard  Heath  by  Cobbett's  son, 
who  lived  at  Edenbridge  in  Surrey. 

There  have  been  many  charming  people  who  have  lived 
round  about  Limpsfield  Common  and  Oxted,  and  the  type 
savours  of  that  literary  and  artistic  circle  which  is  to  be 
found  at  Haslemere  and  Hindhead.  Down  in  the  valley, 
for  instance,  in  a  very  picturesque  old  farmhouse,  a  lady 
fittingly  ran  some  handlooms  for  weaving.  It  is  a  district 
where  morris-dancing  is  encouraged,  and  where  simple-lifers 
like  to  play  at  primitive  life  by  camping  out  or  sleeping  out 
in  the  woods  at  night.  Idealists  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have 
been  attracted  to  this  bracing  gorse  and  heather-scented 
common  to  dream  their  dreams,  or  to  refresh  themselves  in 
the  pure  air  and  let  their  eyes  rest  on  beauty  at  week-ends 
after  the  sordid  six-day  struggle  in  the  great  city. 

A  satire  on  some  interesting  cranks  who  lived  around 
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Limpsfield  Common  may  be  found  in  the  novel  called  The 
Simple  Life,  Limited,  by  Daniel  Chaucer.  Of  course  Daniel 
Chaucer  is  an  assumed  name,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  incur 
the  dislike  of  a  well-known  literary  man  by  stating  here  the 
real  name  of  this  well-known  novelist.  Probably  he  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Daniel  Chaucer  because  the  craftsman- 
ship of  this  book  is  not  at  the  high  level  of  his  other  novels, 
or  possibly  he  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  being  the  recipient 
of  angry  letters  from  his  Limpsfield  acquaintances. 

There  is  a  delightful  story  of  the  host  and  hostess  of  the 
"  Grasshopper,"  which  is  the  little  inn  on  the  border  of 
Kent  controlled  by  the  Surrey  Trust — the  first  of  the  series 
of  Surrey  Trust  inns  which  are  dotted  about  the  hills  from 
here  to  the  Hog's  Back.  The  host  was  a  retired  sailor,  who 
kept  bachelor  rooms  ashore  with  a  favourite  dog,  which  took 
to  paying  daily  calls  on  a  butcher's  shop  opposite.  In  the 
cashier's  desk  sat  a  lady  who  apparently  did  not  look  with 
disfavour  upon  the  dog.  At  any  rate,  these  daily  depredations 
on  the  part  of  the  dog  led  to  apologies,  explanations,  and  eventu- 
ally a  visit  on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  the  very  clean,  ship-shape 
rooms  of  the  sailor.  The  two  mutually  decided  that  if  they 
worked  in  harness  together  they  could  run  an  inn  very  well ; 
and  the  dog  found  a  new  mistress  as  well  as  a  master. 

Limpsfield  is  evidently  more  popular  than  its  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Oxted,  chiefly  owing  to  its  fine  common, 
which  is  high  and  bracing  and  the  air  is  sweet  with  the 
smell  of  gorse.  The  golfer,  though,  is  persistently  reducing 
the  area  of  wild  gorse  and  heather  with  suburban  gardens  of 
green,  and  commoners  feel  that  they  are  losing  their  rights. 
Cricket  has  been  relegated  to  a  spot  behind  the  school,  but 
nursemaids  and  children  perambulate  the  common  in  fear 
of  the  scarlet  coat  and  the  whizzing  ball. 
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The  Limpsfield  cricket  green  makes  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  pitches  in  the  county,  though  the  Oxted  cricket 
ground  is  larger  and  has  finer  turf.  Mr.  H.  D.  G.  Leveson- 
Gower,  the  well-known  Surrey  cricketer,  is  a  brother  of  the 
present  squire.  You  must  pronounce  the  name  Loosen- 
Gore,  if  you  please,  which  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  me 
when  I  first  came  to  live  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  gentleman  who  was  out  shooting  with  the  squire's 
party,  straying  from  his  friends,  lost  his  way  in  the  moorland 
district  of  the  Chart.  Coming  across  an  old  shepherd,  he 
inquired  if  the  old  man  had  seen  Mr.  "  Loosen-Gore " 
pass  by. 

"  Never  heerd  tell  o'  that  name  about  here,"  replied  the  old 
shepherd,  after  cogitating  over  this  curiously-pronounced  name. 

"  What !  "  cried  the  gentleman  ;  "  never  heard  of  the 
squire,  and  you  a  shepherd  on  the  estate  !  " 

"  Why,  then,  you  must  mean  Mr.  Lev-e-son  Gow-er," 
replied  the  astonished  shepherd,  rapping  out  the  syllables 
like  pistol-shots. 

The  whole  of  the  parish  once  belonged  to  the  Church 
and  the  commoners,  but  Henry  VIII,  that  king  of  de- 
spoilers,  kicked  out  the  Church  and  disinherited  the  poor, 
when  he  handed  over  for  a  mere  song  the  manors  of  Limps- 
field  and  Broadham  to  Sir  John  Gresham,  an  ancestor  of  the 
"Xeveson-Gowers.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  common  land  enclosed. 

The  old  part  of  Limpsfield  is  its  village  street,  which  is 
still  very  charming,  especially  the  group  of  elms  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  village,  opposite  the  "  Plummer's  Arms." 
All  the  way  down  the  street,  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
one's  eyes  light  on  the  dark  woods  of  Titsey,  covering  Botley 
Hill.  You  may  be  induced  to  call  at  the  "  Bull,"  opposite 
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to  which  is  a  house  called  Detilens,  possessing  two  fine  chim- 
neys in  chalk  and  some  good  panelling. 

Mr.  Eric  Parker  thinks  that  Limpsfield,  with  its  attractive 
antiquities  of  timber  and  gables,  somehow  strikes  a  modern 
note.  This  is  true  enough  of  Limpsfield  outside  the  village, 
but  the  village  street  gives  one  the  idea  that  it  is  determined 
to  retain  a  medieval  look  in  spite  of  the  far-reaching  tentacles 
of  the  jerry-builder,  and  I  think  one  is  bound  to  admit  that 
it  has  miraculously  managed  to  preserve  its  old-world  atmos- 
phere. The  village  street  always  strikes  me  as  the  place 
swept  by  the  eyes  of  elderly  ladies  determined  to  pounce 
upon  any  stray  piece  of  paper,  eyes  that  would  blaze  reproach 
at  the  sight  of  a  lump  of  builder's  sand  obstructing  the  path- 
way. Even  the  modern  post-office  has  managed  to  be  built 
without  offending  the  eye  of  those  who  seek  for  beauty  only 
in  the  past. 

As  you  approach  the  church,  which,  mainly  Early  English, 
is  pleasantly  situated  behind  a  line  of  pines,  and  is  entered 
by  a  lych-gate  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  road, 
you  pass  the  manor-house  which  was  once  occupied  by  the 
widow  of  Philip  Stanhope,  the  natural  son  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, whose  well-known  letters  were  published  by  Mrs. 
Stanhope  after  his  death. 

When  you  leave  the  sandstone  hill  of  the  common  to 
mount  the  chalk  down  of  Botley  Hill,  there  are  two  ways  of 
ascending  it  through  the  Titsey  Woods.  The  usual  way  is 
to  continue  down  past  Limpsfield  church,  and,  turning  to  the 
right,  gradually  to  climb  the  broad  macadamised  modern 
road  cut  through  Titsey  Park,  past  Titsey  church.  The 
other  way,  which  I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  attempt  in 
the  winter,  is  up  the  bye-lane,  which  is  the  second  turning 
on  the  right,  leading  past  Limpsfield  Lodge  Farm  and  an 
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old  chalk-pit,  whence  all  the  way  to  the  summit  the  arms 
of  over-arching  trees  embrace  one  another  across  the  narrow 
lane.  You  cut  across  the  Pilgrim's  Way  at  Limpsfield  Lodge 
Farm,  a  romantically  isolated  farmhouse,  where  the  Old 
Road  seems  to  have  traversed  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill 
south  of  the  Titsey  Woods  when  the  down  was  bare  of  trees. 
It  is  a  road  impossible  to  motorists,  who  have  to  take  the  broad 
high  road  past  Titsey  church,  whence  westwards  to  Otford  the 
Old  Road  is  as  clear  in  its  definition  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow. 

In  Titsey  Park,  a  little  way  off  the  Way,  a  Roman  villa 
was  discovered  in  1847  by  the  squire,  Mr.  Leveson-Gower, 
and  from  the  ground  near  were  dug  coins,  keys,  pottery, 
and  a  bronze  mask.  We  have  evidence  here  of  the  merging 
of  the  Neolithic  with  later  stages.  Among  the  Roman  relics 
a  polished  flint  celt  was  discovered.  "  It  (the  celt)  is  figured 
here  because  it  was  found  close  by  the  villa  in  grubbing  down 
an  old  bank  and  hedge.  Its  occurrence  there  may  have  been 
purely  accidental,  and  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  establish 
a  theory  ;  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
numerous  flint  flakes,  worked  bones,  and  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, probably  British,  have  been  found  on  and  close  by  the 
site  of  the  Roman  villa,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  amongst 
other  evidences  of  a  very  early  habitation  of  that  spot." 

"  Later,"  state  the  authors  of  Neolithic  Man  in  North- 
east Surrey,  "  a  perforated  sandstone  hammer  was  found 
at  the  same  place  ;  this  would  be  of  the  late  Neolithic  or 
Bronze  period.  Roman  pottery  and  kiln  refuse  have  been 
laid  bare  at  Limpsfield  Common,  where  once  more  we  have 
found  Neolithic  traces." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  at  Walton  Heath, 
at  Colley  Hill,  at  Blechingley,  Roman  villas  have  been  dis- 
covered, not  right  on  the  road  itself,  but  from  a  quarter  to 
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half  a  mile  away  from  it,  and  the  heirs  to  these  Roman  owners, 
the  feudal  lords,  invariably  built  their  manor-houses  close 
to  the  same  sites. 

At  one  time — that  is,  up  to  1776 — the  old  church  at 
Titsey  stood  uncomfortably  near  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Leveson-Gower's  ancestor,  Sir  John  Gresham,  and  he,,  with 
the  arrogance  of  the  squires  of  that  day  that  bought  and  sold 
advowsons  as  part  of  a  country  gentleman's  property,  had  the 
church  knocked  down  and  the  present  church  built,  now 
standing  decorously  outside  the  gates  of  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

The  road  leads  up  to  a  corner  where  a  pair  of  lonely 
cottages  stand  at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  meeting  of  five 
roads.  Here  you  are  soon  on  Kentish  soil,  so  productive 
of  hops  and  fruit ;  and  if  you  walk  along  the  Tatsfield  Road, 
getting  clear  of  the  Titsey  Woods,  you  vision  from  under  a 
noble  group  of  trees  as  fine  a  view  of  the  plain  of  Kent  as  is 
obtainable  from  any  hilltop. 

Part  of  Tatsfield  lies  in  Surrey  and  the  other  part  in  Kent. 
It  is  a  curious  highland  village,  and,  until  the  enterprising 
land  speculator  began  to  sell  sites  to  week-end  cottagers  or  to 
men  retired  from  London,  or  to  people  possessed  of  motors, 
Tatsfield  remained  a  kind  of  No  Man's  Land,  over  which  a 
tribe  of  gipsies  held  undisputed  sway.  Although  situated 
but  sixteen  miles  from  London,  Tatsfield,  owing  to  its  dis- 
tance from  any  railway  station,  is  really  more  remote  from 
the  metropolis  than  many  a  Surrey  village  lying  on  the 
borders  of  Sussex  or  Hampshire.  It  is  the  home  of  queer 
people,  a  mixture  of  folk  who  did  not  seem  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  whether  they  really  wanted  to  pursue 
a  country  life  or  not  (judging  by  the  number  of  unfinished 
week-end  cottages  and  gardens  overgrown  with  weeds),  and 
of  the  old  peasant  stock,  the  gipsy-poaching  type,  who  never 
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seem  to  have  taken  kindly  to  the  townees  who  invaded  their 
lawless  sanctuary. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  purchased  a  large  farm  here  soon 
discovered  that  he  must  either  retire  from  business  or  adopt 
rigorous  measures  to  prevent  the  gipsies  from  keeping  their 
horses  on  his  fields.  When  he  complained  to  the  recognised 
chief  of  the  gipsies,  the  man  always  made  the  excuse  that, 
owing  to  the  unkempt  state  of  the  hedges  and  the  broken- 
down  farm-gates,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  horses  from 
trespassing.  Thereupon  my  friend  told  his  own  men  to 
impound  the  horses  in  future  in  his  stables.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  but  by  the  morning  the  horses  were  gone 
and  the  stable-doors  taken  off  their  hinges.  The  next  time 
the  "  strayed  "  horses  were  captured,  my  friend  told  his  men 
to  lock  the  stable-doors,  keep  themselves  warm  in  the  loft, 
and  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  gipsies  with  handy  black- 
thorns. But  the  stablemen  fell  asleep  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  once  more  the  gipsies  recovered  their  horses. 

Now  this  friend  of  mine  was  an  Irishman,  and  he  evoked 
the  Celtic  strain  in  him  to  his  aid.  Knowing  that  the  gipsies 
had  all  their  lives  lived  practically  above  the  law,  he  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  frighten  them  with  the  police,  and  so, 
meeting  King  Gipsy  one  day  when  that  monarch  was  walking 
along  the  road  with  his  boy,  the  Irishman,  six  feet  four, 
with  blazing  eyes,  accosted  the  gipsy  with  these  burning  words  : 

"  If  you  ever  put  your  horses  into  my  fields  again,  I  will 
put  the  evil  eye  upon  you,"  he  thundered  out. 

The  gipsy's  face  turned  an  ashy  grey  and  his  lips  quivered, 
for  my  Irish  friend  possessed  a  very  striking  personality, 
and  was  highly  charged  with  an  animal  magnetism  which  he 
considered  a  spiritual  asset.  The  small  gipsy  boy,  however, 
being  a  product  of  the  twentieth  century,  merely  grinned 
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from  ear  to  ear.  Yet  the  ruse  was  successful.  The  horses 
never  "  strayed  "  into  his  fields  again. 

Another  Irishman,  but,  unlike  my  friend,  the  land- 
owner, pursued  for  some  years  the  extraordinary  hobby  of 
poaching  over  this  outlying,  lawless  parish.  He  used  to 
come  out  from  town  with  a  favourite  greyhound  and  meet 
a  professional  poacher  living  somewhere  near  this  district, 
and  return  to  town  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  with 
a  bag  of  game,  and  sometimes  with  small-shot  in  the  calf  of 
his  leg  from  the  guns  of  the  pursuing  keepers.  He  was  a 
poet,  and  unblushingly  published  his  adventures  a  few  years 
ago  in  The  Confessions  of  a  Poacher.  To  his  credit  let  it 
be  said,  he  generally  gave  away  the  game  to  the  poor  of  his 
urban  parish. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  corner  of  Botley  Hill  where 
the  five  roads  meet,  and  setting  our  faces  westwards,  we  now 
traverse  the  highest  ridge  of  the  northern  chalk  downs. 
Along  this  wooded  crest  of  the  downs  the  road  rises  to  877 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  Titsey  Woods  here,  unfortunately, 
shut  out  the  splendid  southern  view.  Along  a  high  undu- 
lating country  of  hills  and  dales  the  road  northward  leads  to 
Warlingham  and  Chelsham,  passing  near  the  British  camp 
at  Worms  Heath.  It  was  in  Chelsham  that  a  fine  archaeo- 
logical discovery  was  made  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  an  ancient 
well  was  dug  out  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Walpole  Green- 
well,  who  is  now  the  owner  of  Chelsham  Court  estate,  as 
well  as  of  the  Godstone  and  Woldingham  estates.  Curiously 
enough,  as  I  mounted  Botley  Hill  I  met  a  young  farmer,  who 
was  born  on  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  and  had  discovered  a  very 
fine  flint  axe  at  Chelsham.  He  was  present  when  the  navvies 
dug  the  old  well  out  of  the  chalk  at  the  depth  of  148  feet. 

'  They  got  out  a  waggon-load  of  old  bones,"  he  told  me. 
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"  I  believe  that  most  of  them  were  those  of  hounds,  for 
there  were  kennels  near  by  eighty  years  ago,  and  no  doubt 
when  a  hound  was  no  longer  needed  for  service  it  was  killed 
and  thrown  into  this  well,  though  some  do  say  they  were 
the  teeth  of  old  English  wolves." 

One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  the  site  of  a  fairly 
strong  British  settlement,  or  of  even  an  older  community  of 
Neolithic  man.  There  is  a  romantic  tradition  amongst  the 
country  people  here  that  "  there  was  once  a  town  in  the 
wood." 

There  are  at  Worms  Heath,  at  an  elevation  of  between 
700  and  800  feet,  thirty  well-defined  hut  circles,  and  close 
to  them  an  old  dewpond.  The  diameter  of  the  circles  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  yards,  and  strangely  enough,  although 
they  are  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map  as  "  Camp — supposed 
British  remains,"  the  camp  with  the  well  in  Henley  Wood 
has  escaped  the  attentions  of  the  map-makers.  The  authors 
of  Neolithic  Man  in  North-east  Surrey  give  a  very  vivid 
description  of  Worms  Heath,  which  I  should  like  to  quote  : 

"  Worms  Heath,"  write  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Wright, 
"  is  situated  on  an  outlier  of  the  Oldhaven  and  Blackheath 
beds,  and  these  are  extensively  worked  for  gravel.  The 
gravel-pits  themselves  are  worth  a  visit,  for  they  have  a  wealth 
of  colour,  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  the  sands  of 
Alum  Bay.  Buffs  and  russets  and  vivid  crimsons  pre- 
dominate in  the  broad  patches,  but  streaks  and  pockets  of 
slaty  grey  and  light  blue  are  so  interspersed  as  to  excite 
admiration  in  the  dullest  mind.  Below,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tableland,  the  junction  with  the  Chalk  is  seen  in  a  good  section 
or  two  ;  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  Thanet  Sands  is  also  present. 
The  landscape  is  picturesque  and  varied.  The  chalk  hills 
rise  towards  the  south,  like  a  confluent  series  of  *  Hog's  Backs/ 
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the  fluted  and  furrowed  portions  being  often  occupied  by 
young  plantations.  Here,  a  ridge  is  quite  bare,  save  for  turf  ; 
there,  we  see  gorse  and  broom  ;  yonder,  a  copse  of  birches. 
A  line  of  yews,  some  of  them  old,  runs,  with  breaks,  from 
below  Beech  Farm  towards  Hogerty  Hill  Plantation.  Away 
to  the  south-west,  four  miles  distant,  at  about  the  same 
elevation  as  that  of  the  Heath,  is  the  old  camp  at  White  Hill, 
clearly  picked  out  by  the  modern  water-tower." 

Northwards  the  road  leads  immediately  to  Croydon  and 
London  ;  and  yet  all  this  district  of  chalk  hills  seems  very 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  the  nearest  station  being  Wolding- 
ham,  some  four  miles  away.  The  chalk  downs  here  are 
broader  and  higher  than  anywhere  else  along  the  range  of 
the  downs,  which  narrow  and  drop  in  elevation  as  they  pro- 
ceed westward,  finishing  off  in  Surrey  with  the  narrow  ridge 
of  the  Hog's  Back.  Save  for  Leith  Hill,  Botley  Hill  is  the 
highest  point  in  Surrey,  and  the  road  along  the  top  here  is 
in  June  redolent  of  the  honeysuckle,  which  grows,  on  either 
side  of  the  wooded  road,  into  stout  old  stems  as  thick  as 
your  wrist. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  woods  here  are  of  a 
venerable  age.  When  the  pilgrims  passed,  the  downs  here 
were  bare-backed  and  probably  devoid  of  a  tree  save  for  a 
few  yews,  for  these  woods  are  not  a  hundred  years  old. 

Mr.  Charles  Leveson-Gower  informs  me  that "  the  planta- 
tion was  begun  in  1804  by  my  great-grandfather,  William 
Leveson-Gower,  senior,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  planta- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  beech,  with  a  certain  number  of  Scotch 
firs,  spruce,  and  yews,  covering  an  area  of  210  acres." 

When  you  reach  the  corner  of  the  plantation  and  stand 
over  the  great  chalk-pits  of  Oxted,  your  eye  ranges  over 
that  magnificent  plain  stretching  over  half  a  county  and 
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nearly  the  whole  of  Sussex.  There  you  will  want  to  sit 
down  and  dream.  There  is  a  group  of  trees  close  by,  which, 
when  glimpsed  from  Limpsfield  Common,  stands  out  like  a 
full-rigged  ship  limned  against  the  sky-line.  At  your  back 
you  will  become  unpleasantly  aware  of  a  garden  wall,  high 
and  massive,  which  strikes  one  as  a  little  aggressive,  jutting 
out  right  on  to  the  road,  as  though  it  would,  if  it  could,  push 
the  pedestrian  from  off  the  top  of  the  hill.  Possibly  this 
wall  was  erected  to  shield  the  garden  from  the  south-west 
wind,  which  at  this  height  must  surely  blow  across  from  the 
Channel  with  terrific  force.  One  is  glad,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  wall  is  not  visible  from  the  valley.  This  was  once  known 
as  Flint  House  Farm  ;  now  it  is  the  grandly-walled  "  Wister's 
Wood,"  which  was  built  by  a  lord  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Cunard, 
as  a  country  residence.  There  is  a  road  from  here  which, 
skirting  the  chalk-pits,  leads  you  down  to  Oxted  station. 
If  you  keep  right  along  the  ridge  of  the  downs,  you  eventu- 
ally reach  a  road  (which  we  must  take  later  on)  that  crosses 
the  Pilgrim's  Way  and  takes  you  down  the  hill  to  Godstone. 
The  downs,  barebacked,  race  westward  to  where  the  rose 
and  saffron  cumulus  clouds  breezily  beckon  like  the  alluring 
gates  of  Paradise  ;  but  soon  the  sable  wings  of  night  will 
enfold  us,  and  the  hilltop  does  not  offer  the  most  inviting  of 
shelters.  Lights  shining  from  isolated  mansions  bring  cold 
comfort  to  the  wayfarer  (though  when  viewed  from  the  valley 
they  glimmer  with  romantic  possibilities),  and  Woldingham 
is  frigid  in  cottage  and  inn  accommodation.  After  a  day's 
hunting  our  Iberian  ancestors  would  no  doubt  have  sought 
shelter  in  the  hilltop  huts  at  Worms  Heath  when  the  dew- 
pond  mirrored  the  stars,  but  we  must  descend  into  the  valley 
on  the  Oxted  side,  where  the  "  Hoskins  Arms  "  offers  warm 
hospitality. 


CHAPTER   III 

OXTED 

OXTED  village  was  built  on  a  sharp  sloping  rock  of  that  sand- 
stone ridge  which  runs  parallel  with  the  chalk  downs. 

The  village  looks  for  all  the  world  as  though  in  ancient 
days  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  insisted  upon  every  villain 
building  his  cot  on  this  bare  bit  of  rock,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  running  brook,  and  hence  it  became  a 
scramble  for  every  villager  to  find  foothold  thereon.  How- 
ever, fate  decreed  that  the  villagers  should  not  lack  the 
opportunity  to  drink  beer,  for  there  are  four  public-houses 
in  this  one  tiny  village  street,  which  has  no  side  street  save 
that  which  runs  across  the  head  of  it,  giving  the  village  the 
configuration  of  a  crucifix. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  Oxted  village  was  never 
famous  for  its  sobriety,  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  bishop 
asked  an  old  rector  to  preach  temperance  to  his  parishioners, 
he  did  so,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  teetotallers,  by 
stating  that,  while  Providence  had  ordained  that  the  rich 
should  take  their  port  in  moderation,  the  poor  should  drink 
their  beer  with  seemly  continence. 

That  Oxted  should  have  an  unenviable  reputation  in  this 
respect  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  poor  as  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  their  conditions  of  life.  I  attempted,  in  my 
time,  to  get  cottages  built  by  the  Council,  but  I  failed,  and 
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labourers  seem  to  be  as  badly  off  as  ever  for  cottages  corn- 
passable  by  low  wages. 

Recently  I  visited  a  young  woman  who  was  at  one  time 
engaged  as  our  maid.  She  is  now  married  and  has  three 
little  children.  The  old  cottage  in  which  she  lives  is  a  miser- 
able enough  shanty,  but  is  wanted  by  the  landlord  for  one 
of  his  workmen.  There  is  no  empty  cottage  for  her  to 
occupy  excepting  one  damp  four-roomed  cottage  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  brook,  for  which,  let  at  one  time  for  is.  6d. 
per  week,  8s.  a  week  is  now  demanded.  This  hard-working 
young  woman  and  splendid  young  mother  was  forced  at  one 
time  to  shelter  her  family  for  a  time  in  the  back  premises 
of  one  of  the  four  public-houses.  I  am  afraid  that  she  has 
now  been  obliged  to  leave  the  parish,  and  her  husband  will 
have  to  lose  his  job. 

There  is  a  charming  walk  to  Oxted  down  Pains  Hill, 
turning  sharply  to  the  right  by  a  footpath  to  Hurst  Green. 
Almost  abutting  on  to  Hurst  Green  is  Stone  Hall,  at  one  time 
the  property  of  the  lord  of  Broadham  Manor.  I  remember 
this  old  gentleman,  the  last  of  a  race  of  old-fashioned  squires, 
who  turned  up  one  day  in  a  smock-frock  to  buy  Stone  Hall 
with  its  extensive  grounds,  and,  I  am  told,  he  was  laughed 
at  by  the  town  auctioneer  until  he  produced  a  cheque  which 
represented  the  bid  of  five  figures.  He  was  an  obstinate 
old  man,  and  impoverished  himself  by  fighting  the  adjoining 
owners — that  is,  the  Leveson-Gowers — on  water  rights  con- 
nected with  the  stream  which  runs  along  the  valley  past  the 
picturesque  old  mill.  However,  he  belonged  to  that  old 
class  of  squires  who  stubbornly  stood  up  for  the  rights  of 
the  peasantry,  and,  though  poor  himself,  he  pensioned  off 
his  old  retainers,  and  used  to  take  a  delight  in  physicking 
his  dependants  and  tenants  with  medicines  made  from 
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herbs,  in  the  healing  powers  of  which  he  had  implicit  confid- 
ence. 

The  road  where  I  used  to  see  this  old  gentleman  taking 
his  constitutional  at  the  age  of  ninety,  leading  to  the  station, 
is  beautifully  shaded  by  over-arching  trees  rising  from  high 
banks  that  at  one  time  hid  a  hopfield  ;  and  though  the  grounds 
round  the  old  Georgian  house  where  Mr.  Hammond  Cham- 
bers, K.C.,  once  lived  has  been  converted  into  a  "  desirable 
building  site,"  this  road  still  retains  the  lineaments  of  beauty, 
and  the  peep  across  the  mill-stream  down  an  old  lane  to  the 
left  makes  a  delightful  picture.  So  high  are  the  banks  here, 
so  ebon-hued  are  the  shadows  cast  by  the  over-arching  trees, 
that  whilst  walking  under  them  one  winter's  night,  when 
snow  lay  in  deep  drifts,  a  strange  incident  happened  to  me. 
I  was  ascending  the  road  and  thinking  of  what  once  W. 
B.  Yeats  told  me  as  to  his  power  of  casting  spells  upon 
the  Irish  peasant,  making  him  see  ghosts,  when  suddenly  I 
collided,  not  with  a  ghost,  but  with  a  stout  man.  In  the 
pitch  darkness  of  the  muted,  snow-carpeted  lane,  swiftly  and 
silently,  we  met,  stomach  to  stomach.  At  the  resilient  con- 
tact, as  though  each  feared  the  touch  of  a  leper,  we  bounded 
backwards,  giving  vent  to  our  startled  "  Oh  !  "  (I  am  afraid 
that  this  personal  passage  will  give  the  reader  the  impression 
that  I  am  what  stout  people  euphemistically  call  "heavy." 
Well,  I  must  leave  it  at  that.) 

The  way,  however,  to  the  old  village  of  Oxted,  round  by 
Stone  Hall,  takes  you  across  Broadham  Green,  the  site  of 
many  a  country  cricket  match.  If  you  bear  to  the  left  you 
will  take  a  charming  but  little-used  road  that  will  eventually 
bring  you  to  Crowhurst.  The  lane  leading  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  green  takes  you  to  Tandridge  village  past 
a  very  old  farmhouse,  now  a  cottage,  and  a  row  of  poplars 
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that  stand  out  like  the  masts  of  a  ship.  By  keeping  to  the 
left  you  will  eventually  reach  Godstone  station.  Let  no 
traveller,  however,  unhappily  alight  at  this  station  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  anywhere  near  Godstone  village, 
for  he  will  find  that  he  is  several  miles  away  and  has  Tilbur- 
stow  Hill  to  climb. 

At  Broadham  Green  is  a  group  of  cottages,  which  I  re- 
member I  used  to  visit  at  night,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Parish  Council,  to  inspect  the  water  supply,  which 
consisted  of  a  stagnant  pool.  My  nocturnal  visit  was 
due  to  the  cottagers  being  timid  of  letting  me  into  their 
garden  by  day  for  this  purpose,  as  the  owner  of  the  cottages 
— now  deceased — was  an  influential  member  of  the  Parish 
Council. 

There  is  a  very  delightful  footpath  walk,  under  elms  and 
beeches  that  spring  from  banks  of  wild  hyacinths,  round  to 
Tandridge  church,  skirting  the  private  gardens  of  Tandridge 
Court.  Professor  Maiden  thinks  that  Jack  Cade  took  his 
wife  out  of  Tandridge.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  Mrs.  Jack 
Cade  nowadays  residing  in  close  proximity  to  the  estate  of 
die  South  African  millionaire  who  purchased  the  park  where 
once  lived  the  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

In  the  churchyard,  which  is  almost  hidden  from  the  road 
by  surrounding  trees,  a  magnificent  yew  must  have  afforded 
our  yeoman  ancestors  many  a  bow  as  it  grew  on  this  com- 
munal God's  acre,  for  three  feet  from  the  ground  its  girth 
is  over  thirty  feet.  In  this  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Cottenham  (1851). 

One  of  the  owners  of  Tandridge  Court  was  one  Bostock 
Fuller,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
and  his  note-book  gives  us  his  idea  of  the  way  in  which  law 
was  administered  in  Tudor  times.  It  is  to  Mr.  Granville 
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Leveson-Gower  that  our  thanks  are  due  for  making  extracts 
from  the  Bodleian  transcript. 

"  Apryll  1608.— The  yth  I  rode  with  Mr.  Evelyn  to  Sir 
W.  Gaynsfords  whoe  was  sycke,  to  have  his  testymonye 
versus  George  Turner  &  that  day  we  tooke  iiij  Rogues  2  men 
and  ij  women  on  Blyndlye  heath  &  had  them  to  Godstone 
they  had  stolen  ij  duckes  and  accused  eche  other  of  other 
ffacts,  &  the  8th  daye  I  went  to  Mr.  Evelyns  &  there  we 
saw  them  whipped  and  made  them  passports  to  Devonshire 
&  Somersetshire. 

"  June  1608. — The  22th  I  rode  to  Kyngston  Assyses  and 
there  I  stayed  23th  and  24th  dayes.  Botley  and  Renfyld 
whom  I  sent  to  the  Gaole  were  there  hanged  and  Burges 
whom  Mr.  Evelyn  &  I  bayled  was  burnte  in  the  hande. 

"  19  Nov. — .  .  .  they  broughte  .  .  .  Toller  with  a  goose 
which  he  said  he  stole  from  Rose  Harling,  &  I  charged  the 
Constable  to  laye  him  by  the  heeles  all  night  &  to  bring  him 
again  next  morning. 

"  He  brake  the  stocks  and  ran  away." 

The  practice  of  laying  by  the  heels  any  person  charged 
with  stealing  a  goose  has  died  out,  and  so  apparently  has 
goose-stealing,  though  I  am  afraid  that  the  temptation  to  do 
so  might  be  as  great  as  ever,  as  the  people  have  lost  so  much 
of  their  common  land.  Honesty,  though,  is  a  characteristic 
trait  of  the  English  peasant,  and  to  support  this  I  can  point 
to  the  little  henhouse  that  stands  on  Broadham  Green,  un- 
protected by  lock  or  dog.  This  has  been  erected  by  a  thrifty 
cottager,  who  keeps  his  garden  with  skill. 

'  Yes,  I  have  kept  those  fowls  out  there  these  four  years," 
he  said  to  me,  "  and  I  have  never  had  one  stolen,  though 
tramps  pass  constantly  by." 
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Noticing  that  a  caravan  was  drawn  up  in  an  orchard 
opposite,  I  asked  him  who  lived  there. 

"  Some  young  painters  and  decorators  come  down  for 
the  week-end,"  answered  the  cottager. 

"  Artists  ?  "  I  queried. 

"  Yes,  I  'spec's  so." 

I  communicated  this  to  my  artist  companion,  whose 
laughter  was  joyous  to  listen  to. 

As  you  climb  the  hill  into  Oxted  village  you  pass  a  house 
on  the  right  once  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  the  well- 
known  economist,  before  he  removed  to  Limpsfield  ;  then 
you  pass  the  school,  behind  which  is  the  rounded  little  green 
hill  from  which  your  eyes  will  rest  on  a  charming  rural 
picture.  Behind  you  runs  the  mill-stream  ;  in  front  lies 
Oxted  village,  the  wooded  parks,  the  chalk-pits,  and  the 
superb  line  of  the  North  Downs. 

You  enter  the  village  by  passing  the  Reading  Room, 
where  we  used  to  sit  in  solemn  conclave  discussing  the  affairs 
of  the  parish,  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  old  man,  now 
passed  away,  who  was  as  interesting  a  type  of  an  old  Surrey 
farmer  of  the  old  school  as  you  could  possibly  wish  to 
meet.  He  had  a  rubicund  countenance,  with  patriarchal 
white  whiskers.  There  was  about  him  an  air  of  genial 
benevolence  which  made  ladies  exclaim,  "  What  a  dear  old 
man !  "  But  when  you  came  to  examine  his  blue  eyes 
closely  you  detected  a  foxy  look  in  them  which  did  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  benevolence  of  his  aspect. 

He  was  not  devoid  of  brains,  and  had  fully  developed 
the  countryman's  cunning,  which  the  townsman  so  often 
fails  to  understand,  as  it  is  masked  by  an  apparent  simplicity 
of  character.  This  old  man  ruled  the  neighbourhood  through 
his  farming  family  connections.  He  was  the  cleverest  member 
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of  the  oligarchy,  and  when  we  met  on  the  first  night  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Parish  Council  after  a  poll,  one  of  his 
henchmen  proposed  that  he  should  be  our  co-opted  chair- 
man. 

Then  ensued  an  amusing  scene.  The  old  farmer's  son 
was  sent  to  convey  the  news  to  his  father.  He  returned  with 
the  announcement  that  his  "  father  said  he  had  taken  off  his 
boots  now,  and  would  rather  be  excused  from  coming  round." 
Thereupon  another  messenger  was  sent  from  the  Council 
to  convey  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  while  we  looked  at  one 
another  in  stolid  silence.  Eventually  the  old  farmer  turned 
up,  and  was  humbly  requested  by  his  supporters  to  take  the 
chair,  though  he  had  made  it  a  boast  that  he  had  never  read 
the  Parish  Council  Act.  Really  there  was  no  need  that  he 
should,  since  he  never  intended  that  anything  should  be 
done. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Rural  District  Council,  so 
that,  whenever  the  Parish  Council  was  rash  enough  to  pro- 
pose, at  my  suggestion,  a  housing  scheme,  he  made  sure 
that  when  the  resolution  reached  the  Rural  District  Council 
it  languished  under  the  table. 

When  this  old  gentleman  died  there  was  a  great  procession 
to  his  funeral.  Officials  of  the  District  Council  and  relations 
of  all  kinds  attended  in  large  numbers.  A  tragi-comic 
incident  took  place  across  the  open  grave  which  I  really  must 
relate.  The  Master  of  the  Workhouse  stood  on  the  one  side 
of  the  open  grave,  and  a  deeply-mourning  nephew  on  the 
other,  and  over  the  grave  these  words  were  solemnly  spoken  : 
*  You  can  sell  them  pigs."  It  was  the  deeply  mourning 
nephew  speaking  to  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  ! 

I  remember  how  a  member  of  this  farming  oligarchy  once 
regretted  to  a  farmer  friend  of  mine  that  farming  was  not 
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like  it  was  in  those  good  old  days  when  you  could  "  chuck  a 
blooming  great  bucket  of  water  into  a  churn  of  milk  and  no 
one  be  any  the  wiser." 

At  the  top  of  the  village  stands  the  old  "  Bell  "  inn,  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  Elizabethan  wayside  inns  to  be 
found  in  modern  England.  So  attractive  is  it  that  it  had 
evidently  arrested  the  eye  of  a  cinema-film  maker,  for  quite 
recently  the  whole  village  turned  out  to  see  a  number  of 
actors  play  in  the  dress  of  the  Stuart  period.  King  Charles 
the  First  was  mounted,  but  he  evidently  did  not  quite  satisfy 
the  stage  manager's  conception  of  a  king  who  held  himself 
divinely  endowed,  for  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Swank 
more,  Charles  !  Swank  more  !  "  As  one  old  village  woman 
remarked  after  the  party  had  driven  away  in  a  waggonette, 
"  It  was  nice  to  see  just  how  they  did  things  in  them  old 
days." 

Ill  or  well  done,  cinema-film  makers  would  confer  a  real 
boon  on  those  who  live  in  rural  parishes  if  they  went  about 
giving  them  entertainment  in  this  manner  free  of  charge. 
This  little  rehearsal  was  discussed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
village,  and  to  those  whose  eyes  have  been  unaccustomed 
to  the  printed  page,  or  their  ears  to  the  sound  of  educated, 
academic  speech,  an  acted  page  of  English  history  makes  a 
strong  appeal. 

The  week-end  cottage  has  invaded  even  this  old  village, 
judging  by  the  row  of  genteel  cottages  as  you  descend  Sandy 
Lane  towards  Barrow  Green.  The  oligarchy  of  which  I 
spoke,  though  still  powerful,  has  had  its  ranks  broken,  for 
a  rural  population  of  dependent  labourers  is  not  the  sole 
electorate  now  in  this  district.  The  townsman  has  come,  and 
has  come  to  stay,  and  the  close,  compact  phalanx  of  a  Farmers' 
Club  has  been  broken  through.  Limpsfield,  for  instance, 
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now  returns  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pease,  the  local  apostle  of  modernity, 
unopposed  to  the  Rural  District  Council.  The  day  when 
local  farmers  could  order  the  wives  and  children  out  on  to 
the  hop-fields  to  gather  hops,  whether  they  wished  to  or  not, 
has  gone  by,  giving  place  to  a  sturdier  generation. 

"  Oxested,"  as  the  manor  used  to  be  called  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  is  rich  in  old  farmhouses.  The  old  manor-house, 
called  Oxested  Court,  now  a  farm,  was,  in  the  time  of  King 
John,  daubed  and  painted  with  lime  and  covered  with  tiles. 
It  possessed  one  hall  with  a  chimney  of  stone  and  brick,  one 
parlour,  and  over  the  hall  and  parlour  four  great  lofts  and 
one  little  one. 

We  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  (1274),  "  tne 
manor  of  Oxted  comprised  a  capital  messuage,  garden,  dove- 
cote, and  the  curtilage  value  IQS.  3^.  ;  360  acres  of  arable 
land  worth  ^d.  an  acre,  twenty  acres  of  meadow  at  25. ;  30 
acres  of  separate  pasture  at  4^.,  and  40  acres  of  separate 
pasture  on  the  hill  at  2d. ;  30  of  wood  value  55. ;  the  herbage 
reckoned  at  2d.,  the  pannage  worth  6s.  Sd. ;  3  mills  135.  ^d. 
each  ;  rents  of  assize  of  free  tenants  £21,  165.  One  plough- 
share ;  5  Ib.  of  wax  at  Christmas  ;  one  pair  of  gilt  spurs  at 
Easter,  and  3  Ib.  of  wax  ;  customary  rents  £4,  is.  i^d. ;  the 
services  of  customary  tenants  475.  \\d. ;  the  Law-day  245. ; 
Pleas  and  Perquisites  of  courts  6s.  Sd. ;  free  warren  6d. 
The  church  was  the  advowson  of  the  manor,  and  was  worth 
25  marcs  ;  heriots  and  reliefs  65.  Sd.  :  value  of  the  whole 
£42,  us.  o|^." 

This  makes  curious  reading  to-day,  when  the  value  of  this 
land  in  Oxted  has  risen  to  £500  an  acre.  Charles  Hoskins, 
citizen  and  merchant  of  London,  bought  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Oxted  (1587).  The  inn  at  Oxted  is  named  after 
this  family,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  pious,  if  one 
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can  judge  by  the  memorials  in  the  solidly  square-towered 
church.  Of  Ann,  for  instance,  the  wife  of  Charles  Hoskins, 
we  are  told  that  she  was  "  a  patterne  of  piety,  map  of  misery, 
the  mirrour  of  patience."  And  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hoskins,  who  died  in  1611,  it  is  recorded,  "  At  ye  age 
of  five  years,  who  aboute  a  quarter  of  an  houre  before  his 
departure  did  of  himself,  without  any  instruction,  speak  these 
words,  *  And  leade  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver  us 
from  all  evil,'  being  ye  last  wordes  he  spake." 

Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  lived  here  too,  for  in  his  autobio- 
graphy John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us  "  that  Mr.  Bentham  passed 
some  part  of  every  year  at  Barrow  Green  House,  in  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Surrey  Hills  a  few  miles  from  Godstone, 
and  there  I  each  summer  accompanied  my  father  on  a  long 


visit." 


We  can  imagine  the  kind  of  intellectual  conversation 
taking  place  within  those  old  walls  of  Barrow  Green  House, 
at  a  time  when  no  railway  cut  through  the  chalk  downs. 

"  What  are  these  natural  laws,  which  nobody  has  made 
and  which  everyone  supposes  at  his  fancy  ?  "  would  ask  the 
first  and  greatest  of  our  "  philosophical  radicals."  And  the 
younger  economist,  John  Stuart  Mill,  then  beginning  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  Manchester  School  of  individualism, 
may  have  answered,  as  he  gazed  out  on  the  bare  downs  and 
on  the  enclosed  commons  of  the  district,  and  thought  of  the 
rising  suburban  sites  of  the  Caterham  Valley,  "  that  in  allow- 
ing the  land  to  become  private  property  the  State  ought  to 
have  reserved  to  itself  this  accession  of  increase,  and  that 
lapse  of  time  does  not  extinguish  this  right,  whatever  claims 
to  compensation  it  may  establish  in  favour  of  the  land- 


owners." 


Mr.  Louis  Jennings  in  his  interesting  book,  Field  Paths 
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and  Green  Lanes,  tells  us  that  he  could  not  find  the  site 
that  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Tandridge,  to  which  one 
Walter  was  appointed  prior  in  1306  ;  but  he  was  looking  for 
it  in  Tandridge  village,  which  is  some  way  off  from  here. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  did  not  find  the  priory,  for  this 
lane  lies  in  deep  seclusion. 

You  come  to  the  priory  by  passing  through  the  little 
village  park  of  Oxted  House,  leaving  on  your  left  the  tumulus 
in  which  the  lofty  trees  have  for  ages  twined  their  roots 
between  the  bones  of  our  British  ancestors.  They  say  that 
there  are  subterranean  passages  running  between  Barrow 
Green  Farm  and  Tandridge  Priory.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
the  entrance  to  a  cave  in  the  grounds  of  Barrow  House  visible 
from  Hog  Trough  Lane.  The  occupier  of  the  old  manor- 
house  greeted  me  in  a  warm,  bluff,  farmer-like  way,  in  spite 
of  the  fact,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  "  we  had  had  many  an 
up  and  down  together  in  parochial  politics."  His  conversa- 
tion threw  some  doubt  upon  the  piety  of  the  Hoskins  family, 
for  Mr.  Master,  the  squire  of  Oxted,  told  him  that  the  first 
Hoskins  built  Barrow  House  for  his  wife  to  have  "  her  own 
particular  friends  there,"  whilst  he  (Hoskins)  could  entertain 
his  lady  friends  at  the  Old  Manor  House. 

Mr.  Young  informed  me  that  as  a  lad  he  remembered  a 
navvy  at  work  in  the  Oxted  tunnel  picking  up  as  many  as 
ninety  guineas  close  to  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  and  that  Mr.  J. 
Oldred  Scott,  the  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  lived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Down,  pointed  out  to  him  the  grassy  hollows 
where  the  pilgrims  used  to  wash  their  tired  feet. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned,  quiet  atmosphere  round  about 
Barrow  Green  Farm — its  great  farm,  its  oast  house,  its  yards — 
which  spreads  throughout  this  valley  between  the  parallel 
downs  of  chalk  and  sand,  extending  westward  until  it  is 
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destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  railway  at  Merstham,  though 
Solitude  finds  a  sanctuary  again  within  the  green  folds  of 
Gatton  Park. 

The  lane  seems  in  no  hurry  to  make  contact  with  the 
motor- scored  high  road.  The  North  Downs  here  are  free 
of  any  habitation  as  far  as  the  eye  can  range  westwards. 
The  Pilgrim's  Way  is  little  used,  and  all  around,  as  you  gaze 
at  the  slopes  of  the  wild  hillside  country,  you  inhale  an 
atmosphere  of  rustic  seclusion.  The  lane  winds  you  round 
to  the  well-beaten  road  between  Oxted  and  Godstone,  which 
at  week-ends  bears  an  unceasing  procession  of  motor-cars. 

You  come  out  opposite  the  lane  which  leads  you  down 
into  Tandridge  village  ;  but  if  you  desire  to  mount  the  hill 
again  you  must  take  the  first  turning  on  the  right  by  a  lodge 
to  Rook's  Nest,  an  unfrequented  rough  country  lane  which 
in  spring  is  a  pleasure  to  tread,  for  nearly  all  the  way  you 
walk  amid  a  beechen  grove,  which  whispers  to  you  with  its 
translucent  leaves,  leading  you  to  a  pheasantry  by  a  game- 
keeper's cottage.  There,  if  you  turn  aside  to  the  left  and 
mount  a  ridged-up  broad  grassy  pathway,  your  road  is 
carpeted  with  violets  on  a  mossy  down  turf.  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  violets  before  growing  along  a  trackway,  or 
indeed  anywhere  else.  Immediately  before  you  mount  this 
grass  pathway,  if  you  take  a  seat  on  the  root  of  a  huge  beech, 
you  will  win  a  magnificent  view  eastwards  of  the  downs  slop- 
ing down  into  valley  villages,  visioning  a  long  range  that 
stretches  away  until  the  green  line  of  hills  is  merged  into  the 
blue  of  the  jutting  cape  of  the  downs  that  stands  guard  over 
Sevenoaks. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THROUGH   BLECHINGLEY 

AT  Godstone  village  you  will  find  one  of  the  finest  of  village 
greens  in  a  county  rich  with  these  turf  playgrounds  of  the 
poor,  and  in  it  a  magnificent  duck-pond,  shaded  by  a  fine 
group  of  chestnuts  and  limes.  Travellers,  resting,  look 
across  this  pond  over  the  green  from  the  windows  of  that  fine 
old  country  inn,  the  "  Clayton  Arms." 

When  I  called  for  bread  and  cheese  and  cider  one  day 
last  June,  I  was  hugely  entertained  by  an  elderly  man  with  a 
clerical  voice.  The  occasional  dropping  of  an  "  h,"  which 
he  meticulously  picked  up  again,  made  me  revise  my  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  retired  parson.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
row  of  tastefully-designed  cottages  built  to  face  the  green. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  thought  many  labourers  could  afford 
to  pay  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  week.  "  And  mark  you,"  he 
added,  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in  his  voice,  "he  is  prohibited 
from  keeping  lodgers,  pigs,  or  poultry." 

When  the  landlord  offered  to  show  me  some  of  the  old 
furniture  he  had  upstairs,  I  took  the  occasion  to  ask  him 
the  profession  of  my  companion  of  the  bar  parlour.  He  was 
the  rector's  gardener,  now  retired,  came  the  answer. 

Ah,  that  clerical  voice  was  acquired,  then,  after  a  whole 
lifetime  spent  in  listening  to  it ! 

The  dining-room  of  this  old  inn  is  a  happy  place  for  a 
feast,  with  its  old  oak  beams,  from  which  are  suspended  old- 
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fashioned  chandeliers,  its  precious  old  crockery  and  silver, 
its  Toby  jugs  and  pewter-pots.  And  in  the  bedrooms  are 
some  King  Charles  chairs,  with  their  quaint,  tall,  stiff  backs, 
and  old  carved  oak  wardrobes  and  bedsteads.  The  landlord 
takes  a  pride  in  them  all,  and  he  will  not  sell  them.  He  enjoys 
them  as  an  artist  rather  than  as  a  collector.  A  section  of 
mural  painting  recently  discovered  behind  some  panelling  is 
of  Queen  Anne's  date. 

The  inn  is  said  to  have  existed  since  the  time  of  Richard 
II,  and  to  have  housed  the  Regent  in  1815,  besides  the  Czar 
of  Russia  and  many  other  royal  visitors  on  their  way  to 
Blindley  Heath,  when  "  the  quality  "  turned  out  in  large 
numbers  to  see  a  pugilistic  encounter  for  the  championship 
of  England.  Before  Godstone  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Clayton  family,  the  manor  was  acquired  in  1589  by  George 
Evelyn  of  Wotton,  which  shows  the  enormous  territorial 
influence  exercised  by  this  family  of  noteworthy  English 
squires. 

The  pass  at  the  dip  of  the  downs  leading  into  Caterham 
Valley  must  have  been  considered  at  all  times  as  a  strategic 
military  point  guarding  the  road  which  leads  from  the  south 
coast  right  into  London.  Simon  de  Montfort  passed  by  it 
in  1264  to  fight  at  Lewes,  and  Blechingley  Castle,  close  by, 
was  for  centuries  occupied  by  some  warrior  either  in  or  out 
of  the  favour  of  the  ruling  monarch.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  War  Office  built  a  fort 
here,  when  German  invasion  first  rose  as  a  cloud  on  the 
European  horizon.  It  was  never  occupied,  and  was  advertised 
as  building  material  until  the  great  war  of  1914  broke  out. 
History  would  repeat  itself  if  Godstone  once  more  became  a 
military  coign  of  vantage  ! 

Yet  one  old  feudal  lord  of  this  district  appears  to  have 
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been  as  anxious  for  the  spiritual  as  for  the  material  welfare 
of  the  people,  for  in  1787  Mr.  James  Evelyn,  being  troubled 
at  the  distance  the  people  of  Godstone  had  to  walk  to  Divine 
Service,  built  a  new  chapel  at  Godstone  ;  and  in  order  that 
the  flesh  should  not  be  weak  in  those  of  a  willing  spirit,  he 
directed  in  his  will  that  every  Sunday  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
poor  persons  should  be  provided  with  a  quantity  of  good 
beef,  and  that  the  schoolmistress  should  have  a  penny  a  head 
for  bread  and  a  penny  for  beer,  besides  200  faggots  for 
dressing  the  beef  and  6d.  a  week  for  her  trouble.  Evelyn 
evidently  possessed  a  mind  like  that  of  Cromwell,  who,  as 
we  know,  told  his  followers  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  to  keep 
their  powder  dry  ;  for  the  Evelyns  had  powder-mills  erected 
at  Leigh  Place,  Godstone,  besides  those  at  Chilworth,  "  there 
being  plenty  of  water  near."  But  water  was  not  easily  found 
in  many  parts  of  this  district,  and  an  interesting  incident 
occurred  at  the  foot  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  when  a  man,  tired 
of  fetching  water  from  a  well  at  a  considerable  distance,  sank 
a  well. 

The  Rev.  Owen  Manning  (1809)  relates  this  incident  in 
his  History  of  Surrey  : 

'  Three  miles  below  the  village  is  a  well  of  water  which 
has  been  found  very  effective  in  curing  the  gout.  It  is  called 
the  Iron  Pear-tree  Water  from  the  following  circumstances. 
There  was  a  little  alehouse  at  the  foot  of  Tilburstow 
Hill.  In  the  garden  belonging  to  it  grew  a  pear-tree, 
always  full  of  fruit  in  the  season,  but  so  hard  and  unfit 
for  eating  that  it  got  the  name  of  the  Iron  Pear-tree.  One 
Bonwick,  a  man  much  troubled  with  the  gout,  moved  from 
Smallfield  Green  to  this  house,  and  brewed  his  own  beer  ; 
but,  being  obliged  to  fetch  water  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, he  sank  a  well.  After  drinking  for  some  time  the 
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beer  brewed  with  this  water,  he  found  himself  cured  of  the 
gout." 

Evidently  one  Bonwick  had  a  different  constitution  to  one 
Darkey,  who  worked  for  me.  Darkey  declared  water  always 
gave  him  colic,  so  he  drank  beer  instead. 

If  you  keep  along  the  sandstone  ridge  running  parallel 
with  the  chalk  downs  through  Godstone,  you  pass  through 
Blechingley  and  Nutfield  into  Redhill.  One  likes  to  linger 
along  the  spacious  street  of  Blechingley  village,  lined  on  each 
side  with  cobbled  paths,  overlooked  by  gabled  houses  wearing 
a  distinct  seventeenth-century  aspect.  There  is  a  warm  tint 
to  these  houses  which  gives  Blechingley  a  homely  face.  The 
tiles  and  the  bricks  are  red,  and  where  they  are  not  they  are 
painted  red.  Even  the  respectably  quaint  little  tailor's  shop, 
with  its  tidy  Anthony  Trollope  air,  is  called  "  The  Red 
Cottage  "  ;  and  the  red  butcher's  shop  hangs  its  red  meat 
under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree,  which  in  May  is  decked 
with  white  flowers  standing  out  like  gleaming  wax  candles. 
One  public-house  is  called  "  The  Cottage  of  Content,"  and 
round  the  corner  is  the  Friends'  Meeting  House. 

Mr.  Tatton  Winter  caught  the  colour  scheme  of  Blech- 
ingley in  a  painting  of  his  I  once  saw.  To-day,  only  the 
Branch  of  a  bank  spoils  the  old-world  atmosphere  of  this 
street,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  newly-started  line  of 
motor  'buses  which  run  from  Godstone  Green  through 
Blechingley  to  Aldershot,  through  Reigate,  Dorking,  and 
Guildford,  will  produce  a  crop  of  "  Teas  Provided  "  stuck 
up  in  windows  which  have  hitherto  borne  a  purely  rustic 
aspect.  There  is  something  destructive  of  rusticity  conveyed 
by  that  flaming  notice,  "  Teas  Provided."  You  do  not  mind 
"  White's  Ginger  Beer,"  because  you  are  quite  accustomed 
to  seeing  this  notice  affixed  to  isolated  cottages,  where  it  is 
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quite  obvious  that  the  enticement  to  drink  ginger-beer  has 
never  been  a  strong  enough  appeal  to  make  bean-feasters 
leave  their  chars- a-bancs.  Possibly,  now  that  a  new  line  of 
'buses  connects  Aldershot  with  Maidstone,  the  painting  of 
the  village  red  may  be  toned  down  by  the  khaki  coats  of  the 
soldiers,  as  well  as  by  the  pink  of  the  Burstow  Hunt. .  But 
so  spacious  is  this  village  street  that  a  pack  of  hounds  running 
through  the  middle  of  it  merely  looks  like  a  stream  of  black 
and  tan  frothed  with  white  dividing  wide  cobbled  shores. 
A  flock  of  sheep  shepherded  by  a  smocked  and  staffed  labourer 
passes  through  like  a  boat  with  a  standing  helmsman  drifting 
down  a  broad  tidal  river. 

It  was  pleasant,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  there,  to 
observe  a  number  of  newly-made  straw  bee-skeps  outside  a 
shop  close  to  the  old  White  Hart  Inn.  They  made  you  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  find  life's  anchorage  on  the  heather- 
clad  slopes  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  and  to  keep  bees  close  to 
a  venerable  village  where  the  tide  of  life  drifted  so  leisurely. 

This  village  was  once  an  important  downland  town 
guarded  by  an  embattled  castle.  The  old  Norman  castle, 
and  afterwards  its  manor-house,  harboured  many  a  distin- 
guished person.  It  was  first  held  by  Richard  de  Tonbridge, 
who  was  the  largest  landholder  in  the  country,  holding  as 
many  as  thirty-eight  manors,  which  stretched  from  South- 
wark  on  the  Thames  right  down  to  Ockley  on  the  Sussex 
border,  and  from  Chelsham,  on  the  Kentish  border  of  the 
county,  to  Shalford,  near  Guildford.  The  King  was  then 
legally  the  only  real  landowner  in  the  county,  holding  in 
demesne  Guildford,  Woking,  Wallington,  Reigate,  Ewell, 
Fetcham,  Gomshal,  Shere,  Dorking,  and  Godalming,  with 
forty  tenants-in-chief  holding  the  county  under  their  feudal 
sway.  Of  these,  Richard  de  Tonbridge  was  the  ancestor  of 
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the  great  house  of  De  Clare,  which  founded  the  earldoms 
of  Gloucester  and  Hertford.  The  large  English  owners  of 
King  Edward's  days  were  probably,  almost  to  a  man,  suggests 
Mr.  Maiden,  to  be  sought  for  only  on  the  bloodstained  slopes 
of  battle.  The  extent  of  Richard  de  Tonbridge's  estate 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  feudal  power  exercised  by  the  Norman 
barons. 

Evidently  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  the  squires  loved 
spaciousness  in  the  broad,  cobble-guttered  street,  and  loved 
to  think  that  they  would,  after  they  had  passed  away,  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  space  in  God's  house,  where  they  had  their 
tombstones  erected  as  close  to  the  altar  as  possible.  Modesty 
evidently  was  held  in  contempt  in  the  days  when  knights 
plumed  themselves  on  many  virtues  indelibly  carved  on 
church  monuments. 

Let  us  take  as  an  instance  that  fine  old  gentleman,  Sir 
Thomas  Carwarden,  who  held  the  manor  for  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  succeeded  her  when  she  had  to  leave  her  country  resi- 
dence for  the  inevitable  scaffold.  He  takes  good  care  to 
inform  the  world  of  his  importance  and  virtues  upon  his 
tomb,  which  stands  hard  against  the  altar  rails  inside  Blech- 
ingley  church.  The  deliciously  worded  inscription  on  the 
brass  plate  has  apparently  escaped  the  eyes  of  other 
chroniclers  of  Surrey,  so  I  will  give  it  here  in  full.  It  was 
a  treasure  which  had  lain  hidden  for  three  centuries  in  a 
chest  at  Loseley  House. 

The  Epitathe  of  Sr  Thomas  Carwarden,  Knyghte, 

who  dyed  the  25th  day  of  August, 

Anno  Domini  1559. 

They  that  old  tymes  preferre  before  our  dayes 

For  courage,  vertue,  witte,  or  godly  zeale 

But  hearing  of  Sir  Thomas  Carwarden 's  preyse 
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In  seruinge  God,  his  Prince,  the  common  weale, 
Will  yelde  to  us  and  saye  was  never  none 
Paste  him  that  lyeth  underneath  this  stone, 
Which  leaste  his  foes  should  it  denye  for  frighte 
Three  have  accorded  by  rewardes  to  prove 
King  Henry,  who  for  service  made  him  Knyghte, 
His  country,  which  for  justice  gives  hym  love, 
And  God,  who  for  to  make  full  recompence 
To  place  in  Heaven  with  his  did  take  hym  hence. 

Although  Sir  Thomas  Carwarden  was  knighted  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Revels  after  one  of  Henry's 
visits  to  Blechingley,  where  Sir  Thomas  had  the  charge,  of 
another  of  Henry's  wives — Catherine  Howard — and  although 
he  died  with  the  amazing  knowledge  that  God  was  going  to 
make  him  full  recompense,  he  had  not  by  any  means  an 
easy  time  when  Queen  Mary  was  reigning.  Queen  Mary 
heard  rumours  that  this  courtier  and  warlike  keeper  of 
Blechingley  Castle  was  storing  up  arms  in  support  of  a  rising 
for  Jane.  The  castle  was  searched,  and  in  it  were  found  a 
number  of  arms  rather  unusual  even  at  that  time  for  the 
upkeep  of  even  an  English  gentleman's  country  house.  There 
were  16  pieces  of  cannon,  24  demi-lances,  86  horsemen's 
staves,  100  pikes,  102  corselets,  20  shirts  of  mail,  and  alto- 
gether enough  armour  to  equip  no  horse  and  300  foot. 
These  were  seized  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  men,  carted 
to  London,  and  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  Mary  thought  it 
safer  to  keep  them.  So  also  did  Elizabeth  when  she  ascended 
the  throne.  The  loyal  knight  pleaded  innocence,  and  com- 
plained that  these  arms  were  merely  required  by  an  English 
gentleman  to  maintain  his  position  ;  and  though  Mary  had 
not  sufficient  evidence  for  a  case,  Sir  Thomas  evidently  did 
not  get  his  arms  back  again. 
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These  old  Blechingley  worthies  seem  to  be  very  strong 
on  funerals,  and  it  must  have  been  a  grand  age  for  under- 
takers. Beer  flowed  freely  down  the  cobbled  gutters  of 
Blechingley  when  Sir  Thomas  died.  A  full  account  of  the 
feasting  at  the  funeral  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Granville 
Leveson-Gower's  Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,  in  which 
we  learn  that  the  black  and  the  baked  meats  and  the  beer 
cost  altogether  £149,  i6s.  nd.  But  the  preparations  for 
the  obsequies  of  Sir  Thomas  Carwarden,  Knight,  were 
nothing  compared  to  those  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  who  be- 
came the  possessor  of  Blechingley  Manor  after  an  interregnum 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Peterborough,  who  was  reputed 
to  be  the  richest  and  loveliest  lady  of  her  day.  Her  son 
fought  for  his  own  father,  and  as  the  House  of  Commons 
fined  him  £10,000  for  turning  Roman  Catholic,  the  money 
was  borrowed  from  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  who  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  thirty  years  representing  the  City  of  London,  of 
which  he  was  Lord  Mayor.  It  was  natural  enough  that  in 
due  course  Blechingley  and  Godstone  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  money-lender,  whose  family  have  held  the  manor  of 
Godstone  from  that  date  up  to  two  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Walpole  Greenwell  purchased  the  estate.  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
ton's monument  is  the  most  vulgar  thing  of  its  kind  that  has 
ever  been  erected  in  a  sacred  building.  Still,  no  doubt,  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  an  unblushingly  sincere  aldermanic 
conception  of  aldermanic  dignity.  Sir  Robert  designed  his 
own  memorial,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  it  when 
he  attended  divine  service,  for  the  monument  is  the  most 
arresting  thing  in  Blechingley  church.  Perhaps  it  was  in- 
tended by  Sir  Robert  that  the  fear  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
should  sink  more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  humbler  folk 
than  the  fear  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  At  any  rate,  here  he 
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stands,  an  almost  life-sized  figure  under  a  canopy  opposite 
to  his  dame,  dressed  as  a  Lord  Mayor,  and  blocking  out  the 
light  which  should  have  come  through  a  window  by  an 
enormous  tablet  which  sets  forth  all  his  virtues.  On  each 
side  of  the  knight  and  his  lady  two  awful  little  cherubs  are 
holding  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  their  weeping  eyes,  and  the 
whole  group  of  statuary  covers  the  entire  wall  of  the  south 
chancel.  And  think  of  it  !  all  this  was  designed  by  the 
alderman,  who,  in  drawing  attention  to  his  various  virtues, 
tells  the  worshippers  that  "  by  the  justest  methods  and  skill 
in  Business  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune,"  and  that  he  had 
established  "  the  seat  of  his  family  at  Marden,  where  he  had 
left  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  politeness  of  his  Genius, 
how  far  Nature  may  be  improved  by  Art." 

We  learn,   however,   from   Dryden,   who  wrote  of   Sir 
Robert  as  "  Ishban  "  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  that 

"  'Mongst  those  extorting  Ishban  first  appears, 
Pursued  by  a  meagre  troop  of  bankrupt  heirs, 
Blest  times  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occupation 
So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reforms  the  nation, 
Ishban,  of  conscience  suited  to  his  trade 
As  good  a  saint  as  usurer  ever  made." 

Compared  to  Sir  Robert  Clayton 's,  the  inscription  I  noted 
in  a  Cotswold  church  looks  quite  modest  : 

Here  lieth 

In  expectation  of  the  last  day 

Gabriel  Hanger,  Lord  Coleraine 

What  manner  of  man  he  was 

That  day  will  discover 
He  died  Jan  24  1773  aged  75 
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Here  also 

in  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection 
lieth  buried  with  her  Lord 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Coleraine 

daughter  and  heiress 

of  Richard  Bond  Esq  of  Cowbury 

in  the  county  of  Hereford 

She  died  Dec  19  1780 

aged  65. 

One  likes  that  naive  "  daughter  and  heiress."  Then, 
again  another  and  more  notorious  Coleraine,  who,  though  "  a 
practical  Christian  in  so  far  as  his  frail  nature  did  allow  him 
so  to  be,"  was  no  saint. 

Near 

this  place  lieth  the  Body  of 
General  George  Hanger, 

Lord  Coleraine, 

He  lived  and  died  a  firm  Believer 
in  one  God  and  in  one  God  only, 

He  was 

also  a  Practical  Christian 
as  far  as  his  frail  nature  did 

allow  him  so  to  be. 

He  died  the  3ist  day  of  March 

in  the  year  1824 

aged  73. 

The  southerly  side  of  this  line  of  hills,  which  suddenly 
dips  down  to  where  the  mushroom  town  of  Redhill  fills  the 
gap,  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  country  houses  of  rich 
city  men  who  settled  here  before  the  advent  of  the  motor-car. 
The  comfortable  carriage  drive  to  Redhill  station,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  service  of  trains  to  town,  seems  to  have  suited 
the  leisurely  lives  of  opulent  city  gentlemen.  The  site  chosen 
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is  certainly  an  excellent  one,  for  they  had  found  a  rustic 
altitude  without  being  too  remote  from  an  excellent  railway 
service.  On  the  luscious  meadows  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
sloping  parks  cream-coloured  Jerseys  graze,  for  every  resident 
here  possesses  his  private  dairy,  and  right  along  the  valley, 
through  Betchworth,  Mickleham,  and  Tillingbourne,  you 
come  across  the  black-nosed,  yellow-eared,  deerlike  yielder 
of  thick  cream  and  golden  butter. 

Once,  when  walking  up  Redstone  Hill  with  my  bicycle, 
I  saw  a  man  coming  down  the  hill  leading  a  pretty  Jersey 
heifer  to  Redhill  market. 

"  Is  that  for  sale  ?  "  I  asked  the  man. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  going  under  the  hammer." 

I  offered  him  £5  for  it,  but  he  said  that  his  employer  had 
given  him  instructions  that  it  should  go  to  the  auctioneer. 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "  if  you  don't  get  your  price,  and 
care  to  take  it  down  to  my  little  farm,  which  is  ten  miles 
away,  I  will  give  you  a  fiver  for  it." 

I  continued  my  journey  to  Limpsfield,  where  I  was  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter. 
When  I  returned  home,  my  wife  informed  me  that  a  strange 
Jersey  heifer  had  been  put  into  a  meadow  of  mine  by  some 
unknown  drover.  No  word  had  been  left  as  to  whom  I 
was  to  pay  for  the  animal.  A  few  days  passed,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  note  asking  me  to  send  a  cheque  of  £5  to  Nutfield 
Priory.  This  I  did  with  pleasure,  for  I  liked  the  heifer, 
which  in  due  course  I  had  stocked,  and  sold  with  her  calf 
for  £15.  What  pleased  me  was  the  easy-going,  open-hearted 
method  of  the  whole  transaction. 

The  old  posting  inn  at  Nutfield,  called  "  The  Old  Queen's 
Head,"  possesses,  in  what  was  once  a  spacious  parlour,  solid 
oak  beams  stout  enough  for  the  framework  of  a  belfry.  But 
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the  parish  is  most  famous  for  an  industry  which  dates  back 
to  a  time  as  ancient  as  any  English  craft  except  that  of  agri- 
culture. It  has  been  suggested  that  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
had  Flemish  fullers  there  in  1086.  Walkhampstead,  the  old 
name  for  Godstone,  certainly  suggests  the  industry,  for 
"  walken  "  is  in  Flemish  "  to  full,"  and  a  fulling-mill  was  in 
Old  English  a  walk-mill.  The  industry  of  digging  fuller's 
earth  exists  to-day,  and  the  aspect  of  the  pits  has  been  nicely 
expressed  by  Mr.  Eric  Parker,  as  "  spreading  over  the  slopes 
on  which  they  lie,  a  dreary  stretch  of  blue  and  grey  up-turned 
soil,  as  if  a  giant  gamekeeper  had  been  digging  out  colossal 
ferrets."  This  industry,  peculiar  to  Surrey,  was  considered 
important  enough  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  to  have  its 
exportation  prohibited.  We  have  discovered  in  these  later 
days  other  methods  of  scouring  cloth  of  grease,  and  the  trade 
is  probably  a  declining  one.  However,  America  may  come 
to  its  rescue,  for  Mr.  Eric  Parker  informs  us  that  it  is  now 
employed  to  dehydrate  certain  oils  with  which  the  pork- 
packer  adulterates  lard. 

The  traveller  does  not,  on  the  whole,  get  many  satis- 
factory views  over  the  Weald  from  the  road  between  Blech- 
ingley  and  Redhill,  for  these  are  almost  entirely  shut  out  by 
the  hedges  and  trees  of  the  gardens  hiding  the  carriage  drives 
to  the  large  houses  built  on  the  southern  slope.  It  is  a  site 
that  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  interesting  variety 
of  folk  to  be  found  at  Limpsfield,  Oxted,  Boxhill,  Leith  Hill, 
and  Hindhead. 

When  you  descend  the  steep  hill  which  takes  you  under 
the  railway  station  into  the  heart  of  Redhill,  you  should  not 
fail  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  Mr.  Trower's 
beautiful  garden  at  "  Wiggie."  It  is  the  oldest  house  and  the 
only  house  marked  on  one  very  old  map  at  Redhill.  You 
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will  find  it  tucked  away  behind  St.  Anne's  Schools,  quietly 
hidden  from  the  motor-haunted  high  road  from  London  to 
Brighton.  A  paradise  of  daffodils  blooms  there,  and  Mr. 
Trower  will  welcome  you  as  he  welcomes  any  lover  of  gardens. 
Through  his  little  fifty-acre  estate  runs  an  old  trackway  from 
north  to  south,  now  called  "  The  Lover's  Lane,"  which  is 
said  by  some  authorities  to  be  older  than  the  Old  Way, 
though  I  should  rather  doubt  this  statement,  considering  the 
character  of  the  Weald.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  a  road 
connecting  the  two  parallel  lines  of  hills. 

'  Wiggie  "  was  once  the  old  manor-house  of  Redhill,  and 
portions  of  its  dismantled  walls  are  still  standing  close  to 
the  new  villa  residence  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Trower  and  his 
brother.  In  this  old-world  garden,  with  its  lichen-covered 
apple-trees,  twisted  by  south-west  winds  into  Corot-like 
shapes,  one  of  the  institutions  to  be  found  there  up  to  a  year 
ago  was  an  old  Surrey  farm-labourer  called  "  Dan'll."  He 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  our  old  peasant  stock.  He  began 
working  for  Mr.  Trower 's  grandfather  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV,  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  died  in  harness  after  seventy- 
eight  years  of  faithful  service.  His  father  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
"  Dan'll  "  Gumbrill's  direct  descendants  now  number  over 
a  hundred  and  twenty. 

So  struck  was  the  present  King  with  "  Dan'll  "  that  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Trower  asking  for  a  photograph  of  the  old 
farm-labourer,  stating  that  it  was  "  very  creditable  both  to 
Gumbrill  and  his  employers  that  he  should  have  remained 
so  long  in  one  situation." 

Mr.  Trower  says  that  Dan'll  worked  for  fifty  years  without 
asking  for  a  rise  in  wages,  and  that  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  was  absent  from  duty  was  when  he  had  "  'arf  a 
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day  off  to  git  married."  Poor  old  Dan'll  evidently  belonged 
to  that  old  school  of  farm  servant  who  was  so  unaccustomed 
to  be  relieved  of  toil  for  a  single  day  that  he  resembled  another 
old  farm-servant  employed  by  the  Trower  family,  who, 
having  asked  for  a  day's  holiday,  was  found,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  employer,  to  be  still  at  work.  When  reasoned  with, 
the  old  man  replied :  "I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer, 
measter.  I  bain't  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

The  bicycle  has,  to  a  large  extent,  altered  this  kind  of 
servitude  in  the  younger  generation  of  farm  servants,  and 
the  motor  bus  will  probably  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
very  limited  parochial  horizon  of  the  middle-aged  labourer. 

Mr.  Trower  told  me  two  amazing  anecdotes  of  old  Dan'll. 
Whilst  Dan'll  was  performing  his  seventy-fifth  year  of  hay- 
making at  "  Wiggie,"  he  was  photographed  by  Press  pho- 
tographers, and  one  photograph  found  its  way  out  to  New 
Zealand,  where  it  occupied  the  whole  page  of  a  weekly 
journal. 

"  Well,  Dan'll,"  said  Mr.  Trower  to  him,  as  he  worked 
amongst  his  daffy  do  wndillies,  "  have  you  seen  your  photo- 
graph ?  " 

"  Yees,  sir,"  answered  Dan'll ;  "  my  darter  out  in  New 
Zealand  sent  me  home  my  portograph,  and  I  heerd  tell 
that  they've  got  it  in  Mericky.  Then  they  be  getting  out 
papers  there  now,  sir  ?  " 

One  day  Mr.  Trower  said  to  him  :  "  Dan'll,  my  nephew 
is  coming  home  from  Australia,  and  is  bringing  home  his 
Australian  wife  with  him." 

Dan'll  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  remarked  :  "  Ah, 
I  lay  she  will  talk  funny,  she  will."  He  evidently  imagined 
Mr.  Trower's  nephew  had  married  a  member  of  the  abori- 
gines. 
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"  Wiggie  "  has  now  an  extensive  rookery,  built  amongst 
the  topmost  branches  of  its  high  elms.  Last  year  there  were 
but  five  nests,  and  during  the  autumn  a  parliament  was  held, 
when  hundreds  of  rooks  assembled.  Evidently  colonisation 
there  and  then  was  decided  upon,  for  the  rooks  could  not 
apparently  resist  the  site  of  an  old-world  garden  over  which 
broods  a  love  of  nature,  where  the  gorse  and  bramble  are 
welcomed  as  much  as  the  daffodil  and  the  primula,  and  this 
spring  no  fewer  than  fifty  nests  are  to  be  counted  in  the 
tree- tops. 

Seeds  used  to  be  sown  in  this  old-world  garden  according 
to  the  dates  of  local  fairs.  Thus  the  time  for  planting  scarlet 
runner  beans  was  on  the  day  of  the  Crawley  Fair,  and  the 
time  for  sowing  autumn  cabbage  was  religiously  kept  to  the 
1 5th  of  July,  the  date  of  the  now  extinct  Blechingley  Fair. 

Weather  changes,  in  the  minds  of  these  old  tillers  of  the 
soil  employed  at  "  Wiggie,"  were  always  attributed  to  the 
moon. 

"  I  reckon  we'll  have  a  change  afore  very  long,  measter," 
remarked  one  old  weather-beaten  prophet  one  Saturday  night 
to  Mr.  Trower's  father. 

'  What  makes  you  think  so,  Tom  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Trower, 
senior. 

"  I  doan't  like  the  leuk  o'  the  moon,"  he  replied.  "  She's 
a-lyin'  a  deal  too  much  on  her  back." 

These  men  who  worked  at  "  Wiggie  "  belonged  to  that 
fast-dying  class  of  farm  servants  who  used  to  sing  with  gusto 
at  the  harvest  supper  the  following  song  : 

"  Here's  a  health  unto  our  measter, 
The  founder  of  this  feast, 
I  pray  to  God  with  all  my  heart 
His  soul  in  heaven  may  rest. 

D 
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That  all  his  works  may  prosper, 
Whate'er  he  takes  in  hand, 
For  we  are  all  his  sarvants, 
And  all  at  his  command. 


Chorus 

So  drink,  boys,  drink ! 

So  drink,  boys,  drink  ! 

And  see  you  do  not  spill ; 

For  if  you  do,  you  shall  drink  two, 

For  it  is  our  measter's  will. 

Here's  a  health  unto  our  misteressy 

Thefa-irest  o'  twenty, 

O  is  it  so  !  is  it  so  !  is  it  so  ! 

O,  is  youre  glasses  full,  or  is  youre  glasses  em-mpty^ 

Come,  let  us  know,  let  us  know,  let  us  know. 

We'll  drink  ourselves  so  deep, 

And  we'll  lay  ourselves  to  sleep, 

And  sing  O,  and  sing  O,  and  sing  O." 

Once  Mr.  Trower  received  the  following  postcard  from 
an  old  farm  labourer  who  sometimes  worked  for  him,  hay- 
tying,  hedging,  and  doing  other  kinds  of  piecework  : 

"  I  am  Now  so  bussey  i  can 
not  come  at 
all  i  are  sorry 
I  cant  not 
come  yours 
truly  Mr.  —  " 


CHAPTER   V 

ON   WHITE   HILL 

To  go  on  foot  is  the  jolliest  way  of  traversing  the  downs,  and 
I  may  say  here  that  it  is  not  the  motorist  who  sees  the  best  of 
the  Surrey  hills.  There  is  a  very  good  road  on  the  top  of 
the  range  leading  from  Botley  Hill  down  to  Godstone,  but, 
unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  way  the  view  is  shut  out  by  tall 
beeches  or  firs  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  motoring  from 
Godstone  to  Merstham  along  the  top  of  the  chalk  downs 
is  practically  impossible.  Then,  again,  from  Merstham  to 
Colley  Hill  you  are  shut  out  from  views  by  having  to  diverge 
to  the  right  of  Gatton  Park.  On  Colley  Hill  no  car  can  take 
you  to  view  that  wonderful  vision  across  the  plain  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  but  you  are  perforce  driven  inland  again, 
having  to  skirt  the  bay  of  Walton  Heath.  At  Peeble  Combe, 
it  is  true,  you  get  on  to  the  road  again  which  runs  along  the 
ridge,  but  woods  shut  out  your  view  right  along  the  extent 
of  Betchworth  Hill,  Brockham  Hill,  and  Box  Hill.  It  is  only 
when  you  come  to  Box  Hill,  between  the  groves  of  trees, 
that  you  can  glimpse,  here  and  there,  from  your  seat  in  the 
car,  the  distant  country. 

The  summit  of  White  Hill  is  as  little  known  to  the  motorist 
as  the  Himalayas.  I  have  taken  my  cycle  up  Foster  Down 
once,  but  I  shall  never  do  it  again.  The  choicest  way  of  con- 
tinuing on  the  chalk  downs  is  on  foot,  unless  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  well  mounted,  and  in  footing  these  downs 
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you  can  always  keep  clear  of  the  woods  which  so  often  cut  off 
the  view  of  those  who  are  driving. 

To  strike  across  from  Tandridge  Hill  to  Foster  Down, 
you  touch  a  hard  road  above  Flint  House,  below  Marden 
Castle,  keeping  along  the  Old  Pilgrims'  Way  and  descending 
to  the  Old  Roman  Road  which  cuts  through  the  Godstone 
gap  to  Caterham.  You  cross  it  just  above  the  mushroom 
beds,  where  you  begin  to  ascend  the  hill,  on  the  crown  of 
which  stands  the  piece  of  warlike  defence,  hidden  by  beeches, 
left  by  Government  as  a  legacy  to  taxpayers  ages  ago.  You 
will  find  a  fort  has  been  erected  on  nearly  every  beautiful, 
commanding  site  along  these  downs — at  Colley  Hill,  at  Betch- 
worth  Hill,  and  even  at  Box  Hill. 

As  I  crossed  the  Caterham  Road,  which  is  the  Old  Roman 
Road  running  north  and  south,  and  was  making  for  the  foot- 
path up  the  steep  and  delightful  hawthorn  grove  that  winds 
round  the  quarry,  I  was  reminded,  as  a  carriage  and  pair 
came  towards  me  from  Caterham,  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened here  during  my  residence  in  Oxted. 

Two  high-spirited  Godstone  young  ladies,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  were  driving  home  after  a  ball  at  midnight  along 
this  very  lonely  road,  when  suddenly  the  carriage  pulled  up, 
and  a  masked  and  mounted  highwayman  appeared  at  each 
carriage  window. 

"  Ladies,"  said  one  of  the  two  men,  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
deliver  up  your  jewellery  and  money." 

"  Take  that  for  your  impudence,"  was  the  reply  that  the 
astonished  man  received,  as  a  heavy  black  fan  struck  him  a 
sharp  crack  on  the  nose. 

"  Drive  on  !  "  called  out  the  lady  to  the  coachman,  as 
the  highwayman  uttered  a  fierce  oath. 

The  two  highwaymen  were  the  ladies'  brother  and  a 
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friend,  who  had  persuaded  the  coachman  to  pull  up  when 
challenged  along  the  high  road. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Old  Road  passed  over  the  northern 
side  of  this  steep  escarpment  known  as  Foster  Down.  Local 
tradition  persists  in  making  the  pilgrims  pass  down  the 
southern  escarpment.  Though  not  a  high  one,  the  climb 
here  is  pretty  stiff.  The  footpath  passes  through  a  delightful 
beech  wood,  and  emerging  from  it  your  eye  ranges  over 
Tilburstow  Hill  and  the  Weald.  You  come  out  close  by  a 
keeper's  cottage,  where  two  chained  dogs  give  tongue  to  your 
unexpected  appearance,  for  this  chalk  ridge  is  not  much 
frequented  during  the  week.  Then  you  pass  under  the  shade 
of  horizontal  beechen  boughs,  where  the  sun's  rays  try  to 
filter  through  their  translucent  green  canopy  of  May  ;  and, 
just  below  the  fort,  which  is  quite  hidden  from  view  by  tall 
beech-trees,  the  path  winds  down  a  beech-clothed  precipice. 
Mounting  higher,  you  are  at  the  fort,  the  mound  and  ditch 
of  which  are  now  covered  with  blackberry  bushes,  and  a  sea 
of  bluebells  is  rushing  in  to  cover  with  beauty  the  ugly  scar 
on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 

The  crown  of  this  beech-covered  hill  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  a  quarry  of  pebbles.  Close  to  the  fort  has  been  cut  a 
new  road  through  a  beautiful  glen  leading  to  Caterham.  I 
learned  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  the  owner,  is  here  carving 
out  a  new  building  estate.  As  it  lies  round  the  northern 
side  of  the  Down,  it  fortunately  is  not  likely  to  form  any  great 
disfigurement  of  the  landscape.  One  cannot  help  fearing 
what  may  become  of  the  fourteen  acres  purchased  by  the  War 
Office  during  an  invasion  scare.  Most  of  these  fourteen 
acres  were,  I  understand,  common  land  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Caterham.  The  site  certainly  ought  to  go  back 
to  the  parish  of  Caterham,  and  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  on 
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the  part  of  the  Government  either  to  restore  it  or  to  hand 
over  the  site  to  the  National  Trust. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  stood  a  wind-swept  barn  in  which 
were  stabled  several  horses.  Outside  this  stable  was  a  barrel 
in  which  a  sheep-dog  was  lying  with  its  litter  of  pups.  For- 
tunately for  me,  so  the  owner  informed  me,  he  was  grooming 
his  horses  as  I  walked  up  to  the  stable  door.  He  was  the 
type  of  Surrey  man,  powerfully  made,  who  has  carved  his 
way  from  workman  to  what  is  called  a  contractor — that  is 
to  say,  he  owns  several  horses,  and  does  as  much  carting  as 
he  can  secure. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  buy  up  that  fort,"  he  said. 
"  I  lay  I  could  get  enough  pebbles  for  ballast  out  of  the 
ground  to  pay  for  its  cost,  and  I  would  let  the  poor  of  Cater- 
ham  have  the  run  of  it  too.  What  is  wanted  is  for  some 
rich  man  to  say  it  ought  to  come  back  to  the  poor  of  Cater- 
ham,  and  make  a  stir  about  it.  It  ought  never  to  have  been 
sold.  What  do  you  think  about  this  Government,  sir  ? 
What  I  says  is  that  it  does  some  good  things  and  some  bad. 
We  ought  all  to  help  one  another,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Now, 
I've  got  two  old  men  working  for  me,  who,  if  they  fall  ill, 
don't  get  any  benefit  from  the  Insurance  Act,  and  they  are 
not  old  enough  to  get  the  Old  Age  Pension.  It's  these  men 
between  sixty  and  seventy  gets  left  out  in  the  cold  that  wants 
helping  most.  Look  at  the  land  that's  been  taken  away  from 
the  poor  round  about  here  !  " 

"  Is  this  the  Pilgrims'  Way  ?  "  I  inquired,  changing  the 
conversation.  It  was  a  lonely  spot,  and  I  could  sym- 
pathise with  this  son  of  the  soil  in  wishing  to  have  a  talk 
with  me  as  he  groomed  his  horses  and  smoked  his  pipe  on 
this  wind-swept  eyrie. 

"  What  a  wonderful  lot  of  people  takes  an  interest  in  this 
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yere  Pilgrims'  Way !    They  allus  comes  and  asks  me,  and 
gets  out  their  maps  and  discusses  it." 

"It  is  something,  this  foot-worn  road  along  these  chalk 
downs,"  I  answered,  "  which  takes  us  back  and  links  us 
with  our  ancestors  who  lived  before  history  was  written." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  puzzled  way.  Between  us  there 
passed  something  unexpressed,  perhaps  unexpressible,  some- 
thing racial,  which  knitted  us  together  as  sons  of  the  same  soil. 

"  I'm  going  to  take  these  yere  'osses  to  London,"  he  said, 
when  the  moment  of  tension  had  passed,  and  he  had  lighted 
a  cigarette  I  handed  to  him.  There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes 
that  comes  to  men  accustomed  to  gaze  out  over  wide  land- 
scapes, who  are  out  in  all  weathers,  men  whose  faces  have 
been  toughened  by  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain.  Daily  his 
eyes  would  roam  over  the  wooded  sandstone  ridge  south- 
ward, across  the  blue  Weald  of  the  South  Downs,  and  north- 
ward over  the  green  folds  of  the  undulating  country  that 
rolls  towards  Chaldon  and  Coulsdon. 

Instead  of  taking  the  yew-lined  Pilgrims'  trackway,  which 
is  over-arched  with  stunted  trees  that  shut  out  too  much  of 
the  landscape  for  my  liking,  I  preferred  to  take  the  higher, 
grassy  pathway  that  leads  to  the  cross-roads.  From  here, 
holding  your  hat  tightly  to  your  head,  for  the  south-west 
wind  is  strong  enough  to  blow  the  teeth  down  your  throat, 
you  gaze  across  to  Reigate  and  Redhill,  right  over  Dorking 
and  the  Glory  Woods  with  Leith  Hill  striking  across  the 
western  horizon. 

When  you  come  to  the  cross-roads  you  are  faced  with  a 
great  house,  around  which  beeches  on  the  steep  escarp- 
ment of  White  Hill  gleam  like  green  torches.  Here  you 
can  take  the  road  over  the  Cardinal's  Cap  to  Arthur's 
Seat.  That  is  the  Pilgrims'  Way  and  the  more  ex- 
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hilarating  road ;  or  you  can  take  the  lower  way  and  the 
least  interesting,  though  the  easiest  road  to  Merstham  ;  and 
yet  there  is  something  fine  about  the  fortress-like  shape  of 
the  towering,  precipitous  downs.  Indeed,  the  contour  of 
the  downs  here  bellies  out  like  the  sails  of  a  three-master, 
and  their  billowy  shape  comes  as  a  surprise  to  anyone  who 
has  viewed  the  line  of  the  downs  from  the  road  between  God- 
stone  and  Blechingley.  There,  glancing  along  the  downs 
from  west  to  east,  they  rise  gently  with  a  long  sweep 
until  they  reach  Cardinal's  Cap,  and  then  they  seem  to  grow 
restive,  and  throw  up  wave  after  wave  of  green  hills  frothed 
with  foliage.  Tandridge  Hill  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  long 
throw  of  Botley  Hill,  which  carries  on  its  back,  as  though 
they  were  corks,  a  toy  castle  and  half  a  dozen  villas,  spending 
itself  finally  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where  it  laves  the  doorstep 
of  the  burgesses  of  Sevenoaks. 

Cardinal's  Cap,  750  feet  above  sea-level,  was  apparently 
once  the  site  of  a  Roman  Camp.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a 
battle  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  War  Coppice 
has  for  its  derivative  peace  rather  than  war  ;  for  "  war  "  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  "  wear,"  meaning  a  refuge.  The 
camp  is  computed  originally  -to  have  occupied  twenty-five 
acres,  and  Mr.  J.  Wickham  Flower  has  described  how  its 
double  vallum  and  inner  rampart  were  12  to  15  feet  above 
the  fosse,  which  was  6  to  8  feet  wide,  and  the  outer  rampart 
of  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height. 

What  a  magnificent  conning-tower  this  must  have  been 
in  olden  time,  jutting  out  as  boldly  as  Anstiebury  on  Leith 
Hill.  From  this  wind-swept  crest  the  road  from  London 
could  be  surveyed,  for  the  Romans  built  another  Stane  Street 
from  here  through  Chaldon  to  London.  The  long  sweep 
of  the  downs  east  and  west  would  come  under  surveillance, 
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and  the  enemy  be  detected  creeping  along  the  Old  Road 
afterwards  used  by  the  pilgrims. 

Immediately  below  could  have  been  seen  anything  moving 
along  the  hollo  wed-out  gait  clay  valley.  Across  this  stretched 
the  lower  green  sand  counterscarp,  covered  with  pine  and 
fir,  and  beyond  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  Weald,  rose  the  swelling 
ground  of  Ashdown  Forest,  heaving  up  like  a  gentle  wave  in 
the  midst  of  the  basin  of  the  Weald,  rimmed  by  the  South 
Down. 

No  doubt  a  road  was  made  by  the  Romans  to  connect 
Blechingley  Castle,  which  was  built,  Norman  fashion,  in  a 
sheltered  hollow,  with  the  Stane  Street  that  led  to  London. 
No  doubt,  too,  the  old  timbered  farmhouse  in  Brewer  Street 
was  at  one  time  the  gatehouse  to  Blechingley  Castle.  Here, 
close  by,  stands  Pendell  Court,  which  as  a  country  house  still 
retains  an  atmosphere  of  feudal  times.  Near  Pendell  House 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  building  and  a  hypocaust  were  dis- 
covered in  1813  ;  and  Pendell,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is 
supposed  to  be  Celtic. 

This  is  a  sequestered  part  of  the  world,  for,  though  there 
is  a  road  that  takes  you  along  the  valley  into  Merstham,  Brewer 
Street  eastwards  forms  a  cul-de-sac,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
a  footpath  leading  to  Godstone.  Therefore  Brewer  Street 
is  still  more  rural,  and  the  hedges  are  less  dusted  by  motors 
than  many  a  village  miles  away  from  urban  sites,  and  the 
old  half-timbered  farmhouse  still  stands  in  rustic  retreat. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  a  house  on  the  Caterham 
side  of  War  Coppice,  being  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  used 
to  garden,  as  the  evenings  drew  in,  by  lamplight.  His  neigh- 
bours jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  looking  for 
hidden  treasure,  for  there  is  a  tradition  that  there  were  many 
valuable  things  brought  from  Blechingley  Castle  in  the  old 
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days  and  buried  at  War  Coppice.  It  is  said  that  you  can 
tell  the  exact  spot  of  interment  by  the  hollow  sound ;  but 
my  friend  observes  that,  as  the  whole  wood  is  matted  with 
roots,  all  the  ground  when  tapped  emits  a  hollow  sound. 

Tradition  of  hidden  treasure  coming  down  to  the  present 
day  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  we  know  of 
what  was  stored  at  the  castle  when  Sir  Thomas  Carwarden 
received  a  visit  from  Queen  Mary.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
not  all  the  demi-lances  and  staves  and  pikes  and  corselets 
found  their  way  to  the  Tower,  and  at  the  time  when  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  entered  Surrey  other  materials — arms  and 
household  gods — might  have  found  a  grave  amid  the  roots 
of  War  Coppice. 

At  Arthur's  Seat  stands  the  statue  of  a  pilgrim.  The 
story  goes  that  the  former  occupier  purchased  this  statue  in 
London,  and  the  dealer  agreed  that  the  price  paid  for  it 
should  cover  carriage  and  fixture.  But  apparently  the  dealer 
did  not  know  the  steepness  of  White  Hill,  and  it  took  him 
a  long  time  to  drag  the  statue  up,  and  when  it  was  fixed  there, 
the  boys  declared  it  was  Lazarus,  and  threw  mud  and  stones 
at  it.  It  had  to  be  caged  in  for  protection,  and  finally  for 
safety  had  to  be  moved  to  another  site.  A  statue  of  Christ 
robed  as  a  poor  preacher  receiving  alms  would,  no  doubt,  be 
treated  in  much  the  same  manner,  for  a  symbol  of  poverty 
must  not  intrude  itself  even  upon  the  poor. 

At  one  time  Calderon,  the  artist,  had  a  house  at  War 
Coppice  that  was  built  of  concrete,  which  can  easily  be  made 
here  with  the  pebbles  that  lie  about  so  plentifully.  The 
house  was  afterwards  burnt  down. 


CHAPTER   VI 

OVER   COLLEY   HILL   INTO   REIGATE 

AT  Merstham  it  would  be  well  to  hurry  across  the  main  road 
if  you  are  traversing  the  downs  at  the  week-end,  for  an  un- 
ceasing procession  of  motors  and  motor-cycles  passes  from  the 
inland  metropolis  to  that  of  the  sea.  Yet  Jefferies  found  the 
romance  of  nature  enthralling  along  the  metalled  way.  Even 
Clapham  Junction  contributed  "  two  pairs  of  shrikes  using 
the  telegraph  wires  "  as  a  perch. 

"  A  wood  pigeon  keeps  pace  with  the  train — its  vigorous 
pinions  can  race  against  an  engine — but  cannot  elude  the 
hawk. 

"  The  haze  hangs  over  the  wide,  dark  plain,  which,  soon 
after  passing  Redhill,  stretches  away  on  the  right.  It  seems 
to  us  in  the  train  to  extend  from  the  foot  of  a  great  bluff 
there  till  the  first  rampart  of  the  still  distant  South  Downs. 
In  the  evening  that  haze  will  be  changed  to  a  flood  of  purple 
light  veiling  the  horizon.  Fitful  glances  at  the  newspaper 
or  a  novel  pass  the  time  ;  but  now  I  can  read  no  longer, 
for  I  know,  without  any  marks  or  tangible  evidence,  that 
the  hills  are  drawing  near.  There  is  always  hope  in  the 
hills. 

'  The  dust  of  London  fills  the  eyes  and  blurs  the  vision  ; 
but  it  penetrates  deeper  than  that.  There  is  a  dust  that 
chokes  the  spirit,  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  streets  so 
long,  the  stones  so  stony,  the  desk  so  wooden  ;  the  very 
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rustiness  of  the  iron  railings  about  the  offices  sets  the  teeth 
on  edge ;  the  sooty,  blackened  walls  (yet  without  shadow) 
thrust  back  the  sympathies  which  are  ever  trying  to  cling  to 
inanimate  things  around  us.  A  breeze  comes  in  at  the  car- 
riage window — wild  puff,  disturbing  the  heated  stillness  of 
the  summer  day.  It  is  easy  to  tell  where  that  came  from— 
silently  the  Downs  have  stolen  into  sight." 

At  the  head  of  the  old  village  of  Merstham,  challenging 
the  way,  stands  the  gateway  to  Merstham  House.  Behind 
this,  and,  according  to  the  Ordnance  map,  behind  Gatton 
Park,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  runs  the  old  Pilgrims* 
Way,  along  the  road  leading  to  Reigate  Hill ;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Belloc,  the  Pilgrims'  Way  ran  through  the  Park,  and 
not  round  it.  If  so,  it  was  rather  a  pity  that  the  Old 
Way  was  not  retained  as  a  public  footpath.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  is  wrong.  Either  the 
Pilgrims'  Way  went  through  the  Park,  of  which  Mr.  Belloc 
seems  quite  sure,  or  the  Pilgrims'  Way  passed  by  the  slanting 
bow-line  of  yews  which  span  the  high  ground  of  Gatton  Park. 

Going  from  west  to  east,  Mr.  Belloc  says,  "  the  true 
course  of  it  is  :  enters  Gatton  Park  south  of  the  Upper  Lodge, 
passes  through  the  trees  to  the  left  of  the  carriage  drive, 
forms  part  of  this  drive  towards  bottom  of  hill  near  Middle 
Lodge.  Then  enters  wood  north  of  Gatton  Tower,  and 
appears  as  terrace  along  side  of  hill.  Then  appears  again 
in  avenue  leading  to  East  Lodge,  and  so  out  of  the  Park." 

I  approached  the  Park  by  means  of  a  lane  bordered  by 
lime-trees,  which  early  in  May  were  showing  their  beautiful 
blossom,  tipped  with  pink  ;  and  when  I  got  inside  the  Park, 
so  green  was  the  grass,  so  dense  was  the  foliage  of  the  oaks 
and  beeches,  so  beautifully  kept  was  the  entire  Park,  with 
its  undulations  and  its  string  of  lakes,  ending  with  one  cover- 
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ing  ten  acres,  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  surely  this 
was  a  place  designed  by  Nature  as  a  retreat  for  those  who 
understood  her  and  disliked  contact  with  the  seething 
multitude. 

Gatton  has  retained  in  a  marvellous  way  its  unity  as  a 
feudal  possession  in  spite  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 — that 
Reform  Act  which  Lord  Somers,  living  then  at  Reigate 
Priory,  declared  would  produce  "  a  revolution  and  endanger 
all  property."  It  has  lost  its  two  members  of  Parliament, 
it  is  true,  who  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  owner  and  his 
butler  ;  and  the  grotesque,  diminutive  "  Town  Hall,"  stand- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  chestnuts,  has  lost  its  purpose, 
but  so  wealthy  has  become  the  present  owner  of  Gatton 
Park — Sir  Jeremiah  Colman — that  the  Town  Hall  might 
now  easily  be  slung  up  in  the  magnificent  hall  of  the  house, 
where  it  would  look  like  a  bird-cage. 

The  church,  which  stood  so  close  to  the  house  that  the 
owner  should  never  get  wet  when  attending  Divine  Service, 
still  stands  as  it  stood  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  beautifully-carved  seats  came  from  Rouen.  The  altar, 
from  Nuremberg,  is  ascribed  to  Diirer,  the  altar  steps  are  from 
Tongres,  and  the  stained-glass  windows  are  from  Aiirschot. 

I  am  told  that  an  old  shepherd,  who  died  on  the  estate  a 
few  years  ago,  could  remember  the  last  election  taking  place 
in  the  Town  Hall  before  1832,  for  he  remembered  as  a  small 
boy  the  comic  formality  of  the  candidate  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  tiny  open  Town  Hall. 

The  population  of  Gatton  seems  to  be  now  the  same  in 
number  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  voters 
may  be  more  numerous.  It  is  said  by  some  that  there  must 
have  been  a  small  town  or  village  inside  this  Park  once  ; 
there  are  traces  to  be  found  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
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brickwork  under  the  ground.  However,  as  far  as  residences 
stand,  Gatton  Park  has  not  altered  since  it  was  a  rotten 
borough.  There  are  the  mansion,  the  church,  the  agent's 
house,  the  lodge-keepers'  cottages,  and  those  of  a  few  servants, 
as  it  was  in  the  year  1832  ;  and  these  houses  are  contained 
within  a  private  park  two  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  in  width, 
situated  a  bare  eighteen  miles  from  the  teeming  population 
of  London ! 

Our  Surrey  Hills  are  rich  historically  in  rotten  boroughs, 
for  besides  Gatton  there  were  Blechingley,  Reigate,  and  Hasle- 
mere.  To  Cobbett,  Gatton  was  a  "  very  rascally  spot  of 
earth  "  ;  and  we  can  imagine  him  rubbing  his  sturdy  hands, 
in  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill  wiped  out  from  our  national 
slate  its  two  members  for  Parliament,  the  privilege  to  elect 
whom,  two  years  before,  Lord  Monson  had  bought  with  the 
land  for  £100,000.  It  was  Lord  Monson  who  intended  to 
make  Gatton  House  one  of  the  most  superb  in  England.  He 
began  building  a  magnificent  hall  to  the  house,  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  which  he  copied  from  the  Corsini  Chapel 
in  Rome.  He  paved  it  with  antique  marbles  designed  for 
King  Charles  IV  of  Spain,  which  he  purchased  at  Rome  for 
£10,000  ;  but  he  never  completed  his  extravagant  design. 
For  some  years  a  very  ordinary  roof  was  clapped  down  upon 
these  pretentious  walls,  and  it  was  left  to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman 
to  complete  Lord  Monson 's  unfulfilled  ambition. 

As  you  walk  through  the  Park  and  come  out  by  the  lodge 
overlooking  Wray  Park,  you  are  on  the  top  of  Reigate  Hill. 
About  twenty  acres  of  land  skirting  the  road  taking  you  down 
into  the  town  were  purchased  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  in 
July  1914  from  Lord  Monson  and  presented  to  the  borough. 
From  the  little  suspension  bridge  flung  across  the  steep  road 
leading  down  into  Reigate  you  get  a  magnificent  view  over 
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Reigate,  Redhill  Common,  and  the  Weald  beyond.  You  are 
now  on  the  old  Pilgrims'  Way,  which  skirts  another  fort 
erected  by  the  War  Office  behind  a  group  of  tall,  wind-swept 
beeches  that  stand  out  as  a  landmark  for  many,  many  miles. 

The  fort  has  been  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who 
must  feel  as  proud  as  a  feudal  baron  with  so  large  a  fort  on 
his  estate. 

If  you  look  through  these  beeches  in  the  month  of  May, 
with  the  sun  shining  through  the  light-green  leaves,  you  vision, 
far  down  in  the  valley,  Bell  Street,  Reigate,  through  a  romantic 
woodland  telescope.  You  forget  the  ugly  fort,  and  pass  on 
to  the  barebacked  down  known  as  Colley  Hill,  whence  you 
get  the  view  which  Cobbett  declared  to  be  "  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  whole  world." 

But  Cobbett  always  had  an  eye  for  something  besides 
the  beauty  of  landscapes.  "  At  Mr.  Pym's,"  he  tells  us, 
"  at  Colley  Farm,  we  found  one  of  the  very  finest  pieces  of 
mangel-wurzel  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  We  cal- 
culated that  there  would  be  little  short  of  forty  tons  to  the 
acre"  This  would  be  a  very  creditable  crop  even  to-day. 
I  myself  have  seen  a  gigantic  crop  of  maize  growing  on 
another  farm  in  the  borough  which  was  visited  by  Cobbett, 
and  this  was  on  "  Squire  Charington's  "  estate — a  visit  which 
gave  Cobbett  an  opportunity  to  fire  off  some  of  his  pungent 
remarks.  Writing  of  the  tendency  even  at  that  date  for  the 
children  of  farmers  to  prefer  genteel  employment,  he  said : 

"  The  children  (which  is  the  worst  part  of  it)  are  all  too 
clever  to  work  :  they  are  to  be  gentlefolks.  Go  to  plough ! 
Good  God  !  What, '  young  gentlemen '  go  to  plough  !  They 
become  clerks,  or  some  skimmy-dish  thing  or  other.  They 
flee  from  the  dirty  work,  as  cunning  horses  do  from  the  bridle." 

These  snobbish  ideas  are  not  uncommonly  held  to-day. 
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I  remember  once  driving  into  Reigate,  making  my  seat  a 
bag  of  peas  I  was  taking  into  market.  I  had  the  temerity  to 
lift  my  hat  to  a  lady  I  knew,  whose  husband  was  "  something 
in  the  city,"  and  she  looked  through  me  as  though  I  had  been 
a  wraith  ! 

As  to  farming  as  a  profession,  I  must  say,  in  defence  of 
the  young,  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  Gatton  Parks  of 
the  south  country  is  not  encouraging  to  those  who  wish  to 
follow  the  plough. 

Entering  Reigate  to-day  from  the  top  of  Colley  Hill,  one 
cannot  help  recalling  Cobbett's  description  of  the  coaching 
road  through  Reigate  close  on  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"  From  London  to  Reigate,"  he  writes,  "  is  about  as 
villainous  a  tract  as  England  contains.  The  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  gravel  and  clay,  with  big  yellow  stones  in  it,  sure  sign  of 
really  bad  land.  Before  you  descend  the  hill  to  go  into  Rei- 
gate you  pass  Gatton  ('  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  '),  which  is  a 
very  rascally  spot  of  earth.  The  trees  are  here  a  week  later 
than  they  are  at  Tooting.  At  Reigate  they  are  (to  save  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  road)  cutting  through  a  hill.  They  have 
lowered  a  little  hill  on  the  London  side  of  Sutton.  Thus 
is  the  money  of  the  country  actually  thrown  away ;  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  is  taken  from  the  industrious  and  given  to  the 
idlers.  Mark  the  process  :  the  town  of  Brighton,  in  Sussex, 
50  miles  from  the  *  Wen/  is  on  the  seaside,  and  is  thought 
by  the  stockjobbers  to  afford  a  salubrious  air.  It  is  situated 
so  that  a  coach,  which  leaves  it  not  very  early  in  the  morning, 
reaches  London  by  noon  ;  and  starting  to  go  back  in  two 
hours  and  a  half  afterwards,  reaches  Brighton  not  very  late  at 
night.  Great  parcels  of  stockjobbers  stay  at  Brighton  with  the 
women  and  children.  They  skip  backward  and  forward  on  the 
coaches,  and  actually  carry  on  stockjobbing  in  'Change  Alley, 
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though  they  reside  at  Brighton.  This  place  is,  besides,  a  place 
of  great  resort  with  the  whiskered  gentry.  There  are  not  less 
than  twenty  coaches  that  leave  the  '  Wen  '  every  day  for  this 
place  ;  and,  there  being  three  or  four  different  roads,  there 
is  a  great  rivalship  for  the  custom.  This  sets  the  people  to 
work  to  shorten  and  to  level  the  roads  ;  and  here  you  see 
hundreds  of  men  and  horses  constantly  at  work  to  make 
pleasant  and  quick  travelling  for  the  Jews  and  jobbers.  The 
Jews  and  jobbers  pay  the  turnpikes,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  they 
get  the  money  from  the  land  and  the  labourer.  They  drain 
these,  from  John  o'  Groat's  House  to  the  Land's  End,  and 
lay  out  some  of  the  money  on  the  Brighton  roads.  ...  It 
is  time  that  these  degenerate  dogs  were  swept  away,  at  any 
rate." 

After  this  explosion  we  get  a  gentle  picture  of  the  Plain 
beyond. 

'  The  blackthorns  are  in  full  bloom,  and  make  a  grand 
show.  When  you  quit  Reigate  to  go  towards  Crawley,  you 
enter  on  what  is  called  the  Weald  of  Surrey.  It  is  level 
country,  and  the  soil  a  very,  very  strong  loam,  with  clay 
beneath  to  a  great  depth.  The  fields  are  small,  and  about  a 
third  of  the  land  covered  with  oak-woods  and  coppice- woods. 
This  is  a  country  of  wheat  and  beans,  the  latter  of  which  are 
about  three  inches  high,  the  former  about  seven,  and  both 
looking  very  well.  I  did  not  see  a  field  of  bad-looking  wheat 
from  Reigate  Hill  foot  to  Crawley,  nor  from  Crawley  across 
to  this  place,  where,  though  the  whole  country  is  but  poorish, 
the  wheat  looks  very  well  ;  and  if  this  weather  hold  about 
twelve  days,  we  shall  recover  the  lost  time.  They  have  been 
stripping  trees  (taking  the  bark  off)  about  five  or  six  days. 
The  nightingales  sing  very  much,  which  is  a  sign  of  warm 
weather.  The  house-martins  and  the  swallows  are  come  in 
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abundance  ;  and  they  seldom  do  come  until  the  weather  be 
set  in  for  mild." 

Fortunately  for  posterity,  the  site  from  whence  you  obtain 
the  finest  view  in  the  world  has  been  preserved  by  the  National 
Trust,  and  added  to  this  acquisition  is  the  adjoining  land  of 
20  acres  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  presented  to  the  borough  of 
Reigate  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Taylor.  No  bandstands,  no 
rookeries,  no  fountains,  no  beds  of  geraniums  are  to  be 
allowed  to  spoil  this  noble  Down.  A  few  seats  have  been 
placed  here  and  there,  where  those  who  have  emerged  from 
towns  clogged  with  mental  cobwebs  can  rest  while  they  are 
blown  away  by  racing  sou 'westers. 

The  only  ornamental  structure  is  one  for  which  the  thirsty 
modern  pilgrim  should  give  thanks,  and  this  is  a  drinking- 
fountain,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  yet  on  a 
site  which  is  not  obtrusive.  This  handsome  domed  fountain 
was  "  Presented  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Reigate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert 
William  Inglis  in  1909."  It  stands  750  feet  above  sea-level. 

One  of  the  finest  achievements  ever  performed  on  these 
Surrey  Hills  was  the  purchase  by  the  National  Trust  of  the 
60  acres  of  this  piece  of  barebacked  down,  which,  had  it  been 
built  upon,  would  have  marred  this  range  of  hills  from  many 
a  distant  point  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  We  are  largely  in- 
debted to  a  local  resident,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crosfield,  and  other 
subscribers  for  the  public  acquisition  of  this  health-giving 
promenade.  From  it  you  can  see  Crowborough  Beacon, 
Shoreham  and  Arundel  Gaps,  Hindhead  and  Selborne 
Hanger,  and  the  inevitable  Chanctonbury  Ring. 

The  long  line  of  the  Downs  curving  westward  to  Box  Hill, 
with  Leith  Hill  leaping  forth,  is  the  view  westwards.  Im- 
mediately beneath  you  scan  the  top  of  the  windmill  on  Reigate 
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Heath,  girdled  with  blazing  gorse,  and  over  it  the  green 
plateau  ridge  of  Reigate  Park. 

The  purchase  by  the  National  Trust  will  no  doubt  secure 
a  sanctuary  to  many  a  species  of  bird,  insect,  and  flower 
whose  doom  was  already  sounded  by  the  ring  of  the  brick- 
layer's trowel.  Here  the  tree-pipit,  the  cirl-bunting,  the 
grasshopper  warbler,  the  shy  night-jar,  the  red-backed  shrike, 
still  have  their  nights  inviolate.  The  ground-pine,  the  chalk 
milkwort,  the  greater  burnet-saxifrage,  the  clustered  bell- 
flower,  the  orchis,  the  upright  mountain  bedstraw,  will  not 
be  disturbed  to  give  room  to  the  bedded  genteel  geranium 
or  the  pruned  privet  hedge.  The  lovely  little  lace  border 
moth,  the  straw  belle,  and  the  dew  moth  will  be  allowed  to 
flit  from  wild  flower  to  wild  flower,  giving  delight  to  the  eyes 
of  many  a  town  child  freed  from  the  prison  of  brick  walls. 

Jefferies  considered  the  brightest  bird  on  the  Downs  was 
the  stonechat.  "  Perched  on  a  dead  thistle,  his  blackest  of 
black  heads,  the  white  streak  by  his  neck,  and  the  brilliance 
of  his  colouring  contrasted  with  the  yellow  gorse  around." 

In  Kingswood  Warren  near  by,  a  man  told  me,  he  was 
acting  as  one  of  a  hundred  beaters  when  154  hares  were  shot 
in  one  afternoon ! 

Sitting  on  the  top  of  Colley  Hill,  it  is  pleasant  to  image 
the  Canterbury  pilgrims  leaving  the  Old  Road  and  taking  the 
precipitous  curving  footpath  into  the  town,  by  that  white 
ribbon  of  chalk  clinging  round  the  shoulder  of  the  Down  that 
signals  the  position  of  Colley  Hill  across  the  Weald.  The 
chalky  way  is  bordered  by  yews,  which  stand  up  like  the 
shades  of  the  departed  pilgrims. 

Two  years  ago  some  five  hundred  pilgrims,  accoutred  and 
hosed  like  their  ancestors  who  pilgrimed  to  Canterbury,  were 
to  be  seen,  mounted  on  horseback,  passing  down  this  bridal 
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path  and  entering  the  town,  as  did  the  pilgrims  through 
Slipshoe  Lane  to  beg  or  pay  for  refreshment  for  the  night. 
At  the  very  spot  where  pilgrims  entered  the  town  once  a 
year,  now  motor  buses  disgorge  Londoners  every  hour, 
seeking  the  pleasures  of  the  Park  or  Heath.  Some  of  the 
pilgrims  would  no  doubt  stay  at  the  Priory,  once  the  property 
of  the  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  commander  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  navy,  and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Somers 
Somerset — a  residence  which  frequently  housed  the  late 
King  Edward. 

I  have  only  entered  the  Priory  once,  and  that  was  the 
occasion  when  I  asked  Mr.  Somers  Somerset  to  nominate  me 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Town  Council,  which  he  did  with 
willingness.  Reigate  has  not  a  very  enviable  reputation  for 
politics,  either  local  or  parliamentary,  and  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  attempt  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  of  the  jobbery 
which  then  littered  the  way  of  reform. 

Naturally  enough,  I  did  not  win  a  seat,  but  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  causing  a  town  to  be  painted  red  once  in  my 
life,  for  this  was  the  colour  of  my  opponent,  and  of  making 
75  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  take  the  trouble  to  vote.  Prob- 
ably I  should  never  have  gained  the  fair  number  of  votes  I 
did  manage  to  score  had  it  not  been  that  my  bowling  aver- 
age for  a  local  cricket  club  happened  to  be  fairly  good.  But 
Reigate,  I  am  told,  has  now  reformed  its  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 

In  Bell  Street,  opposite  the  Priory  grounds,  lived  for  a 
time  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  etchers,  Samuel  Palmer. 
His  old  Reigate  friends  will  remember  the  small,  lithe  figure 
encased  in  the  long  waistcoat  buttoned  square  under  the  chin, 
the  humorous  movement  of  the  sensitive  lips,  whilst  the 
prominent  nose  and  dark  eyes  gave  dignity  to  a  head  finely 
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poised.  He  was  a  painter  who  put  brain-stuff  into  his  work, 
and  Rossetti  has  said  that  he  who  possesses  one  of  Palmer's 
etchings  or  paintings  will  have  a  treasure  of  constantly- 
growing  value  ;  |jut  it  is  as  an  etcher  that  he  might  stand 
near  to  Diirer  and  Rembrandt. 

*  When  he  was  a  child  of  three  or  four  years,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  his  nurse  and  he  stood  watching  at  a  window 
while  the  full  moon,  rising  behind  the  branches  of  a  great 
elm,  cast  a  maze  of  shadows  on  the  opposite  wall.  As  the 
shadows  changed  the  girl  repeated  this  couplet : 

" '  Fond  man  !  the  vision  of  a  moment  made  ! 
Dream  of  a  dream,  and  shadow  of  a  shade.' " 

He  apparently  owed  a  good  deal  to  this  nurse-girl,  for  he 
never  forgot  those  shadows,  and  his  power  of  reproducing 
velvety  blackness  and  the  high  lights,  with  their  mystery, 
their  softness,  their  quietude — such  as  are  seen  under  a  moon 
— was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  art. 

It  was  Palmer  who  said  that  "  we  have  been  walking 
backwards,  not  towards  Nature,  but  Naturalism."  Writing 
of  .Carlyle,  he  said  :  "  He  tried  to  make  the  purse-proud 
English  ashamed  of  their  gentility,  respectability,  and  rubbish. 
He  taught  that  work  was  noble  ;  idleness  shameful ;  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  live  to  please  themselves  live  the 
life  of  a  beast — of  the  poodle  on  their  hearthrug  ;  that  duty, 
not  pleasure,  was  *  our  being's  end  and  aim  ' ;  that  realities 
were  better  than  shams.  But  to  make  the  upper  middle 
classes  swallow  all  this,  he  was  obliged  to  disguise  medicinal 
truth,  not  exactly  in  nectar,  but  in  a  Scotch  porridge  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose,  a  notable  '  sham  '  of  his  own." 

Carlyle,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  keeps  you  on  the  tenterhooks 
of  expectation  of  some  ultra-solomonic  wisdom  which  will 
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make  Hooker  and  Bacon,  and  Milton,  and  Newton,  and 
Butler  seem  like  a  bench  of  old  daddies  warming  themselves 
in  the  sun.  It  is  true  the  wisdom-rockets  never  explode,  but 
there  is  some  strange  attraction  in  Carlylese  which  beguiles 
you  through  the  next  essay,  and  the  next,  with  like  expectation 
and  with  like  result  till  you  weary  of  it  at  last." 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  fine  collection  of 
Palmer's  etchings  in  a  most  appropriate  setting — in  the  grey- 
toned  Tudor  house  of  a  Cotswold  village.  Needless  to  say, 
these  precious  specimens  of  English  art  were  owned  by  an 
American. 

Reigate  can  boast  of  another  painter,  though  a  lesser  one, 
whose  studio  stands  in  a  road  on  the  slope  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  Park,  and  that  is  Mr.  W.  Tatton  Winter. 

A  few  wind-swept,  ragged  trees,  swaying  (always  to  the 
left)  on  a  bit  of  roadside  waste  ;  a  stagnant  pool  faintly 
glimmering  under  the  mystic  glow  of  twilight ;  grey  clouds 
and  a  somnolent  silence  pervading  the  entire  atmosphere  : 
this  is  what  that  genial  optimist,  Tatton  Winter,  loves  to 
paint.  This  characteristic  is  curious,  and  I  cannot  account 
for  it  save  on  the  assumption  that  he  must  be  eternally  search- 
ing for  something  unlike  himself. 

Yet  Mr.  Winter  must  sometimes  feel  that  he  has  wrung 
the  last  tear  out  of  Nature,  for,  just  as  we  are  crying  out  for 
a  sharp  line  to  startle  us  out  of  that  silky  silence  that  per- 
vades his  canvas,  he  goes  off  to  France  or  Spain  and  brings 
back  a  portfolio  full  of  hard,  bright  sketches.  Then  we  see 
him  rollicking  in  reds  and  yellows,  and  becoming  generous 
with  his  purple  patches.  Here  he  is  the  happy,  revelling 
Bohemian  let  out  into  the  sunshine  for  a  holiday.  His  English 
Puritanical  resolve  never  to  paint  the  pretty-pretty  is  thrown 
to  the  winds.  He"  dares  a  blue  sky  and  green  window-shutters  ! 
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It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  at  home  he  attempts  to 
strike  the  triumphant  note  of  sunlit  noontide,  such  as  we  see 
in  his  "  Southern  England."  Again  and  again  he  takes  us 
back  to  his  metier,  to  see  something  beautiful  in  a  line  of 
washing  linen  flapping  in  the  wind  on  a  half-worn  common 
near  London,  or  he  may  warm  to  a  gipsy  van  showing  a  light 
on  a  wet,  windy  night  in  March,  seen  across  a  desolate  heath. 

Yet  Mr.  Winter  is  more  at  home,  a  greater  painter  in 
grey  tones,  than  when  he  is  hilarious.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  warm  water-colour  drawing  of  Blechingley,  and  compare 
it  with  his  oil-painting  of  Walton  Heath.  Walton  Heath 
gives  one  a  sense  of  haunting  beauty  which  will  endure  long 
after  the  Oriental  splendour  of  "  Blechingley  "  has  passed 
into  the  night  of  forgotten  things.  If  anyone  feels  it  unfair 
to  compare  a  water-colour  drawing  with  a  painting  in  oils, 
let  him  turn  from  "  Blechingley  "  to  the  mystical  depths  in 
that  crepuscular  drawing  of  a  man  lighting  his  pipe  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  named,  if  I  remember  rightly,  "  Life's 
Consoler."  He  will  then  appreciate  Mr.  Winter's  talent  in 
being  able  to  make  a  dark  study  luminous. 

Reigate  has  given  Mr.  Winter  many  an  inspiring  idea  in 
the  composition  of  his  pictures,  particularly  Reigate  Park 
and  Reigate  Heath.  Again  and  again  do  we  come  across  the 
firs  in  the  Park  bending  under  a  gale,  the  Windmill  on  the 
Heath,  the  Sandy  Lane  around  the  Park,  the  Weald  towards 
Leith  Hill,  and,  less  successfully,  the  Parish  Church,  the 
Tunnel  Road,  and  the  High  Street. 

Now  what  we  want  is  an  artist  who  can  make  us  see 
beauty  in  subjects  as  dull  and  uninspiring  as  a  Mayor's 
garden  party,  where  the  elements  of  romance  are  present, 
but  where  they  are  starched  and  strangled  out  of  reach  of 
our  spiritual  vision.  What  we  want  is  an  artist  who  can 
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paint  a  picture  full  of  beauty,  composed,  say,  of  a  newly- 
elected  town  councillor,  standing  in  a  top-hat  at  the  market- 
place, being  saluted  by  a  policeman.  Such  a  genius  who  can 
discover  in  the  eyes  of  the  councillor  a  spiritual  light  born  of 
the  joy  of  doing  great  things  for  his  fellows,  or  give  dignity 
to  a  policeman  saluting  a  lofty-minded  comrade,  should 
indeed  be  hailed  with  acclamation. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Tatton  Winter's  studio  lives  that  inter- 
esting personality  amongst  modern  men  of  letters,  Mr.  Bart 
Kennedy.  I  remember  him  when  he  first  came  to  live  in 
South  Park.  The  vicar,  the  Reverend  E.  Rhys  Jones,  asked 
me  if  I  would  introduce  him  to  the  well-known  writer,  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  merely  clerical  call.  I  called  on 
the  vicar  some  weeks  after  the  introduction  was  made,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  anything  more  of  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  me  to  get  a  young  photographer  to 
meet  him  at  the  vicarage  to  arrange  about  some  photographs 
for  a  book  of  his.  On  the  arrival  of  the  photographer  I  sent 
word  over  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  message  that  came  back 
was  :  '  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy  was  engaged  in  literary  labour, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed  for  two  or  three  hours.'  There- 
upon I  went  across  to  his  house,  and,  hearing  my  voice,  he 
called  out  from  some  upper  room  :  '  Come  up,  Mr.  Jones. 
I  don't  mind  you  coming  up  here,  though  I  couldn't  be  taken 
from  my  immediate  environment.'  And  when  I  reached  his 
writing-room  I  found  the  author  stripped  to  the  waist  for  his 
job,  the  only  furniture  in  the  room  being  a  chair  and  a  table. 
He  stripped  to  write,  just  as  he  stripped  to  throw  earth  when 
he  was  a  navvy." 

I  am  always — as  we  most  of  us  are,  I  think — interested 
in  the  habits  of  literary  men,  certainly  in  those  of  creative 
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writers  like  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy.  Evidently  this  burly  ex-navvy 
had  a  sensitive  mind,  for  I  learned  that  three  trees  in  his 
garden  had  "  got  on  to  his  nerves,"  and  for  a  time  he  had 
in  consequence  to  do  his  writing  in  town. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  found  him  entertaining  tramps  in 
a  shed  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden,  and  the  shed  was  full 
of  smoke.  I  think  the  author  was  trying  to  cook  a  bloater 
or  a  steak.  At  another  time  he  royally  entertained  several 
unemployed  men  with  champagne. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Kennedy  once  declared  that  no  tramp 
was  ever  turned  empty  away  from  his  door  ;  but  a  friend  of 
mine  cynically  pointed  out  that  before  the  tramp  could  reach 
the  door  there  was  a  gate  to  open,  behind  which  crouched  a 
fierce  dog.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  for  the  dogs 
who  accompanied  the  author  on  his  constitutionals  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  aggressive.  However,  it  is  a  story  which 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  the  first  to  appreciate. 

Reigate  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the  home  counties 
where  you  can  occasionally  meet  with  a  leisurely  one-horse 
chaise  circumnavigating  the  charming  old  Town  Hall,  which 
pleasantly  obstructs  the  middle  of  the  street.  West  Street 
and  Church  Street  are  reminiscent  of  the  age  of  Anthony 
Trollope.  Brewing  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this 
medieval  town,  as  it  is  of  Guildford. 

There  is  one  thing  of  which  the  town  can  boast  that  I 
have  never  yet  seen  recorded  in  a  history  of  Surrey,  and  that 
is  the  most  charming  barber's  shop  in  England.  In  the 
town,  where  the  fever  of  commercialism  runs  at  a  low  ebb, 
you  can  have  your  hair  cut  in  a  large  room,  the  French 
windows  of  which  open  out  on  to  a  beautiful  lawn,  where 
birds  come  to  feed  out  of  suspended  cocoanuts,  and  King 
Charles  spaniels  lazily  sun  themselves  when  bored  with  the 
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company  of  unsociable  customers.  There  too  is  an  antique 
shop  which  will  fit  you  with  Tudor  furniture.  This  it  has 
done  completely  for  a  house  at  Leigh,  three  miles  away, 
which  has  recently  been  built  with  old  timber,  tiles,  and 
stone  taken  from  farmhouses  dating  back  to  Tudor  times. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Reigate,  besides  its  sleepy  early 
Victorian  atmosphere,  is  its  Park.  It  is  of  the  same  sandstone 
ridge  on  which  is  situated  Redhill  Common,  a  far  better- 
known  Cockney  promenade.  I  would  not  diminish  the 
attraction  of  Redhill  Common,  for  from  it  one  gets  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  Weald  ;  and  I  have  my  eye  on  the 
workhouse  there  when  the  time  comes  when  my  books  are 
no  longer  read,  and  I  have  to  take  my  share  of  that  fund  to 
which  I  have  been  contributing  through  the  rate-collector  for 
so  many  years.  I  think  that  rooms  at  the  Redhill  Workhouse 
should  be  reserved  for  broken-down  poets,  painters,  and 
descriptive  writers.  Happy  are  those  who  can  afford  to  rent 
a  house  overlooking  the  breezy,  healthy,  high  common,  where 
cricket  and  swimming  are  to  be  had  in  summer,  and  skating 
in  the  winter,  and  golf  all  the  year  round,  though  better 
cricket  is  played  on  the  Reigate  Priory  ground. 

But  Reigate  Park  has  a  wild  woodland  charm  denied  to 
Redhill  Common,  and  its  ridge  is  a  green  plateau,  where  it  is 
pleasant  to  walk  and  watch  the  sun  setting  behind  the  Glory 
Woods  and  Leith  Hill.  Under  its  bare,  broad  spine  the  flank 
is  furred  with  gorse.  Unfortunately,  the  seclusion  of  Reigate 
Park  in  one  or  two  of  its  coombes  has  become  exclusion,  owing 
to  the  erection  of  notices  by  the  Lady  of  the  Manor. 

The  history  of  how  some  of  the  land  was  acquired  and 
held  makes  amusing  reading  now  that  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  land  question.  Reigate  Castle,  which  stood  on  the 
ancient  British  Way,  was  held  by  the  Earl  de  Warenne, 
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where  Edward  I  held  a  Court  of  Assize  to  inquire  into  the 
warrants  by  which  the  baron  held  the  lands.  De  Warenne 
was  asked  to  produce  his  warrant  for  Reigate.  "  By  this 
instrument,"  he  exclaimed  with  audacity,  drawing  a  sword 
and  striking  the  council  table  with  it,  "  do  I  hold  my  lands, 
and  by  the  same  I  intend  to  keep  them."  At  all  times  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  morality  in  the  acquisition  of  land. 

From  the  top  of  the  sloping  plateau  of  the  Park,  against 
the  white  background  of  the  Betchworth  chalk-pits,  the  old 
windmill  on  the  Heath  is  seen  extending  its  great  dark  arms  ; 
and  those  mounds,  where  fir-trees  now  wave  their  dark 
plumes,  are  spots  where  the  British  once  buried  their  dead. 
The  Heath  has  a  cricket  pitch  here,  though  most  of  the 
patches  of  green  are  made  for  the  holing  of  the  small  white 
ball  which,  flying  from  a  club  or  a  cleek,  often  finds  a  prickly 
burial  in  the  masses  of  gorse. 

South-west  across  the  Heath  leads  to  Leigh,  where,  at  the 
corner  of  a  field,  you  are  warned  against  the  danger  of  being 
shot  if  you  trespass.  Here  the  Mole,  which  sometimes  floods 
the  road  in  winter,  offers  good  fishing  to  the  angler.  Directly 
westward  leads  you  along  the  valley  road  to  Dorking,  past 
Buckland  and  Betchworth,  two  charming  villages  which, 
with  Brockham,  so  alluring  to  the  angler,  lie  among  the 
meads  through  which  the  Mole  burrows — the 

"  Mole,  that  like  a  mouse/ing  mole  doth  make 
•His  way  still  underground,  till  Thames  he  overtake," 

as  Spenser  wrote  of  it  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 


CHAPTER   VII 

ON   WALTON   HEATH 

THERE  is  not  much  fun,  as  I  have  said,  in  using  anything  but 
your  legs  in  traversing  the  Downs  from  Reigate  to  Box  Hill. 
In  the  first  place,  you  can  only  walk  across  the  suspension 
bridge,  and  immediately  you  get  on  to  Colley  Hill  and  wish 
to  proceed  on  the  ridge  to  Box  Hill,  you  will  find,  if  you  are 
on  wheels,  that  you  must  proceed  inland,  circumventing 
Walton  Heath  as  best  you  can,  and  missing  the  view  all  the 
way,  even  when  you  get  on  to  the  road  on  the  ridge  at  Betch- 
worth,  owing  to  the  woods  to  your  left.  On  a  bicycle  you  can 
dodge  about  the  Heath,  crossing  the  links,  it  is  true,  as  you 
make  for  the  top  of  Pebble  Coombe,  but  you  will  have  to 
risk  a  bumpy  ride. 

On  the  northward  slope  of  Reigate  Hill  lies  Kingswood, 
where  a  fleet  of  buses  arrives  every  Sunday  now,  giving  the 
opportunity  to  jaded  Cockneys,  after  a  short  walk,  of  the 
view  from  Colley  Hill. 

In  the  parish  of  Kingswood  lives  Mr.  Leon  Little,  the  artist 
who  has  painted  so  many  scenes  of  Surrey  hills,  woods,  and 
dales.  Mr.  Little  told  me  that  he  once  heard  the  village  black- 
smith singing  that  delightful  old  folk-song,  "  Twankydillo." 

Here's  a  health  to  the  jolly  blacksmith,  the  best  of  all  fellows, 
Who  works  at  his  anvil  while  the  boy  blows  the  bellows, 
Which  makes  my  bright  hammer  to  rise  and  to  fall ; 
Here's  to  old  Cole,  and  to  young  Cole,  and  to  old  Cole  of  all 

Twankydillo, 
A  roaring  pair  of  blowpipes  made  of  the  green  willow. 
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All  around  Kingswood,  Tadworth,  and  Walton  Heath 
there  has  been  in  recent  years  something  like  a  cottage  famine. 
Like  many  another  village  on  the  Surrey  hills — Woldingham, 
Limpsfield,  Oxted — Walton  Heath  attracts  not  only  the 
motor-owning  resident,  but  also  the  person  of  small  means 
who  likes  to  get  away  from  the  prison  of  bricks  and  mortar 
that  surround  him  in  London,  even  though  it  be  but  for  a 
fleeting  week-end.  New  building  operations  have  necessi- 
tated housing  accommodation  for  builders'  workmen,  whilst 
the  natives  continue  to  increase  in  numbers.  Moreover,  in 
a  district  like  that  of  Walton  there  is  an  occupation  for  lads 
as  caddies,  attracting  a  certain  amount  of  boy-labour,  and  all 
the  time  there  has  been  little  or  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Rural  District  Council  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
population  ;  and  those  who  have  large  gardens  or  estates 
fail  to  put  up  more  cottages  for  the  increasing  number  of 
chauffeurs,  gardeners,  &c.  The  price  of  land,  which  in  parts 
has  risen  from  £20  an  acre  to  £800  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  made  the  building  of  cottages  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
too  risky  in  a  parish  where  low  wages  are  the  rule. 

Thus  we  get  an  appalling  amount  of  overcrowding  in 
villages  which  should  be  idyllic  as  health  resorts,  and  parish 
nurses  become  the  overworked  servants  of  the  public. 

In  one  cottage  at  Tadworth  a  family  of  nine  are,  or  were, 
sleeping  in  a  two-roomed  bungalow  rented  at  5$.  a  week, 
and  the  parish  nurse  had  to  attend  a  maternity  case  in  another 
overcrowded  cottage  rented  at  5$.  a  week,  where  the  rain 
was  beating  in  at  the  broken  window  while  the  child  was 
being  born.  There  are  several  workmen's  cottages  in  this 
neighbourhood  let  at  from  js.  to  IQS.  per  week. 

There  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  fact  that  two  housing 
reformers  have  each  a  country  house  on  Walton  Heath — 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Master- 
man — both  of  these  statesmen  being  enthusiastic  golfers. 

Everyone  will  remember  the  militant  suffragettes'  night 
attack  by  motor  upon  the  empty  house  which  had  been  just 
built  for  Mr.  Lloyd-George — the  bomb  which  failed  to  ex- 
plode, and  traces  of  femininity  being  left  behind,  a  golosh 
and  a  hatpin  indicating  work  done  by  the  more  daring 
sex. 

It  was  in  the  early  hours  of  February  18,  1913,  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  this  house.  In  a  measure  it 
succeeded,  for  part  of  the  building  was  destroyed,  but  it  has 
never  been  discovered  who  actually  did  the  deed.  After  her 
public  speech  declaring  herself  responsible  for  the  deed — 
"  I  have  advocated,  I  have  incited,  I  have  inspired,  I 
accept  the  responsibility  " — Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  arrested  on 
February  24,  and  on  April  3  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
penal  servitude.  She  is  still  undergoing  the  sentence,  though 
she  has  only  served  about  one  month  in  prison  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  my  book. 

Walton  Heath  is  scored  with  the  indelible  marks  of  Roman- 
British  history.  The  outlines  of  the  two  camps,  rectangular, 
with  their  ditches  and  gates,  close  to  the  old  windmill,  bear 
witness  to  Roman  occupation.  The  third  camp  lies  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  away  south-west  of  the  windmill,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Betchworth  Road,  near  Dowding  Castle, 
which  may  have  been  the  derivative  of  Bunyan's  Doubting 
Castle.  Across  the  high  Sussex  Plain  the  Heath  rises  to 
over  600  feet. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  soil  here,  of  sand  upon  clay-with- 
flints,  has  been  the  means  of  fashioning  one  of  the  finest 
golf  links  in  England .  Here  you  will  find  Braid  at  play,  and, 
amongst  political  amateurs,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  McKenna, 
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Mr.  Harry  Foster,  besides  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  his  insurance  coach,  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman. 

The  open  heath,  wild  in  aspect  and  with  excellent  soil 
drainage,  so  near  to  London,  makes  it  a  popular  golfing- 
ground  for  those  who  can  afford  a  heavy  subscription  and 
the  upkeep  of  a  motor.  One  can  understand  even  a  Cabinet 
Minister  giving  vent  to  a  shout  of  joy  (when  unaccompanied 
by  caddies)  at  being  able  to  swing  his  club  on  a  place  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  smashing  political  cobwebs.  Possibly 
Walton  Heath  has  done  something  to  provide  the  Chancellor 
with  a  bracing  agricultural  atmosphere.  Surely  no  one  with  a 
Celtic  imagination  could  live  here  without  drawing  inspira- 
tion from  earth  and  sky. 

If  at  Pebble  Coombe  you  choose  to  make  descent  into 
Betchworth,  you  will  find  the  fling  of  the  hill  down  into  that 
village  incomparably  steep.  I  have  seen  a  coach  and  four 
hard  put  to  it  to  make  the  final  ascent  even  with  every  pas- 
senger afoot.  If  you  have  sufficient  temerity,  you  will  find 
this  a  speedy  coasting  road  for  a  bicycle.  It  will  run  you 
down  to  the  foot  of  those  chalk-pits  which  flash  from  the 
flank  of  the  down  like  hillside  wraiths  under  the  dark,  frown- 
ing clump  of  Betchworth.  I  like  to  watch  the  grey  shadows 
of  these  deep  furrows  when  the  westering  sun  strikes  aslant 
the  Downs  on  a  day  presaging  storms. 

This  chalk-pit  brings  to  one's  mind  Mr.  Belloc's  fine 
passage  in  The  Old  Road  : 

*  The  chalk  is  our  landscape  and  our  proper  habitation. 
The  chalk  gave  us  our  first  refuge  in  war  by  permitting  those 
vast  encampments  on  the  summits.  The  chalk  filtered  our 
drink  for  us  and  built  up  our  strong  bones  ;  it  was  the 
height  from  the  slopes  of  which  our  villages,  standing  in  a 
clear  air,  could  watch  the  sea  or  the  plain  ;  we  carved  it — 
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when  it  was  hard  enough ;  it  holds  our  first  ornaments  ;  our 
clear  streams  run  over  it ;  the  shapes  and  curves  it  takes  and 
the  kind  of  close  rough  grass  it  bears  (an  especial  grass  for 
sheep),  are  the  cloak  of  our  counties ;  its  lonely  breadths 
delight  us  when  the  white  clouds  and  the  flocks  move  over 
them  together  ;  where  the  waves  break  it  into  cliffs,  they  are 
the  characteristic  of  our  shores,  and  through  its  thin  coat 
of  whitish  mould  go  the  thirsty  roots  of  our  three  trees— 
the  beech,  the  holly,  and  the  yew.  For  the  clay  and  the 
sand  might  be  deserted  or  flooded  and  the  South  Country 
would  still  remain,  but  if  the  Chalk  Hills  were  taken  away 
we  might  as  well  be  the  Midlands. 

"  These  pits  which  uncover  the  chalk  bare  for  us  show 
us  our  principal  treasure  and  the  core  of  our  lives,  and  show 
it  us  in  grand  facades,  steep  down,  taking  the  place  of  crags 
and  bringing  into  our  rounded  land  something  of  the  stern 
and  the  abrupt." 

The  road  along  the  ridge  from  the  top  of  Pebble  Coombe, 
past  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's,  leads  you  past  woods  on  your 
left,  where  there  is  an  inviting  footpath  that  takes  you  through 
deep  fir  and  beech  woods  until  you  come  on  to  the  open 
slopes  of  the  Downs,  with  the  Vision  Beautiful  in  front  of  you 
again  ;  but  by  turning  to  the  right  you  come  to  Headley 
Heath,  from  which  you  will  get  a  rolling  view  across  the 
Heath  to  the  hills  westwards,  its  wildness  and  open  range 
reminding  one  of  the  views  in  Yorkshire  rather  than  of  pretty 
Surrey.  You  will  then  drop  on  to  the  Leatherhead-Dorking 
road,  where  Juniper  Hall  thrusts  out  its  magnificent  cedars. 
However,  by  keeping  straight  on  the  ridge  you  pass  another 
fort  at  Betchworth,  around  which  there  is  a  touch  of  the 
grotesque,  for  it  is  now  being  exploited  by  an  enterprising 
cottager,  who  tries  to  lure  you  to  stay  awhile  with  him  and 
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be  happy  round  modern  British  earthworks,  with  the  prospect 
of  camping  out  where  splendid  views  are  to  be  obtained,  as 
well  as  "  new-laid  eggs  and  sittings  from  first-class  layers." 
In  the  face  of  recent  events,  this  is  truly  a  cynical  way  of 
displaying  a  happy-go-lucky  indifference  to  German  invasion ! 

On  the  right  lies  the  manor  of  Headley,  known  as  High 
Ashurst,  which  with  its  1250  acres  was  to  let  when  I  last 
passed  along  this  road.  A  little  farther  on  you  are  on  the 
crown  of  Box  Hill.  Here  you  are  impelled  to  leave  the  road, 
and  dive  under  arbours  of  box  and  beech  to  stand  on  the 
sloping  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  feast  your  eyes  upon  the 
oaks  and  beeches  of  the  Glory  Woods  and  the  tops  of  the 
magnificent  avenue  of  limes  in  Betchworth  Park.  Westward, 
the  sparkling  silver  ribbon  of  the  Mole  divides  the  heights  of 
Ranmore  and  Leith  Hill. 

At  this  point  there  is  an  unpretentious  little  tea-garden 
attached  to  an  old  cottage  and  shaded  by  great  trees.  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  foreigners  gaily  drinking  tea  here, 
though  a  little  farther  down  the  road  are  tea-gardens  to 
attract  with  exotic  blooms  in  pots  the  more  opulent  members 
of  the  community. 

There  is  an  air  of  something  continental  about  the  top  of 
Box  Hill  which  must  be  very  alluring  to  a  great  number  of 
people,  for  I  suppose  it  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  Surrey 
Hills,  with  just  a  touch  of  gentility  about  it  which  would 
make  it  quite  the  proper  place  for  Emma  to  hold  her  picnic 
in  the  genteel  days  of  Jane  Austen. 

As  you  come  down  the  hill  by  a  chalky  road — a  coil  of 
snake-like  convolutions,  with  a  deeply-furrowed  skin  making 
rapid  descent  dangerous  for  cyclists — and  look  across  the 
precipitous  escarpment  early  in  May,  you  are  rewarded  by  a 
flash  of  woodland  beauty  rarely  rivalled.  The  tender  young 
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beech  leaves  have  been  brushed  into  a  vivid  green  by  the 
south-west  wind  moistened  by  racing  clouds.  Against  these 
stand  the  sombre  yews  and  firs  dark  as  plumes,  and  here  and 
there,  like  white  torches,  gleam  the  whitebeams,  showing  the 
silver  undersides  of  their  leaves,  lifted  by  the  wind.  Viewed 
closely,  the  poise  of  the  leaves  of  this  beautiful  tree  in  early 
May  makes  you  feel  you  are  looking  at  the  alighting  of 
myriads  of  silver-green  woolly  moths.  Under  foot  you  crush 
the  rock-rose  and  stonecrop.  Lower  down  in  the  valley 
hound's  tongue  is  abundant.  Under  the  beeches  are  colonies 
of  bird's-nest  orchis. 

No  wonder  Meredith  loved  the  whitebeam  as  he  looked 
out  upon  it  from  the  chalet  window  in  his  garden,  which 
you  pass  before  you  get  again  into  the  high  road.  And 
the  mention  of  Meredith  brings  us  to  another  chapter,  for 
it  is  his  pen  more  than  any  other  which  has  given  these  hills 
a  new  human  interest,  infusing  them  with  brain-stuff  that 
stirs  the  blood  and  brings  us  closer  to  Mother  Earth  than 
any  other  genius  who  has  used  the  English  language. 

As  I  passed  down  the  rough  chalky  carriage  drive  and 
looked  over  the  fine  box  hedge  of  Flint  Cottage,  the  service- 
tree  was  in  young  leaf.  It  brought  to  my  mind  the  words 
of  the  poet  in  his  "  Faith  on  Trial." 

"  Budding,  the  service-tree,  white 
Almost  as  whjteBeamTtHrew, 
From  the  under  of  leaf  upright, 
Flecks  like  a  showering  snow 
On  the  flame-shaped  junipers_green, 
On  the  sombre  mounds  of  the  yew. 
Like  silvery  tapers  bright 
By  a  solemn  cathedral  screen, 
They  glistened  to  closer  view." 


CHAPTER   VIII 

ON   BOX   HILL  WITH   MEREDITH 

To  be  a  true-blue  Meredithian,  as  Stevenson  would  say,  you 
should  visit  Flint  Cottage  on  Box  Hill  when  the  south-west 
wind  in  May  is  playing  on  the  young  beech  leaves—  "  the 
sweet  o'  the  year,'*  as  Meredith  called  it  when  writing  to 
Mr.  John  Morley. 

"  I  wish  you  were  among  us,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  "  to  see  the  young  beech  leaves  opening  on  a  back- 
ground of  yews  or  firs." 

"  The  look  out  of  my  window  is  as  if  one  saw  Nature's 
peeled  skull.  But  in  an  hour  the  S.W.  can  give  it  the  face 
of  youth,"  was  his  message  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Do  we  not  all  know  his  poem  to  the  south-wester,  be- 
ginning : 

"  Day  of  the  cloud  in  fleets  !     O  day 
Of  wedded  white  and  blue,  that  sail 
Immingled,  with  a  footing  ray 
In  shadow-sandals  down  our  vale  !  " — 

We  get  his  first  published  letter  from  Flint  Cottage,  dated 
January  31,  1868,  so  that  he  lived  there  forty-one  years.  He 
was  supremely  happy  after  his  second  marriage,  which  had 
taken  place  four  years  previously.  "  I  am  every  morning 
on  the  top  of  Box  Hill,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  William  Hardman, 
"  as  its  flower,  its  bird,  its  prophet.  I  drop  down  the  moon 

on  one  side,  I  draw  up  the  sun  on  t'other.     I  breathe  the 
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fine  air,  I  shout  ha  ha  to  the  gates  of  the  world.  Then 
I  descend,  and  know  myself  a  donkey  for  doing  it." 

As  one  looks  out  at  the  view  from  his  chalet,  one  can  realise 
why  he  built  it,  for  he  wrote  to  Captain  Maxse  :  "I  must 
have  for  my  daily  meal  a  good  plateful  of  sky  ;  and  the  sun 
must  drop  into  it,  or  I'm  not  satisfied.  I  feed  on  him  and 
the  field  he  traverses."  He  could  see  the  sun  drop  behind 
Leith  Hill  from  his  window,  as  he  looked  out  aslant  the 
shoulder  of  Box  Hill  and  along  the  vale  of  Dorking,  its  church 
pointing  a  note  of  exclamation.  He  made  a  true  enough 
prophecy  when  he  wrote  to  the  same  friend  in  1865  :  "  And 
when  I  move  I  will  move  to  a  fixed  place.  Rich  men  may  be 
houseless  rovers ;  it  upsets  poor  ones.  Besides,  wives  don't 
like  foreign  houses,  and  won't  let  their  hearts'  fibres  cling  to 
any  place  not  their  own — don't  you  know  that  ?  " 

Meredith  apparently  loved  his  chalet,  backed  by  dark 
fir- woods,  in  which  at  night  he  could  hear  many  mysterious 
sounds  ;  but  I  could  never  understand  why  he  considered 
it  pretty,  though  the  view  from  it  is  exquisite. 

"  You  should  know,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  "  I 
work  and  sleep  up  in  my  cottage  at  present,  and  anything 
grander  than  the  days  and  nights  at  my  porch  you  will  not 
find  away  from  the  Alps  :  for  the  dark  line  of  my  hill  runs 
up  to  the  stars,  the  valley  below  is  a  soundless  gulf.  There 
I  pace  like  a  shipman  before  turning  in.  In  the  day  with  the 
S.  West  blowing  I  have  a  brilliant  universe  rolling  up  to 
me  : — well,  after  midnight  I  sat  and  thought  of  Goethe  : 
and  of  the  sage  in  him,  and  the  youth." 

There,  alone  at  night,  perhaps,  sometimes,  he  would 
cease  his  pacing  up  and  down  to  enter  the  dark  "  Woods  of 
Westermain  "  behind  his  chalet,  where,  no  doubt,  he  footed 
it  like  one  who  understood  the  secret  of  the  earth. 
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"  Only  at  a  dread  of  dark 
Quaver,  and  they  quit  their  form  : 
Thousand  eyeballs  under  hoods 

Have  you  by  the  hair. 
Enter  these  enchanted  woods, 

You  who  dare." 

In  the  morning  he  would  watch  the  lark  rise  from  the 
racing  line  of  the  hill, 

"  Till  lost  on  his  aerial  rings 
In  light," 

and  pouring  out  his  music, 

"  On  the  jet  sustained 
Without  a  break,  without  a  fall, 
Sweet-silvery,  sheer  lyrical." 

But  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  spring  alone  on  Box  Hill  that 
appealed  to  Meredith.  Think  of  this  wintry  picture  : 

"  I  aloft,  to  Mickleham  Downs,  where  the  great  herded 
yews  stand  on  a  pure  snowfield.  I  thought  to  have  fallen  on 
the  very  throne  of  Silence.  In  a  few  paces  I  became  a  Druid. 
Time  withered  from  the  ends,  and  all  his  late  writings  were 
smudged  out,  till  I  lived  but  in  the  earlier  days  of  Britain, 
when  he  with  difficulty  made  his  mark.  It  was  a  sublime 
scene,  that  long  roll  of  the  unfooted  snow,  with  the  funeral 
black  plumes  of  the  yews  spreading  in  a  dumb  air,  as  if  all 
had  ceased  or  nothing  was  begun." 

Meredith  here,  in  this  splendid  passage  of  prose,  has 
revealed  himself,  his  spirit,  as  one  who  is  always  reaching 
back  to  a  primordial  time,  without  relinquishing  the  free 
play  of  the  intellect. 
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Intimately  he  writes  of  his  chalet  in  that  beautiful  poem, 
'  The  Thrush  in  February  "  : 

"  My  study,  flanked  with  ivied  fir 
And  budded  beech  with  dry  leaves  curled, 
Perched  over  yew  and  juniper, 
He  neighbours,  piping  to  his  world  : — 

The  wooded  pathway  dank  on  brown, 
The  branches  on  grey  cloud  a  web, 
The  long  green  roller  of  the  down, 
An  image  of  the  deluge-ebb  : —  " 

Yet  the  poet  can  be  succinctly  precise  in  giving  directions 
as  to  how  to  reach  his  cottage  from  the  Thames,  for  this  is 
how  he  invited  Sir  Francis  Burnand  : 

"  DEAR  FRANK, — Downs  to  right  and  to  left ;  grass  rides 
for  miles.  Capital  for  cock  horse.  On  in  a  minute,  only 
down's  the  word  when  you  say  Off.  Distance  from  town 
23  miles  (stadii  47).  Way  down's  by  Putney,  Wimbledon, 
then  look  south  and  cross  flat  to  Ewell,  over  to  right  of  Epsom 
Grand  Stand,  with  Headley  Church  in  view — on  to't,  and 
there  turn  sharp  to  right,  as  if  that  cheek  had  got  a  slap  and 
you  thought  of  being  indignant,  a  very  Briton  :  so  down 
Headley  Lane  south-westward  :  then  in  Mickleham  Vale 
sharp  to  left,  as  'twere  with  indigestible  pun  stuck  in  rib  and 
What  wretch  did  it : — You  are  at  Box  Hill ;  24  paces  up  on 
left  a  flint  cottage." 

To  conjure  up  the  names  and  persons  of  those  who  trod 
the  little  bit  of  road  which  leads  from  Box  Hill  station  to 
Flint  Cottage  is  to  present  the  names  of  the  makers  of  the 
literary  and  political  history  of  England  of  the  nineteenth, 
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and  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Just  think 
of  some  of  them  :  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  B.  V.  Thomp- 
son ;  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (Vernon  Whitford) ;  Admiral 
Maxse  ("  Nevil  Beauchamp  ") ;  Lord  Morley  ;  Lord  Hal- 
dane  ;  Mr.  John  Burns  ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndham  (a  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Hyndham  and  Meredith  must  have  been 
a  joy  to  listen  to,  especially  when  India  and  Lord  Morley 
were  being  discussed) ;  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  ;  Grant  Allen  ; 
Sir  J.  M.  Barrie;  Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy;  Mr.  Richard 
Whiteing ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock ;  Swinburne,  "  the 
greatest  of  our  lyrical  poets " ;  Professor  Sully ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  ;  Sir  Sidney  Colvin ;  Frederick  Greenwood ; 
Mr.  Birrell ;  Mr.  James  Bryce ;  Mrs.  Alice  Meynell ;  Mr. 
G.  M.  Trevelyan. 

Picture  this  remarkably  handsome  poet  in  his  physical 
prime,  for  his  intellect  was  never  dimmed  by  old  age,  taking 
long  tramps  over  the  Surrey  Hills,  with  one  or  other  of  these  as 
companion,  his  fair  beard  and  wavy  hair  brushed  off  from  his 
fine  brow,  his  satchel  slung  round  him,  his  mind  drawing 
inspiration  for  a  Pilgrim's  Script. 

At  the  length  of  his  walks  his  friends  protested.  "  As  to 
my  walking  back  at  night,"  he  wrote  to  Miss  Katherine 
Vulliamy,  when  he  was  about  thirty-five,  "  I  am  an  associate 
with  owls  and  night-jars,  tramps  and  tinkers,  who  teach 
me  nature  and  talk  human  nature  to  me."  He  always  had 
an  affection  for  gipsies  (in  spite  of  the  secret  latch  on  the 
side  garden  gate !).  "  How  simple  they  are,"  he  wrote  to 
the  author  of  Tinkler  Gipsies,  "on  a  background  of  our 
better  qualities,  as  far  as  poverty  can  allow.  But  it  keeps 
them  closer  to  Nature  than  we  are  ;  so  they  should  be  cared 
for  charitably  by  those  who  love  our  Mother." 

"  The  spin  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  it ; 
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otherwise  we  breed  as  the  stagnant  pools  do,"  he  wrote  of 
the  right  understanding  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  in  his  reminiscences  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  him  with  the  "  movements  of  one  endowed 
with  a  youth  that  could  not  fade  ;  energy  was  in  every  move- 
ment ;  vital  power  spoke  in  every  gesture.  He  loved  bodily 
exercises  of  all  kinds.  He  delighted  to  take  long,  brisk 
walks — *  spins/  as  he  called  them — along  the  highways  and 
byways  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  he  loved  to  wander 
through  the  woods,  and  to  lie  in  the  grass,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  enjoyed  climbing  trees.  He  seemed 
to  have  in  him  much  of  the  temperament  of  the  faun  ;  he 
seemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  very  bosom  of  Nature  her- 
self. His  talk  was  wonderful,  and,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
wonderful  thing  about  it  was  that  it  seemed  so  very  like  his 
writing.  .  .  .  Meredith,  as  I  have  said,  loved  all  manner  of 
bodily  exercises  ;  and,  indeed,  it  amazed  me  when  I  first 
used  to  visit  him,  to  see  a  man,  no  longer  young,  in- 
dulge in  such  feats  of  strength  and  agility.  It  delighted  him 
to  play  with  great  iron  weights,  and  to  throw  heavy  clubs 
into  the  air  and  catch  them  as  they  fell,  and  twirl  them 
round  his  head  as  if  they  had  been  light  bamboo  canes.  I 
remember  wondering,  indeed,  sometimes,  whether  such 
exercises  and  such  feats  of  strength  were  not  taxing  too  far 
the  physical  powers  of  a  man  who  had  already  passed  his 
prime,  and  whether  overtaxed  Nature  would  not  show  some 
day  that  she  had  been  taxed  too  far.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  general  impression  which  George  Meredith  then  gave  was 
that  of  the  faun-like  creature,  the  child  of  Nature  who  must 
always  be  young." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  two  contemporary  Victorian 
poets,  Tennyson  and  Meredith,  loved  to  throw  heavy  weights. 
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They  were  strong,  muscular  men,  and  a  living  answer  to  those 
persons  who  think  poets  are  long-haired  weaklings ;  though 
I  understand  that  Justin  McCarthy  was  right  in  suspecting 
that  Meredith's  feats  of  strength  were  overtaxing  Nature,  and 
responsible  for  eventually  undermining  his  bodily  vigour. 

It  was  at  Flint  Cottage  that  Meredith  wrote  The 
Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond,  Beauchamp's  Career,  The 
Egoist,  The  Tragic  Comedians,  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy 
of  Earth,  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic 
Life,  A  Reading  of  Earth,  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  The  Empty 
Purse  and  Other  Poems,  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta,  The 
Amazing  Marriage,  An  Essay  on  Comedy,  Odes  in  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Song  of  French  History,  besides  a  few  short  stories 
and  A  Reading  of  Life. 

Mr.  Frank  Cole,  Meredith's  servant,  informed  me  that 
the  author  used  to  work  in  the  chalet  from  ten  till  two  o'clock, 
and  then  have  some  light  lunch,  such  as  a  rice  pudding.  One 
day  Meredith,  late  in  life,  worked  from  ten  till  six  o'clock 
without  stopping,  until  Cole  called  out  to  him  the  time.  He 
would  frequently  go  to  the  chalet  after  dinner  and  sleep  there. 

Though  he  fixed  upon  a  rural  retreat  for  his  anchorage, 
Meredith  took  care  to  place  himself  where  he  would  never 
lose  sight  of  humanity  of  all  grades,  from  the  motorist  to  the 
beanfeaster  Cockney,  as  they  passed  in  week-end  procession, 
giving  vent  to  gritty  lungs  as  they  climbed  the  steep  hill  in 
front  of  his  windows.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  was  what 
kept  Meredith  so  sane  and  so  closely  in  touch  with  humanity, 
even  when  he  was  a  paralysed  old  man. 

Grey,  blurred  days  he  did  not  like,  when  there  was  "  no 
Dorking,  no  Ranmore  in  view.  Grey  crayon  on  white  sheet 
of  two  abandoned  picnic  donkeys  before  the  chalet."  He 
always  played  his  part  as  a  citizen,  and  he  could  write  perti- 
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nently  of  turbulent  current  events  even  as  late  as  October 
1908.  "  Girls  are  now  active  in  the  world.  Even  the  famous 
Christabel  is  to  be  admired  for  her  courage  and  prompt  in- 
telligence, despite  the  harm  she  may  be  doing  to  her  cause." 

M.  Constantin  Photiades,  in  his  George  Meredith  :  His 
Life,  Genius,  and  Teaching,  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  an  interview  he  had  with  the  English  author  on  September 
22,  1908,  which  shows  the  lucidity  of  the  mind  of  the  poet 
of  eighty.  M.  Photiades  opens  and  closes  his  interview  with 
two  passages  so  illumined  with  the  atmospheric  touch  of  the 
artist  that  I  should  like  to  quote  them. 

"  On  arriving  at  George  Meredith's  home,  at  Box  Hill, 
near  Dorking,  one  showery  afternoon  at  the  end  of  September, 
I  found  a  pretty  country  house,  quite  different  from  the 
luxurious  retreats  inhabited  by  those  fashionable  French 
writers  who  are  well  assured  of  their  fame.  Many  wealthy 
tradesmen  possess  villas  far  more  pretentious  on  the  outskirts 
of  Paris  or  London.  But  the  charm  of  Flint  Cottage  lies  in 
its  absolute  simplicity.  The  little  house,  where  Meredith 
had  lived  for  forty  years,  is  situated  half-way  up  a  slope  which 
inclines  slowly  to  a  wood  of  firs  ;  a  little  garden,  admirably 
kept,  surrounds  it.  When  I  entered  the  garden,  the  con- 
volvuluses were  more  than  half-closed,  and  the  first  drops  of 
rain  fell  noiselessly  upon  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  hillside. 
It  was  autumn,  and  the  day  was  calm  and  fresh.  A  light 
breeze  just  swayed  the  leaves  of  the  lime-trees  and  the  elms, 
which  had  begun  to  turn  colour.  The  blackberries  were 
already  ripe  upon  the  brambles  ;  and  from  the  laurel  hedges 
exhaled  a  bitter  odour." 

This  famous  interview,  in  which  Meredith  revealed  more 
of  himself  than  to  any  other  journalist,  ends  with  this  poignant 
paragraph  : 
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"  More  showers  of  rain  in  the  garden  while  I  stand  there, 
before  going  down  to  the  station.  Under  the  fitful  wind, 
the  ash-trees  creak  feebly,  and  strange  undulations  course 
over  the  grass.  I  am  alone,  listening  to  this  music.  There 
is  no  one  upon  the  watery  road.  Down  in  the  west  the  sun 
is  dying  in  magnificence.  His  long  shafts  of  gold  are  broken 
against  the  window-panes  of  Flint  Cottage.  Something 
divine  is  abroad  in  the  solitudes.  But  of  the  odours  that  rise 
from  the  soft,  wet  earth,  none  is  so  bitter  as  the  perfume  of 
the  laurels." 

It  was  a  day  in  May  1909  that  George  Meredith's  spirit 
was  released  from  its  shattered  husk  at  the  summons  of 
Mother  Earth.  It  was  a  day  when  the  old  espalier  apple-tree, 
spreading  long  arms  across  the  garden,  was  gay  with  pink 
and  white  blossoms,  when  the  wild  cherries  were  flashing 
white  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  when  his  beloved  beeches 
were  filled  with  a  new,  dancing  life  with  their  unfolding 
translucent  leaves,  and  the  whitebeam,  played  upon  by  the 
south-west  wind,  lit  up  the  hill  with  a  white  light — it  was  on 
such  a  day  that  the  ashes  of  the  poet  were  placed  earth  to 
earth  in  Dorking  cemetery.  Would  he  not  have  preferred 
a  handful  of  these  ashes  given  to  some  young  poet  of  Nature, 
and  cast  by  him  over  the  top  of  the  downs,  letting  the  south- 
west wind  carry  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  fleecy  clouds 
on  a  day  of  wedded  white  and  blue  ?  I  wonder. 


CHAPTER   IX 

AROUND    BOX    HILL 

PEOPLE  usually  scramble  up  Box  Hill,  past  Burford  Bridge 
Hotel,  which  stands  close  to  where  the  river  Mole  winds  its 
sinuous  way  through  the  valley.  It  was  below  this  that  the 
pilgrims  forded  the  river  on  their  way  to  Canterbury,  for 
three  yews  of  great  age  stand,  like  ancient  directors  of  traffic, 
to  point  the  way  across  the  undulations  of  a  ploughed  field. 
Burford  Bridge  Hotel,  once  the  old  "  Fox  and  Hounds,"  was 
where  Nelson  parted  from  his  Emma  on  his  way  to  Ports- 
mouth, to  die  and  win  everlasting  glory  at  Trafalgar.  A 
bedroom  marked  "  Nelson's  Room,"  and  another  marked 
"  Keats's  Room,"  bring  patriotic  and  literary  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  for  the  inn  is  now  a  thriving  modern 
hotel  controlled  by  the  Surrey  Trust,  and  we  counted  no  less 
than  seventy  motor  cars  lining  the  road  at  tea-time  one  after- 
noon in  May.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  close  to  the  inn 
where  Nelson  slept  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  once  lived. 
The  whole  district  teems  with  literary  associations,  whether 
you  take  the  road  to  Juniper  Hall  or  that  to  Camilla  Lacey, 
which  we  shall  pass  presently  on  our  way  over  Ranmore. 

It  was  here,  as  everybody  knows,  that  Keats  finished 
"  Endymion  "  —here,  at  Burford  Bridge,  "  with  its  arbours 
and  green  gardens  and  eddying  silent  river." 

"  I  like  this  place  very  much,"  he  wrote  to  J.  H.  Reynolds. 
"  There  is  hill  and  dale,  and  a  little  river.  I  went  up  Box 
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Hill  this  evening  after  the  moon — came  down  and  wrote  some 
lines." 

Then  again  he  writes  to  Benjamin  Bailey  :  "At  present  I 
am  just  arrived  at  Dorking,  to  change  the  scene,  change  the 
air,  and  give  me  a  spur  to  wind  up  my  poem,  of  which  there 
are  wanting  500  lines." 

Meredith  referred  to  Keats  staying  here  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  (who,  by  the  way,  stayed  for  a 
time  at  the  inn  on  Leith  Hill)  :  "A  treatise  on  Keats  should 
be  finished  in  the  place  where  he  did  abide  for  awhile,  between 
one  poem  and  another,  conceiving,  I  have  fancied,  a  spot 
where  '  damp  moisture  breeds  the  pipy  hemlock  to  strange 
overgrowth.'  ' 

Mortimer  Collins,  in  his  Walk  through  Surrey,  tells  a 
story,  flavoured  with  a  good  deal  of  literary  licence,  of  Keats 
and  a  waiter.  Keats,  he  says,  was  reciting  "  Endymion  "  : 

"  For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel  tree  ; 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath  and  yellow  brooms 
And  cold  mushrooms." 

The  waiter  took  this  for  a  summons,  and  immediately 
brought  to  Keats  a  plate  of  uncooked  mushrooms  and  a 
decanter  of  sherry. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Keats  wrote  the  following  lines 
whilst  gazing  out  of  the  window  of  his  little  room  : 

a  Where  shall  our  dwelling  be  ?     Under  the  brow 
Of  some  steep  mossy  hill,  where  ivy  dun 
Would  hide  us  up,  although  spring  leaves  were  none ; 
And  where  dark  yew  trees  as  we  rustle  through, 
Will  drop  their  scarlet  berry  cups  of  dew  ? 
O  thou  would'st  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place  ; 
Dusk  for  our  loves  yet  light  enough  to  grace 
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Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclin'd  : 
For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find, 
And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below, 
See,  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
All  in  its  midday  gold  and  glimmering." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  literary  men  who 
slept  at  this  hotel,  and  later  on  at  Flint  Cottage,  was  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  We  can  picture  the  young  author,  aged 
twenty-eight,  with  his  sallow,  thin  face  and  long  dark  hair, 
staying  at  the  inn  with  his  parents  in  April  1878,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  young  man  greeted  the  hand  of 
friendship  extended  to  him  by  his  master. 

We  can  quite  imagine  how  Meredith  enjoyed  the  uncon- 
ventional society  of  Stevenson  with  his  "  costume  de  Boheme," 
and  it  was  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  Stevenson's  death. 
As  is  generally  known,  it  was  Stevenson  whom  Meredith 
drew  when  he  gave  us  Gower  Woodseer  in  The  Amazing 
Marriage — at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book. 
It  was  Stevenson  who  protested  with  Meredith  that  in  The 
Egoist  he  had  drawn  him  from  life,  when  Meredith  responded 
that  he  only  tried  to  draw  mankind  ! 

We  find  Stevenson  writing  thus  to  Meredith  in  1893  and 
in  1894  : 

"SAMOA,  $th  September  1893. 

"  I  hear  word  occasionally  of  The  Amazing  Marriage.  It 
will  be  a  brave  day  for  me  when  I  get  hold  of  it.  Gower 
Woodseer  is  now  an  ancient,  lean,  grim,  exiled  Scot,  living 
and  labouring  as  for  a  wager  in  the  tropics  ;  still  active,  still 
with  lots  of  fire  in  him,  but  the  youth — ah,  the  youth,  where 
is  it  ?  ...  for  fourteen  years  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real 
health." 
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"  SAMOA,  17 th  April  1894. 

"  I  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  news  of  Box 
Hill.  And  so  I  understand  it  is  to  be  enclosed  !  Allow  me 
to  remark,  that  seems,  a  far  more  barbaric  trait  of  manners 
than  the  most  barbarous  of  ours.  We  content  ourselves  with 
cutting  off  an  occasional  head. 

"  I  hear  we  may  soon  expect  The  Amazing  Marriage. 
You  know  how  long,  and  with  how  much  curiosity,  I  have 
looked  forward  to  the  book.  Now,  in  so  far  as  you  have 
adhered  to  your  intention,  Gower  Woodseer  would  be  a 
family  portrait,  aged  twenty-five,  of  the  highly  respectable  and 
slightly  influential,  and  fairly  aged  Tusitala.  You  have  not 
known  that  gentleman  ;  console  yourself,  he  is  not  worth 
knowing.  At  the  same  time,  my  dear  Meredith,  he  is  very 
sincerely  yours — for  what  he  is  worth,  for  the  memories  of 
old  times,  and  in  the  expectation  of  many  pleasures  still  to 
come.  I  suppose  we  shall  never  see  each  other  again  ;  .  .  . 
but  we  ourselves  must  be  content  to  converse  on  an  occasional 
sheet  of  notepaper,  and  I  shall  never  see  whether  you  have 
grown  older,  and  you  shall  never  deplore  that  Gower  Wood- 
seer  should  have  declined  into  the  pantaloon  Tusitala.  It 
is  perhaps  better  so.  Let  us  continue  to  see  each  other  as 
we  were,  and  accept,  my  dear  Meredith,  my  love  and  respect. 

"  ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON." 

This  is  the  last  letter  that  Stevenson  wrote,  in  the  year 
of  his  death,  to  George  Meredith. 

Surely  no  country  inn  has  sheltered  more  men  of  literary 
distinction  than  this  Burford  Bridge  Hotel.  Besides  Keats, 
Hazlitt  slept  and  broke  bread  here  ;  and  the  inn  once  enter- 
tained twenty-two  literary  tramps  to  celebrate  their  hundredth 
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walk  at  the  invitation  of  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Meredith,  and 
Fred  Morrison. 

Of  course  in  modern  times  it  was  the  proximity  of  Flint 
Cottage  which  brought  so  many  literary  pilgrims  to  the  inn, 
for  the  cottage  where  lived  the  last  of  the  great  Victorians 
was  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  carriage  drive  up  the  hill, 
and  Meredith  for  a  time  rented  a  bedroom  for  friends  at  the 
inn. 

There  was  great  danger,  a  year  or  two  ago,  of  this  mag- 
nificent site  passing  out  of  the  Deepdene  estate  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  might  appropriate  it  and  ruin  its  noble  contour 
with  mansions,  when  Mr.  Leopold  Salomons,  of  Norbury 
Park,  came  to  the  rescue  and  secured  236  acres  for  the  public 
for  ever.  The  site,  now  controlled  by  the  National  Trust, 
extends  along  the  whole  of  the  scarp  above  Burford  Bridge 
and  the  grounds  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  right  down  to  the 
curve  of  the  Mole,  along  the  whole  of  the  face  of  the  southern 
front,  from  just  above  the  3oo-feet  contour  line  up  to  the 
road  on  the  summit.  It  extends  east  as  far  as  Oak  Wood 
and  Upper  Box  Hill  Farm,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  area 
occupied  by  the  War  Office  and  Swiss  Cottage,  so  that  the 
open  upland  land  on  the  summit,  and  a  considerable  depth 
of  the  woodlands  hitherto  private,  now  becomes  public 
property. 

It  is  said  that  the  wonderful  box-trees  for  which  this  hill 
is  noted  are  indigenous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  book 
published  in  1811,  it  is  definitely  stated  that  they  were  planted 
for  ornament  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
A  Frenchman,  Monsieur  Louis  Simondi,  who  was  staying 
at  Juniper  Hall  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
writes  of  "  the  barren  majesty  "  of  Box  Hill,  for  the  box-trees 
had  been  sold  for  the  prodigious  sum  of  £12,000,  and  the  hill 
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remained  shorn  of  its  honours  for  some  years.  They  were 
put  up  for  auction  for  £12,000  in  1795  by  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  and  were  bought  for  £10,000. 

The  purchase  by  Mr.  Leopold  Salomons  has  conferred 
one  great  benefit  upon  the  public.  Hitherto  the  drives  have 
been  closed  one  day  in  the  year  to  preserve  private  rights, 
and  shooting  has  been  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
valleys  north  of  the  hill.  Rent  for  these  shooting  rights  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  ensure  absolute  freedom  of  access  to  every 
part  of  the  hill.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Salomons 
regards  the  purchase  of  the  hill  as  a  memorial  to  the  great 
writer  who  lived  upon  its  slopes — Meredith.  There  are  to 
be  no  new  buildings,  no  kiosks,  no  ornamental  shrubberies. 
It  is  to  remain  a  perfectly  unspoiled  site  of  priceless  beauty. 

I  was  glad  to  find  on  my  last  visit  there  that  the  man 
employed  to  pick  up  bits  of  paper  and  other  debris  was  not 
in  uniform,  for  buttons  would  immediately  give  to  the  hill 
an  official  and  suburban  touch. 

Major  Labelliere  was  buried  in  one  of  the  prominent 
points  of  the  hill.  This  was  done  at  his  own  request,  and 
he  was  buried  without  church  rites  with  his  head  downwards, 
it  being  a  constant  assertion  with  him  "  that  the  world  was 
turned  topsy-turvy,  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  it  he  should 
be  right." 

Mr.  John  Timbs  declares,  in  his  Promenades  round  Dorking, 
that  his  mind  became  unhinged  through  being  jilted.  The 
fear  of  becoming  like  the  gallant  major  does  not  seem  to 
diminish  the  number  of  lovers  who  find  delight  in  making 
the  box  groves  of  this  hill  a  lovers'  walk. 

The  hill  was  the  highest  point  of  that  Deepdene  estate, 
the  seat  of  which  lies  in  the  Glory  Woods,  which  crown  the 
little  hill  on  to  which  you  look  down  directly  southwards 
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from  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  are  few  more  fascinating 
country  seats  in  all  England  than  that  of  Deepdene,  which 
was  laid  out  by  one  of  the  Howards  in  Cromwell's  time,  and 
was  much  admired  by  John  Evelyn. 

It  was  surely  fitting  that  Disraeli  should  gain  an  entrance 
therein,  and  in  this  beautiful  mansion  write  Coningsby.  The 
luxury  of  the  surroundings  would  naturally  delight  Disraeli. 
A  novel  in  which  dukes  and  duchesses  dance  before  your 
eyes  with  dazzling  splendour  should  certainly  have  been 
created  at  Deepdene,  with  all  the  material  settings  to  the 
creator's  hand.  Walls  hung  with  paintings  by  Paul  Veronese, 
Correggio,  and  Raphael  would  be  there  ;  a  marble  statue 
by  Thorwaldsen  ;  Etruscan  vases  to  grace  the  lofty  rooms  ; 
whilst  beds  of  rhododendrons,  flanking  enamelled  lawns 
with  spreading  cedars,  would  be  within  the  garden  gates, 
and  beyond  the  magnificent  park  of  Betchworth,  with  its 
stately  ancient  chestnuts  and  its  noble  avenue  of  limes, 
leading  up  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  once  embattled, 
adding  dignity  to  the  curtilage.  Even  to-day  badgers 
burrow  close  to  these  ruins,  and  across  the  sinuous  curve 
of  the  river,  steeped  in  beauty,  there  are  earths  of  foxes 
distinctly  visible  from  the  park.  *  The  pleasures  of  the 
garden,"  wrote  John  Aubrey,  "  were  so  ravishing  that  I 
can  never  expect  any  enjoyment  beyond  it  but  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven." 

Then  think  of  the  politicians  who  met  their  new  leader 
at  Deepdene  and  found  their  portraits  flatteringly  drawn. 
Such  men  as  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Penzance,  George  Sydney 
Smythe  (afterwards  Lord  Strangford),  and  the  literary  owner 
of  the  estate,  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  the  author  of  Anastasius. 

Lord  John  Manners  would  be  there  frequently,  walking 
up  and  down  the  lime  avenue  with  Disraeli,  extravagantly 
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dressed,  and  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Young  England  party, 
discussing  its  principles  and  aims.  The  party  was  romanti- 
cally monarchic,  and,  if  Lord  John  Manners 's  poetry  can  be 
said  to  have  voiced  it,  a  party  which  believed  in  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings  and  allied  itself  to  the  Tractarian  movement. 

"Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  Nobility  ! " 

became  its  watchword  or  battle-cry.  The  noble  was  to 
protect  the  peasant  in  the  name  of  the  king.  It  was 
doubtful,  though,  whether  there  was  any  great  unanimity, 
for  the  most  charming  of  these  young  bloods,  and 
quite  the  most  literary,  George  Smythe,  became  a  Free 
Trader. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  spite  of  Disraeli's  admiration  of 
him  in  Coningsby  (the  Duke  of  Beaumanoir),  evidently  dis- 
trusted the  brilliant  Jew  leader.  "  I  lament,"  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Strangford  in  1844,  "  as  much  as  you  can  do  the  influ- 
ence which  Disraeli  has  acquired  over  several  of  the  young 
British  senators,  and  over  your  son  and  mine  [Lord  John 
Manners]  especially."  And  then  again  he  wrote  concerning 
Disraeli  :  "  The  admirable  character  of  our  sons  only  makes 
them  the  more  assailable  by  the  arts  of  designing  persons." 
Perhaps  he  disliked  the  radicalism  of  the  thwarted  snob  which 
Disraeli  at  times  displayed.  They  must  have  made  a  most 
interesting  group  of  young  politicians,  and  a  group  which 
left  its  mark  on  English  history. 

Another  great  Englishman  spent  some  little  time  on  this 
estate,  building  a  bridge,  when  he  was  working  as  an  engineer, 
and  this  was  Herbert  Spencer.  In  1840  he  was  assistant  to 
Captain  Moorsom,  chief  engineer  to  the  Birmingham  and 
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Gloucester  Railway  Company.  Captain  Moorsom  had  under- 
taken to  design  and  superintend  for  the  owner  of  Deepdene 
some  alterations  to  the  estate.  A  part  of  the  work  was  the 
building  of  an  ornamental  wooden  bridge  over  a  lane  which 
runs  through  the  park.  Spencer  made  the  drawings,  and 
while  at  Deepdene  staked  out  the  foundations.  When  at 
Dorking,  fifty  years  after,  Spencer  says  he  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  bridge,  but  found  that  alterations  in  the 
ground  had  caused  the  removal  of  it. 

This  was  in  June  1889,  when  he  became  the  guest  of 
Grant  Allen  at  The  Nook,  Dorking  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Spencer's  autobiography  a  curious  incident  in  his  life.  It 
had  been  intended  that  Spencer  should  remain  at  The  Nook 
until  the  close  of  the  summer,  but  when  Grant  Allen  was 
ready  to  depart  to  a  warmer  climate  in  the  middle  of  October, 
as  he  habitually  did  at  that  season  of  the  year,  Spencer  was 
too  unwell  to  move,  and  so  took  the  house  on  for  the  winter. 
Referring  to  the  five  months  he  passed  there,  Spencer  tells 
us  that  they  were  made  more  bearable  by  various  friends, 
"  who  came  to  spend  sometimes  a  few  days,  sometimes  three 
weeks  with  me  ;  and  especially  were  they  relieved  by  two 
children  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Cripps,  who,  in  response  to  my 
inquiries,  '  Will  you  lend  me  some  children  ? '  let  them  visit 
me  at  Dorking." 

There  is  something  delightfully  naive  about  the  "  Will  you 
lend  me  some  children  ?  "  by  the  childless  author  of  the  most 
famous  brochure  on  the  training  of  children. 

The  estate  once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  the 
eleventh  of  whom,  Charles  Howard,  was  buried  at  Dorking 
on  December  23,  1815.  If  you  wish  to  know  his  other  names 
and  titles,  I  will  give  them  to  you  in  full.  They  were  pro- 
claimed after  the  service  by  the  Deputy  Garter,  for  evidently 
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there  were  too  many  of  them  to  find  room  on  a  visiting 
card : 

The  Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Most  Potent  Prince, 
Charles  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Earl  Marshal, 
And  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 

Earl  of  Arundel  Castle, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Norwich, 

Baron  Mowbray, 
Baron  of  Howard,  Baron  of  Segrave, 

Baron  Brurese  of  Gower, 
Baron  Fitzalan,  Baron  Warren,  Baron  Clun, 

Baron  Oswaldestre,  Baron  Maltravers, 
Baron  Greystock,  Baron  Furnival,  Baron  Verdon, 

Baron  Lovetot,  Baron  Strange, 

And  Premier  Baron  Howard  of  Castle  Rising, 

Premier  Duke,  Premier  Earl,  Premier  Baron  of  England, 

And  Chief  of  the  Illustrious  Family  of  the  Howards. 

Deepdene  retains  its  Conservative  traditions,  for  Primrose 
fetes  are  still  held  there.  After  the  Young  England  party 
had  its  day,  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Review.  It  stands 
empty  to-day,  and  no  one  enjoys  the  beauty  of  its  interior. 
Its  gardens  give  pleasure  only  to  a  staff  of  gardeners,  which 
during  the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
numbered,  I  am  told,  as  many  as  twenty-four.  By  the  time 
this  book  is  published  the  Deepdene  estate  may  have  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Hope  family.  No  longer  do  knights 
in  armour  ride  under  the  old  chestnuts  and  magnificent 
avenue  of  limes  leading  up  to  Betchworth  Castle,  embattled 
in  1377.  Instead  of  swinging  battle-axes,  gentlemen  in 
scarlet  walk  up  and  down  the  park  swinging  a  club  or  a  heavy 
niblick.  At  the  shout  of  "  Fore,"  your  dreamy,  wandering 
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nature-lover  crossing  the  links  is  in  danger  of  having  his  skull 
broken  by  a  whizzing  white  ball,  and  the  Saxon  cry  of 
"  Fore  "  is  possibly  succeeded  by  a  monosyllabic  expletive 
of  a  Latin  origin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  immediately  outside  the  historic 
gates  of  Deepdene  children  at  play  on  that  tmrtle-back  stretch 
of  green,  surely  the  most  romantic  recreation-ground  in 
England,  whence  Box  Hill  and  Ranmore  rise  up  immediately 
in  front  of  their  eyes. 

At  the  back  of  Deepdene  the  road  has  been  delved  deep 
between  high  sand-banks  overarched  by  tall  beeches,  and 
this  lane  takes  you  into  the  heart  of  Dorking — a  town  in  which 
once  lived  England's  first  novelist,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  made 
famous  by  the  genius  of  Charles  Dickens. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Granby,"  the  scene  of  the  incident 
immortalised  in  the  pages  of  Pickwick,  was  not  the  "  White 
Horse,"  as  you  will  most  likely  be  told,  but  the  inn  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  South  Street,  where  the  Post  Office 
now  stands.  The  High  Street  was  until  recently  notorious 
for  a  football  match  which  was  played  in  the  spacious  thorough- 
fare, in  which  every  alternate  Thursday  a  cattle  market  is 
still  held.  A  man  announced  the  game  by  carrying  three 
footballs  on  a  triangular  frame,  over  which  was  the  motto  : 

"  Kick  away,  Whig  and  Tory  ; 
Wind  and  water  Dorking's  glory." 

The  town  crier  started  the  game  by  kicking  off  the  first  ball 
at  two  o'clock,  and  the  game  rioted  on  until  six  o'clock. 
Street  football  has  ceased  to  be  a  game  in  Dorking,  and  both 
Whig  and  Tory  are  now  left  in  possession  of  this  Conservative 
town,  of  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  amusingly  written  the  fol- 
lowing criticism,  which,  let  us  hope,  is  not  quite  true : 
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"  Dorking  is  not  a  growing  place,  and  is  not  likely  to 
become  so  while  residence  there  is  equivalent  to  complete 
isolation  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery.  Returned 
'  colonists  '  and  others  are  apt  to  think  that  a  town  like 
Dorking  is  the  very  place  to  settle  down  in,  but  they  make  a 
great  mistake.  They,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  fitted  to 
stand  the  weary  strain  of  the  small  and  narrow  tone  and  de- 
pressing social  atmosphere  of  such  a  spot.  After  an  active 
life  in  the  busy  world,  a  man  who  came  to  live  in  Dorking 
would  perish  miserably  of  utter  boredom  and  dry  rot." 

Still,  changes  at  Deepdene  and  Bury  Hill  may  give  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  to  Dorking. 

Juniper  Hall,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Leatherhead 
Road,  leading  up  to  Headley  Heath,  has  many  literary  and 
historical  associations.  On  Juniper  Hill,  when  the  founda- 
tions were  being  dug  for  the  house  built  there  by  a  lottery 
^contractor,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Sir  Isaac  Pepys,  two 
human  skeletons,  a  spearhead,  and  other  exuviae  of  warfare, 
were  found. 

One  of  the  owners  of  Juniper  Hall  was  Thomas  Broad- 
wood,  the  pianoforte  maker,  whose  family  migrated  to  Lyne 
House,  Capel,  where  the  estate  is  still  owned  by  the  Broad- 
wood  family. 

The  history  of  the  building  of  Juniper  Hall  is  a  curious 
one.  It  was  originally  a  little  alehouse,  and  part  of  the 
estate  purchased  in  1772  by  Sir  Cecil  Bisshop.  The  gentle- 
man began  to  plant  about  sixty  acres  round  with  beech,  fir, 
and  other  trees,  and  he  added  a  room  to  the  inn  for  his  own 
occupation  until  he  was  prepared  to  build  a  house  on  the 
knoll.  He  then  added  another,  and  another  room,  until  the 
alehouse  became  Juniper  Hall,  and  Bisshop  died  without 
building  on  the  spot  originally  intended.  To  this  house 
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came  many  a  distinguished  French  refugee  after  the  French 
Revolution.  General  D'Arblay,  who  married  our  Fanny 
Burney,  was  one  of  them.  Madame  de  Stael  was  another. 
Talleyrand,  we  were  told  by  Greville,  "  has  gone  to  live  at 
Juniper  Hall  with  Madame  de  Stael."  Fanny  Burney  must 
have  been  a  frequent  visitor  there,  for  we  find  her  writing 
from  Mickleham  to  Mrs.  Lock  :  "  Madame  de  Stael  has 
written  me  two  English  notes,  quite  beautiful  in  ideas,  and 
not  very  reprehensible  in  idiom.  But  English  has  nothing 
to  do  with  elegance  such  as  theirs — at  least,  little  and  rarely. 
I  am  always  exposing  myself  to  the  wrath  of  John  Bull  where 
this  coterie  comes  into  competition.  It  is  inconceivable 
what  a  convert  M.  Talleyrand  has  made  of  me  ;  I  think  him 
now  one  of  the  first  members,  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  this  exquisite  set." 

Madame  de  Broglie,  the  Due  de  Montmorency,  Monsieur 
Sicard  also  found  shelter  under  the  hospitable  cedars  of* 
Juniper  Hall ;  and  the  monarchical  gates  of  Norbury  Park, 
near  by,  where,  according  to  an  old  writer,  "  royalty  has  often 
found  a  happy  asylum,  when  the  factions  of  party  spirit  and 
private  pique  inflicted  irreparable  inroads  on  conjugal  and 
domestic  comfort,"  were  always  opened  to  French  royalists. 

Opposite  Juniper  Hall  is  another  famous  literary  house, 
Fredley  Farm,  which  for  a  time  was  visited  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  Fredley 
Farm  was  "  the  cottage  home  "  of  "  Conversation  Sharp," 
successful  hatmaker,  poet,  and  member  of  Parliament.  In 
his  Highways  and  Byways  of  Surrey,  Mr.  Eric  Parker  gives 
us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  society  of  Fredley  Farm  between 
1797  and  1835.  It  "  must  have  been  visited  by  more  dis- 
tinguished poets,  authors,  politicians,  wits,  scholars,  and 
artists  than  any  other  house  in  Surrey.  Wordsworth  came 
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there,  and  Scott,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Southey,  and  Moore  ; 
he  (Sharp)  talked  painting  with  Lawrence  and  sculpture 
with  Chantrey  ;  Macaulay  talked  with  him  about  *  every- 
thing and  everybody,'  and  so  did  Grote  and  Mill  and  Lock- 
hart  and  Jeffrey  ;  Person  was  there,  and  perhaps  had  his 
favourite  porter  for  breakfast ;  and  the  politicians  were 
without  number — Brougham,  Sheridan,  and  Grattan,  Talley- 
rand, Huskisson,  and,  almost  a  link  with  to-day,  Lord  John 
Russell.  Macaulay  has  left  a  few  sentences  which  greater 
men  than  Sharp  might  not  deserve  as  an  epitaph.  '  One 
thing  I  have  observed  in  Sharp,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to 
him  among  town-wits  and  diners-out :  he  never  talks  scandal. 
If  he  can  say  nothing  good  of  a  man,  he  holds  his  tongue/ 
Yet  with  all  his  virtues  and  all  his  conversation,  Sharp  lacks 
his  Boswell.'  " 

Sharp  must  have  been  a  great  conversationalist.  It  is 
safid  that  he  knew  the  character  of  his  guests  so  well  that  he 
could  hit  them  off  in  a  moment,  and  Mill  said  in  1840  :  "  It 
was  a  fine  thing  for  me  to  hear  Conversation  Sharp  and  my 
father  (James  Mill)  converse."  It  is  certain  he  could  not 
have  been  a  conversational  bore,  or  Sydney  Smith  would  not 
have  been  among  the  guests,  amongst  whom  he  was  so  often 
seen  that  he  was  dubbed  the  "  Bishop  of  Mickleham."  Tom 
Moore  and  John  Home  Tooke  were  very  friendly  with  Sharp, 
and  Macaulay  owed  something  to  the  genial  hatter  at  his 
entrance  into  life.  Hallam  speaks  of  "  my  late  friend,  Richard 
Sharp,  whose  good  taste  is  well  known." 

Fredley  Farm  since  those  great  days  became  the  country 
home  of  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  the  poet,  and  stepfather  of  Miss 
Marie  Corelli. 


CHAPTER   X 

OVER   RANMORE  TO   DIANA'S   HOUSE 
"  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  evict  the  tenants." — Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

THE  walk  from  Box  Hill  to  Wotton  Hatch  on  the  Guildford 
road  is  alive  with  literary  associations,  of  which  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  is  the  greatest  magnet.  No  doubt  most  travellers 
would  take  the  motor  bus  from  Dorking  along  the  Guildford 
road,  but  we  will  keep  to  the  hills,  making  for  the  old  farm- 
house over  Ranmore. 

You  make  the  steady  climb  up  Ranmore  at  West  Humble, 
which  lies  close  to  Box  Hill  station.  Matthew  Arnold  lived 
here  for  a  time,  and  here  you  will  find  a  picturesque  little 
barn,  thatched  with  wood-shavings,  where  Meredith's  sister- 
in-law  used  to  talk  to  the  navvies  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
which  has  now  been  converted  into  a  church  served  by  the 
rector  of  Mickleham. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  the  vale  of  Mickleham 
that  Meredith  found  his  wife — 

"  She,  my  own, 
My  good  companion,  mate, 
Pulse  of  me  :  she  who  had  shown 
Fortitude  quiet  as  Earth's 
At  the  shedding  of  leaves." 

Fortitude  was  a  quality  he  esteemed  highly,  "  for  without 

it  we  are  unable  to  bear  the  truth." 

1 06 
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Close  by  lives  Mr.  Frank  Cole,  who  was  for  many  years 
servant  to  George  Meredith. 

"  He  did  not  treat  me  as  a  servant,"  remarked  Mr.  Cole 
to  me,  "  but  as  a  friend.  I  have  a  book  in  which  he  wrote  : 
'  To  Frank  Cole,  from  his  friend  George  Meredith.' 3 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  Mr.  Cole  talk  of  his  late  master 
in  his  well-kept  little  garden.  From  his  front  garden,  before 
the  trees  are  filled  with  leaves,  he  could  always  get  a  view  of 
Meredith's  chalet ;  from  the  back  of  his  home  Box  Hill  stands 
out  finely,  like  a  huge  hedgehog  showing  its  bristles. 

Meredith  presented  to  his  servant  and  friend  the  manu- 
scripts of  Diana  of  the  Crosszvays,  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta, 
and  The  Amazing  Marriage.  These  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  £800.  Only  £200  was  offered  for 
them  by  English  buyers. 

"  One  day,"  said  Mr.  Cole  to  me,  relating  the  recovery  of 
certain  MSS.,  "  my  wife  said  to  me,  *  Frank,  if  you  don't 
turn  out  the  rubbish  in  that  cupboard  I  shall  burn  it.' 

"  '  All  right,'  I  answered,  '  but  let  me  have  a  look  at  it 
first.'  When  I  went  to  look  at  the  parcel  I  thought  at  first 
it  was  a  pair  of  waders  wrapped  up,  for,  as  you  know,  I  am 
very  fond  of  fishing,  and  a  gentleman  once  gave  me  a  pair ; 
but  when  I  undid  it,  what  should  tumble  out  but  a  long 
manuscript.  It  was  an  ode  or  something." 

"  French  Revolution  ?  "  I  suggested. 

'  That's  it.  Well,  my  daughter  took  it  up  to  Mr.  William 
Meredith,  and  he  told  her  he  could  sell  it  for  me.  But  I 
put  it  into  Sotheby's  sale,  and  it  fetched  £300." 

I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Cole  that  I  had  recently  visited 
Aldeburgh,  and  had  accidentally  found  out  that  one  or  two 
of  the  old  ferrymen  whom  Meredith  had  chatted  with  were 
in  receipt  of  small  sums  from  Meredith's  purse. 
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"  Ah,  I  remember,"  said  Cole,  his  dark  eyes  gleaming 
with  merriment,  "  one  day  I  was  out  sailing  with  Sir 
Henry  Norman  and  Mr.  Clodd,  and,  as  we  put  about,  a  boat 
behind  us  seemed  in  a  little  trouble,  so  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
men, catching  hold  of  a  lifebelt,  '  Shall  I  throw  it  to  them  ? ' 
Well,  when  we  got  in,  and  the  incident  was  told  to  the  gov'nor, 
he  rapped  out,  quick  as  lightning  : 

"  <  I'll  have  it,  by  God, 
Says  Norman  and  Clodd 
To  Cole  as  he  flies  for  the  belt.' " 

"  The  guv'nor  simply  hated  interviewers,"  remarked  Mr. 
Cole  later.  "  Interesting  people  ?  .  .  .  Lord  Morley  ?  I 
used  to  speak  to  him  like  I  am  speaking  to  you,  and  I  said  to 
him  one  day,  when  I  took  his  bag  to  the  station  :  '  What  we 
don't  like  is  this  House  of  Lords/  '  Yes,  I  know,  Cole  ; 
nor  do  I,'  he  said.  *  But  I  had  to  take  it,  and  I  shan't  last 
long.'" 

Mr.  Cole  apparently  enjoyed  Stevenson's  vivacity,  though 
he  said  he  always  looked  very  delicate. 

Passing  through  West  Humble,  you  leave  on  your  right 
Camilla  Lacey,  which,  though  not  an  attractive  house,  has  a 
most  attractive  old-world  garden,  with  spacious  enamelled 
lawns  stretching  wide  under  old  cedars  and  copper  beeches 
and  a  magnificent  fern-oak — the  finest,  I  think,  I  have  ever 
seen. 

This  historic  house  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Leverton  Harris.  Camilla  Cottage  was  built  by  Fanny 
Burney  out  of  the  profits  from  her  books,  from  which  Macaulay 
says  she  cleared  3000  guineas  by  subscription.  She  let  her 
first  book,  Evelina,  slip  out  of  her  hands  for  £20.  This  was 
the  book  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  reading  it,  refused  to 
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let  his  meals  interrupt  ;  which  cost  Edmund  Burke  a  night's 
sleep  ;  and  earned  from  Dr.  Johnson  many  a  laudatory 
aphorism  1 

Fanny  Burney  received  £200  a  year  for  attending  to  the 
wardrobe  of  Queen  Charlotte,,  but  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
this  tedious  office  for  a  pension  of  £100  a  year.  She  married 
a  French  officer,  Monsieur  D'Arblay,  and,  after  living  in 
France  and  selling  Camilla,  settled  with  him  at  Bookham 
and  Camilla  Lacey.  In  her  diary  and  letters  she  gives  the 
most  amusing  accounts  of  her  husband's  military  tempera- 
ment, brought  into  play  amid  roses  and  honeysuckle. 

Once,  after  clearing  a  bed  of  weeds  with  great  vigour,  the 
gardener  told  him  he  had  demolished  an  asparagus  bed  ! 

"  His  greatest  passion  is  for  transplanting,"  writes  his 
wife.  "  Everything  we  possess  he  moves  from  one  end  of 
the  garden  to  another  to  produce  better  effects.  Roses  take 
place  of  jessamines,  jessamines  of  honeysuckle,  &c.,  until  they 
have  all  danced  round  as  far  as  the  space  allows." 

Their  landlady,  Mrs.  Bailey,  entreated  him  not  to  spoil  her 
fruit-trees,  which  he  had  been  pruning  with  military  pre- 
cision and  vigour.  "  However  ...  he  finds  out  she  is  very 
ignorant,  which  he  has  quietly  intimated  to  her." 

"  August  1794. — You  should  have  seen  him  yesterday, 
mowing  down  our  hedge — with  his  sabre,  and  with  an  air  and 
attitude  so  military,  that  if  he  had  been  hewing  down  other 
legions  than  those  he  encountered — i.e.  of  soldiers — he  could 
scarcely  have  had  a  mien  more  tremendous  or  have  demanded 
an  arm  more  mighty,"  wrote  Fanny  to  her  father. 

The  following  passage  gives  us  interesting  sidelights  on 
the  cost  of  building  and  well-sinking,  and  of  the  cost  of 
admitting  the  light  of  day  into  houses  over  a  hundred  years 
ago. 
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"  The  well  is  just  finished,"  writes  Fanny  Burney  in  1796  ; 
"  the  water  is  a  hundred  and  odd  feet  deep,  and  it  cost  near 
£22,  which  this  very  morning,  thank  Heaven,  has  been  paid." 
The  next  year  they  were  in  their  new  house,  "  Camilla 
Cottage."  "  The  new  threefold  assessment  of  taxes  has 
terrified  us  rather  seriously  ;  though  the  necessity  and  there- 
fore the  justice  of  them  we  mutually  feel.  My  father  thinks 
his  own  share  will  amount  to  £80  a  year.  We  have  this  very 
morning  decided  on  parting  with  four  of  our  new  windows." 

In  1800  she  writes  to  her  father  :  "He  [D'Arblay]  has 
planted  potatoes  upon  almost  every  spot  where  they  can 
grow.  The  dreadful  price  of  provisions  makes  this  our  first 
attention.  The  poor  people  about  us  complain  that  they  are 
nearly  starved,  and  the  children  of  the  journeymen  of  the 
tradesmen  at  Dorking  come  to  our  door  to  beg  halfpence  for 
a  little  bread."  Strangely,  we  were  all  doing  the  same  kind 
of  thing  in  August  1914  ! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  farm-gate  from  which 
you  get  a  fine  view  of  Box  Hill,  standing  out  like  a  cape,  as 
Mr.  Belloc  has  finely  described  it  in  The  Old  Road. 

"  From  thence  across  the  valley,  Box  Hill  attracted  and 
held  the  sight  as  one  looked  eastward  :  the  strongest  and 
most  simple  of  our  southern  hills.  It  stood  out  like  a  cape 
along  our  coasting  journey,  our  navigation  of  the  line  of  the 
Downs.  The  trend  of  the  range  is  here  such  that  the  clean 
sweep  of  this  promontory  hides  the  slopes  to  the  east.  It 
occupies  the  landscape  alone. 

"  It  has  been  debated,  and  cannot  be  resolved,  why  these 
great  lines  of  chalk  north  and  south  of  the  Weald  achieve 
an  impression  of  majesty.  They  are  not  very  high.  Some- 
thing of  that  economy  and  reserve  by  whose  power  the 
classic  in  verse  and  architecture  grows  upon  the  mind  is 
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present  in  the  Downs.  These  which  we  had  travelled  that 
day  were  not  my  own  hills — Duncton  and  Bury,  Westburton, 
Amberley,  and  all — but  they  were  similar,  because  they  stood 
up  above  the  sand  and  the  pines,  and  because  they  were  ofr 
that  white,  barren  soil,  clothed  in  close  turf,  wherein  nothing 
but  the  beech,  the  yew,  and  our  own  affection  can  take  root 
and  grow. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  day's  work,  a  short  winter's  day,  it  was 
possible  to  separate  this  noble  mark  of  what  was  once  a  true 
county  of  Surrey  ;  to  separate  it  even  in  the  mind,  from  the 
taint  of  our  time  and  the  decay  and  vileness  which  hang  like 
a  smell  of  evil  over  whatever  has  suffered  from  the  influence 
of  our  great  towns." 

If  you  keep  on  the  road  on  the  right  you  come  to  a  foot- 
path which  leads  you  invitingly  across  a  cornfield  through  a 
dark  wood  into  Bookham.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  road  which 
Meredith  used  to  take  past  "  Cubitt's  Eternal  Finger  "  when  he 
went  to  meet  his  friend  Admiral  Maxse,  and  the  road  which 
that  old  sailor  took  when  he  came  down  to  Flint  Cottage 
to  storm  at  George  Meredith  on  the  Irish  question.  One 
would  like  to  have  been  listening  behind  the  hedge  when 
these  two  men  of  strong  convictions  roared  heated  aphorisms 
at  one  another.  But  you  do  not  keep  to  the  road  on  the  right 
if  you  wish  to  mount  Ranmore  ;  you  take  instead  the  foot- 
path on  the  left  directly  after  passing  Camilla  Lacey,  which 
cuts  across  the  shady  drive  leading  to  Denbies,  the  residence 
of  Lord  Ashcombe,  the  father  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  Cubitt, 
who  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Reigate,  and  is  now 
the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

The  public  footpath  leads  you  up  the  meadows  skirting 
the  drive.  You  get  the  better  view  from  the  footpath  ;  but 
on  a  hot  day,  when  the  sun  shatters  its  force  against  the  upper 
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branches  of  the  copper  beeches,  giving  their  leaves  the  colour 
of  wine,  you  may  prefer  to  take  the  drive,  and  no  one  will 
say  you  nay,  though  higher  up  the  hill,  close  to  the  house, 
there  are  a  number  of  disfiguring  notices  fresh  from  the 
printing  office,  which  warn  you  against  intruding  upon  the 
privacy  of  a  house  which  has  neither  historical  nor  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers, 
who  laid  out  the  Vauxhall  Gardens.  One  need  say  no 
more. 

Here  the  public  footpath  on  the  right  leads  you  im- 
mediately on  to  Ranmore  Common,  which  in  May  was  redo- 
lent of  hawthorn.  Indeed,  the  scent  along  the  springy  bridle 
path  was  almost  overpowering.  So  white  is  it  in  aspect  that 
one  might  imagine  the  top  of  this  hill  were  covered  with  snow. 

Crossing  over  the  crest  of  Ranmore,  you  dive  down  and 
take  the  footpath  through  a  delightful  wood,  passing  a  number 
of  the  pilgrims'  yews.  Ranmore  has  a  church,  the  spire  of 
which  can  be  seen  many  miles  away.  One  wonders  how  the 
church  at  Ranmore  ever  gets  a  congregation,  considering  the 
few  houses  visible  here  ;  but  I  am  told  that  to  walk  to  Ran- 
more for  the  evening  Service  is  a  common  Sunday  practice 
with  many  Dorking  people,  especially  lovers. 

To  walk  along  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  which  overlooks  the 
valley,  in  the  autumn,  is  to  ravish  the  senses  with  the  masses  of 
colour  that  run  like  flames  along  the  wooded  slopes  watered 
by  the  Tillingbourne. 

If  you  descend  directly  down  the  hill,  crossing  the  railway 
line  and  the  valley  near  a  field  of  mint,  which  is  grown  to  be 
distilled  at  the  mill  at  Westcott,  you  pass  through  Westcott 
and  come  to  the  gates  of  The  Rookery,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  that  old  enemy  of  Cobbett's,  Malthus,  the  author  of 
the  famous  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population. 
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There  is  an  air  of  artificiality  surrounding  The  Rookery 
which  is  reflected  in  the  Essay  on  Population  ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  there  is  something  very  alluring  in  the  protecting 
arms  of  the  beeches,  which  form  a  series  of  leafy  arches  over 
the  head  along  the  drive.  The  tiny  mill  with  its  wheel,  and 
the  cottages  opposite,  and  the  lakes  and  waterfalls,  give  the 
impression  that  some  one  is  playing  a  delightful  rustic  nursery 
game.  The  estate  is  now  in  the  hands  of  "  Landowners, 
Limited,"  in  which,  I  understand,  Mr.  Brook  of  Broadmoor 
is  largely  interested.  Bury  Hill,  with  its  700  acres  on  the 
other  side  of  Westcott,  has  already  been  divided  into  building 
lots,  several  of  which  have  been  secured  by  the  Dorking 
Urban  District  Council. 

But  by  keeping  along  the  chalk  ridge  after  leaving  Ran- 
more,  you  make  the  descent  of  White  Down  at  the  railway 
crossing,  which  leads  you  to  the  rectory  at  the  corner  of 
Deerleap,  and  a  birch- wood  hiding  a  sand  barrow  encompassed 
by  a  double  ditch.  Close  by  is  Abinger  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Farrer,  in  whose  grounds  a  Roman  villa  was  discovered  in 
1877.  It  was  over  these  old  ruins  that  Darwin  pursued  his 
investigations  of  earthworms,  as  well  as  at  Leith  Hill  Place. 

You  step  out  on  to  the  Guildford  road  at  Wotton  Hatch, 
an  inn  with  a  well-kept  garden  and  controlled  by  the  Surrey 
Trust,  and  half  a  mile  beyond,  before  you  reach  Abinger 
Hall,  you  come  to  Crossways,  lying  a  hundred  yards  off  the 
road,  down  a  turning  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  villages 
of  Sutton  and  Felday. 

E<  He  noted  the  dusky  square  of  green,  and  the  finger-post 
signalling  the  centre  of  the  four  roads."  Thus  did  Red  worth 
come  upon  the  house. 

I  wonder  when  Meredith  began  visioning  in  this  old 
Surrey  farmhouse  the  greatest  heroine,  possessed  with  beauty, 
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wit,  and  intellect,  of  English  fiction.  We  find  him  writing 
to  Mr.  John  Morley,  on  September  8,  1876  :  "  But  hear  my 
proposal :  there  is  an  old  farmhouse,  long- windowed,  red- 
bricked,  Elizabethan,  just  far  enough  from  us  to  ensure  you 
the  sense  of  solitude,  near  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
meet :  south-west  of  Dorking  :  between  the  chalk  hills  and 
the  sand,  set  in  lovely  rolling  country  :  with  a  moral  attrac- 
tion to  you  that  George  Eliot  has  resided  there  ;  backed  by 
a  pine  wood  that  was  sown  by  Heaven's  hand  for  contempla- 
tion's mood  :  and  this  used  to  be  let  for  4  guineas  per  week. 
Shall  I  walk  to  it  and  see  if  it  is  open  ?  or  better,  will  you 
come  down  and  visit  it  with  me  ?  It  is  about  zj  miles  from 
Dorking,  on  the  road  to  Guildford.  I  think  this  is  a  most 
excellent  proposal." 

The  thought  of  George  Eliot  having  lived  there  might 
have  set  him  on  the  track  of  creating  the  intellectual  heroine. 
He  admits  somewhere  that  he  had  to  endow  Mrs.  Norton  with 
brains,  and  this  unhappy  lady  probably  lived  at  one  time  in 
this  neighbourhood  with  the  Sheridans. 

The  Crossways,  though  but  a  farmhouse,  is  one  endowed 
with  much  dignity.  A  Guildford  woolstapler  built  it  in 
1650,  building  it  to  endure  for  all  time.  He  apparently  liked 
thick  high  walls,  elaborate  brickwork,  and  arched  doorways 
leading  on  to  a  lawned  front  garden  and  out  into  a  kitchen 
garden.  He  loved  solid  oak  beams,  a  spacious  staircase,  and 
a  still  more  spacious  fireplace.  The  noble  birch  buttresses 
tying  the  house  on  to  the  garden  wall  indicated  that  the  house 
was  built  as  an  enduring  anchorage. 

The  opulent  Guildford  merchant  delighted,  no  doubt,  to 
think  that  here,  in  this  rural  retreat,  shut  in  by  solid  high 
walls,  he  could  luxuriate  in  privacy  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Those  were  leisurely  days  that  could  produce  such  brick- 
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work  under  the  heavy  eaves,  formed  by  Horsham  tiles,  and 
around  each  window  and  over  the  porch.  Over  every  win- 
dow is  the  design  of  a  woolsack,  showing  that  the  merchant 
proudly  recognised  the  source  of  his  wealth  ;  and  over  the 
door-porch,  they  say,  was  once  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
showing  that  he  was  proud  too  of  his  religion.  Surely  it  was 
fitting  that  the  entrance  to  this  house  should  have  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady. 

Some  of  the  beams  inside  the  house  wave  with  the  un- 
dulations of  the  rolling  country.  Hospitality  is  indicated  in 
the  great  open  fireplace  of  the  dining-room,  the  smoke  of 
which  issues  from  a  chimney-stack  30  feet  in  circumference — 
a  mighty  chimney  that  smoked  many  a  ham. 

So  real  has  Diana  become  to  many  of  us  that  we  can 
clearly  image  that  moonlight  night,  with  the  temperature 
15  degrees  below  zero,  when  Redworth  rang  and  knocked 
and  banged  at  the  heavy  oak  door ;  and  how,  as  in  despair, 
he  was  leaving  by  the  garden  gateway,  a  voice  from  the  open 
window  called  him  back.  We  can  vision  Diana  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  the  great  old  dogs,  lighting  a  fire,  and  Redworth 
hungrily  eyeing  her  in  the  fierce  fireglow.  "  He  could  imagine 
a  Madonna  on  an  old  black  Spanish  canvas." 

*  The  act  of  service  was  beautiful  in  gracefulness,  and 
her  simplicity  in  doing  the  work  touched  it  spiritually.  He 
thought  as  she  knelt  there  that  never  had  he  seen  how  lovely 
and  how  charged  with  mystery  her  features  were  ;  the  dark 
large  eyes  full  on  the  brows  ;  the  proud  line  of  a  straight  nose 
in  right  measure  to  the  bow  of  the  lips  ;  reposeful  red  lips, 
shut,  and  their  curve  of  a  slumber  smile  at  the  corners.  Her 
forehead  was  broad  ;  the  chin  of  a  sufficient  firmness  to  sus- 
tain that  noble  square ;  the  brows  marked  by  a  soft,  thick 
brush  to  the  temples ;  her  black  hair  plainly  drawn  along 
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her  head  to  the  knot,  revealed  by  the  mantilla  fallen  on  her 
neck." 

We  can  picture  the  dismal,  guttering  candle,  the  simple 
meal  of  "  tea  and  bread  and  butter  "  placed  before  Red- 
worth,  hungry  only  for  love  of  her. 

But  Meredith  was  always  plucking  at  our  sleeve  of  senti- 
mentality with  the  impish  fingers  of  comedy. 

"  A  plate  of  Andrew  Hedger's  own  would  not  have  tempted 
him.  The  frizzle  of  bacon  sang  in  his  ears  as  he  marched 
from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  an  illusion  of  his  fancy  pricked 
by  a  frost-edged  appetite." 

In  front  of  the  warm,  kindly  fire  Diana  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  facing  the  frosty  brutality  of  an  English  divorce 
court.  Even  her  courage  nearly  failed  her  in  those  days. 
Besides,  "  we  have  something  of  the  hare  in  us  when  the 
hounds  are  in  full  cry." 

The  picture  of  Diana  warming  her  hands  leapt  to  my  eyes 
as  I  sat  taking  my  tea  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  in  the  company 
of  my  hospitable  host  and  hostess ;  nor  could  I  without  a 
smile  help  thinking  of  Andrew  Hedger  as  I  walked  down  to 
the  front  garden  gate,  and  noted  the  large  slit  in  the  wall 
constructed  for  feeding  the  pigs  in  days  when  the  realities 
of  food  production  obtruded  upon  the  gentility  of  a  front 
garden.  Did  Meredith  ever  detect  this  piece  of  decayed 
woodwork  inserted  between,  and  protruding  from,  the  middle 
of  the  brick  wall  ?  Was  it  this  which  inspired  him  to  intro- 
duce the  character  of  that  curious  rustic,  Andrew  Hedger, 
with  his  love  of  pig  ?  For  Andrew  and  pork  repeatedly 
intrude  themselves — to  prevent  us,  I  suppose,  from  battering 
our  soft  heads,  filled  with  sentiment,  against  brick  walls. 
Following  immediately  the  divine  image  of  '  *  The  Downs 
were  like  a  wavy  rope  of  shadowy  grey  silk.  No  wonder  that 
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she  loved  to  look  on  them  !  "  we  get,  "  And  it  was  no  wonder 
Andrew  Hedger  enjoyed  prime  bacon.  Bacon  frizzling,  fat 
rasher  of  real  home-fed  on  the  fire," — suggested,  no  doubt,  by 
the  spacious  fireplace  where  many  hams  must  have  hung. 

*  The  Downs  were  like  floating  islands,  like  fairy-laden 
vapours,  solid,"  we  are  told,  "  as  Andrew  Hedger's  hour  of 
eating." 

Japonica  was  blooming  over  the  porch,  and  later  much 
of  the  quaint  brickwork  would  be  covered  with  roses.  As  I 
looked  over  my  shoulder  I  saw  a  sight  which  brought  to  my 
mind  a  vision  of  Diana  and  Redworth  (the  marrying  of  whom 
gave  the  author  such  a  great  deal  of  trouble) l  living  on  at 
the  Crossways  until  they  became  Darby  and  Joan,  for  when 
I  left  and  looked  behind  me  I  saw  the  industrious  farmer 
and  his  wife  kneeling  side  by  side  on  the  lawn.  I  thought 
of  Millet  and  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus.  But  it  was  not  the 
call  to  prayers  that  had  summoned  them  to  their  knees  ; 
they  were  plucking  out  daisies  from  the  lawn  by  the  roots. 
Would  Diana  ever  have  plucked  out  daisies  by  the  roots  ? 

1  I  always  felt  that  Diana  could  never  have  married  the  worthy  Redworth.  I 
felt  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  author's,  and  when  his  letters  appeared,  much  to  my 
delight,  I  read  the  following  message  sent  to  Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen :  "  Diana 
of  the  Crossways  keeps  me  still  on  her  sad  last  way  to  wedlock.  I  could  have 
killed  her  merrily,  with  my  compliments  to  the  public  ;  and  that  was  my  inten- 
tion. But  the  marrying  of  her  sets  me  traversing  feminine  labyrinths,  and  you 
know  that  the  way  of  it  never  can  be  accounted  for." 


CHAPTER   XI 

A   RACE   OF  GREAT   SQUIRES 

BETWEEN  the  inn  at  Wotton  Hatch  and  Crossways  Farm  lies 
Wotton  House,  pleasantly  screened  from  the  dust  of  the 
motor-haunted  high  road  by  an  upland  shield  of  green  sward. 

As  the  Squire  of  Wotton  rode  away  over  the  brow  of  this 
little  green  hill,  I  thought  of  his  father,  the  late  W.  J.  Evelyn, 
who  has  left  his  mark  in  every  hamlet  and  in  almost  every 
cottage  and  farmhouse  round  about  this  beautiful  countryside. 
If  it  be  true  that  George  Meredith  was  the  last  of  the  great 
Victorian  writers,  W.  J.  Evelyn  was  certainly  the  last  of  the 
great  Victorian  squires  ;  and  I  wondered,  as  I  thought  of 
Admiral  Maxse  living  just  over  the  chalk  down  facing  Wotton, 
at  Effingham,  if  Meredith  ever  dwelt  on  the  personality  of 
Squire  Evelyn  when  he  sketched  Everard  Rumfrey. 

Several  historians  of  Surrey  have  referred  to  John  Evelyn, 
who  died  in  1706,  as  the  greatest  man  that  Surrey  has  ever 
produced.  He  is  regarded  by  Southey  as  the  "  perfect  model 
of  an  English  gentleman."  The  quality  of  his  greatness  lay 
not  so  much  in  intellect,  nor  in  his  imaginative  powers,  but 
in  what  is  much  more  interesting,  in  his  manhood.  He  was 
certainly  typically  English,  and  this  is  the  marked  character- 
istic of  his  descendant,  W.  J.  Evelyn,  who,  curiously  enough, 
died  at  the  same  age  (eighty-six)  as  his  illustrious  ancestor 
John. 

John  Evelyn  kept  his  head  in  a  double  sense  during  a  time 
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when  heads  fell  under  the  state  executioner's  hand.  Perhaps 
he  learned  a  little  philosophy  from  that  village  schoolmaster 
who  taught  him  to  read  over  the  porch  of  Wotton  Church. 
We  know  he  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
"  the  fatal  stroke  which  severed  from  its  shoulders  the  wisest 
head  in  England/' 

When  attendant  at  the  court  of  King  Charles,  Evelyn 
would  stay  at  his  town  house,  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  the 
demesne  of  which  consisted  of  "  pasture  land  and  orchards 
and  a  holly  hedge  "  ;  and  when  the  Tsar  of  Russia  came  to 
England  in  1698,  that  monarch  had  the  use  of  Sayes  Court, 
where  he  studied  shipbuilding.  We  learn,  by  the  way,  from 
an  old  writer  that  one  of  the  Tsar's  favourite  recreations  was 
being  wheeled  in  a  barrow  through  the  holly  hedge,  which 
provoked  Evelyn  to  make  the  following  note  in  his  diary, 
'  Thanks  to  the  Tsar  for  spoiling  my  garden." 

In  1694  he  left  Sayes  Court  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  at  Wotton,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of 
his  royalist  proclivities,  John  Evelyn  had  few  enemies  among 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  that  on  the  Restoration  he  set  his 
face  against  "  the  profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  defective 
state  of  the  national  morals.  Gaming,  brutal  sports,  and  the 
degenerating  licentiousness  of  the  stage  had  corrupted  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  immoralities 
his  life  presents  an  uniform  example  of  public  and  private 
virtue," 

We  like  to  think  of  his  planting  trees,  for  nearly  every 
tree  had  for  John  Evelyn  some  particular  virtue,  some  medi- 
cinal property  with  which  he  would  physic  his  tenants.  He 
reminds  us,  too,  how  gracious  it  is  to  plant  the  rose  upon  a 
lover's  grave.  "  This  sweet  flower,  borne  on  a  branch  set 
with  thornes  and  accompanied  with  the  lily  are  natural  hiero- 
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glyphics  of  our  fugitive,  umbratile,  anxious,  and  transitory 
life,  which,  making  so  fair  a  show  for  time,  is  not  yet  without 
thornes  and  crosses."  He  mentions  how,  near  his  dwelling, 
it  was  the  custom  for  maidens  to  plant  and  deck  the  graves 
of  their  sweethearts  with  rose-bushes.  Camden  in  his 
Britannia  also  mentions  this  old  Surrey  custom. 

One  likes,  too,  to  think  of  this  great  Surrey  squire,  the  last 
of  the  sheriffs  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  jointly,  attending  the 
judges  "  with  116  servants  in  green  satin  doublets  and  cloth 
cloaks,  guarded  with  silver  galoon,  as  were  the  brims  of  their 
hats,  which  were  adorned  with  white  feathers.  These  men 
carried  new  javelins  ;  and  two  trumpeters  bore  banners,  on 
which  were  emblazoned  his  arms.  There  were,  besides, 
30  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was  uncle  or  great-uncle,  all  clad 
in  the  same  colours,  who  came  with  several  others  to  do  him 
honour." 

"  He  was  a  courtier,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole,  "  that 
flattered  only  by  informing  his  prince,  and  by  pointing  out 
what  was  worthy  for  him  to  countenance  " — a  difficult  enough 
job,  one  would  imagine,  at  the  court  of  King  Charles  ! 

Evelyn  was  a  man  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  making  of 
English  history.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I,  Crom- 
well, Charles  II,  James  II,  and  William  and  Mary.  He  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fire  of  London  ;  he  probably  met  and 
talked  with  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Locke,  Swift,  Addison, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Gay  ;  and  the  most  distinguished 
foreigners  paid  visits  to  the  author  of  Silva.  Evelyn's  Diary, 
indeed,  has  become  an  important  contribution  to  English 
history. 

He  wrote  of  his  own  place  as  being  "  sweetly  environed 
with  delicious  streams  and  venerable  woods,"  and  records 
show,  in  November  1703,  that  he  had  more  than  two  thousand 
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trees  blown  down  in  a  hurricane,  "  and  that  the  place  was  no 
more  Wotton  (Woodtown),  stripped  and  naked,  and  almost 
ashamed  to  own  its  nature."  He  loved  the  beech  and  the 
pine,  but  particularly  the  pine,  the  bark  of  which  he  declared 
would  heal  ulcers,  while  the  "  distilled  water  of  the  green 
cones  takes  away  the  wrinkles  of  the  face."  Wine  from  the 
birch  tree,  he  asserted,  would  cure  "  consumption  " ;  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  repudiated  any  idea  of  "  quacking." 
He  wrote  himself  down  as  "  a  plain  husbandman  and  a  simple 
forester."  He  was  something  more  than  a  plain  husbandman 
and  a  simple  forester.  He  erected  powder  mills  on  the 
stream  near  the  house,  and  became  a  master  craftsman  in 
instituting  "  brass  mills  for  casting,  hammering  into  plates, 
and  cutting  and  drawing  into  wire  ;  also  a  fulling  mill  and 
a  mill  for  hammering  iron."  The  last  added  the  name  of 
Hammer  to  Abinger. 

In  the  library  is  to  be  found  a  complete  manuscript  of  the 
celebrated  diary.  There  are  also  locks  of  brown  hair  from 
the  head  and  auburn  hair  from  the  beard  of  Charles  I,  and 
the  prayer  book  used  by  the  King  at  the  scaffold. 

His  epitaph  in  Wotton  Church  contains  some  favourite 
words  of  his,  which  are  these  :  "  That  all  is  vanity  which  is 
not  honest,  and  there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety." 

His  Victorian  descendant,  the  late  W.  J.  Evelyn,  was  an 
honest  squire  who  could  always  be  depended  on  to  do  his 
duty,  though  one  could  hardly  accuse  him  of  being  pious, 
for  he  was  always  at  war  with  his  vicar.  "  If  the  people 
must  have  a  tyrant,"  he  once  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  / 
shall  be  their  tyrant  "  ;  and  he  took  good  care  to  live  up  to 
this  maxim. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  though  he  was 
not  averse  to  changing  these  when  intellectually  convinced. 
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This  perhaps,  late  in  life,  made  him  a  personage  unacceptable 
to  narrow-minded  people  living  round  him.  Late  in  life  he 
became  a  Home  Ruler  and  an  anti-vaccinator,  and,  like  many 
another  patriot,  was  dubbed  a  pro-Boer  during  the  South 
African  War.  Being  a  Home  Ruler  and  the  ground  landlord 
of  Deptford,  whence  he  drew  a  princely  income,  he  used  to 
invite  the  members  of  the  Irish  League  from  the  mean 
streets  of  Deptford  to  a  day's  outing  amid  the  fragrant  woods 
and  vales  of  Wotton ;  and  he  saw  to  it  that  every  guest  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink.  To  see  children  happy  was  a 
constant  delight  to  him,  and  he  was  always  devising  treats 
for  both  town  and  country  children.  He  had  a  fine  and 
generous  spirit,  which  was  displayed  by  him  even  in  political 
warfare.  When,  for  instance,  he  stood  as  a  Tory  for  Guild- 
ford,  information  was  brought  him  that  the  successful  candi- 
date might  be  unseated  for  "  cheating  "  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  The  bluff  squire  responded  :  "  Well,  well,  I 
have  been  looking  at  my  wine  bill,  so  I  don't  think  we  will 
say  anything  about  it !  " 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  interesting  Surrey 
squire  in  an  unconventional  way.  When  I  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-two,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Evelyn  and  coolly  asked  him 
to  make  a  present  of  Sayes  Court  to  the  people  of  Deptford. 
Anyone  who  knows  Deptford  will  readily  understand  my 
point  of  view.  The  once  green  "  pasture  land  and  orchard  " 
is  now  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar,  where  100,000  persons 
inhabit  the  closely  packed,  mean  streets — 100,000  human 
beings  struggling,  fighting,  cringing,  thieving  for  their  daily 
bread,  packed  together  within  interminable  streets  without 
breathing  room,  without  sunlight,  without  libraries,  without 
recreation  grounds,  without  baths,  without  the  scent  of 
flowers  or  the  perfect  perfume  of  pine  woods  or  the  song  of 
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birds.  A  place  where  children  never  see  a  swallow  on  the 
wing,  nor  a  blade  of  grass  bending  before  the  life-giving  wind, 
nor  crystal  waters  shimmering  in  the  sunlight.  Here  the 
Thames  is  polluted,  the  air  is  heavy  with  smoke,  and  the  very 
sky  is  smeared.  The  monotonous  wilderness  of  low-roofed 
houses  is  broken  only  by  an  occasional  high  brick  palace, 
rearing  its  head  with  the  arrogance  of  quickly-acquired  wealth  ; 
for  there  was  nothing  but  the  gin  palace  provided  for  these 
people  to  assemble  in  if  they  wished  to  escape  for  a  brief 
moment  from  the  heated  misery  of  overcrowded  dwelling- 
rooms.  Fungus-like  these  giant  palaces  rear  their  swollen 
heads  from  the  soil  of  human  degradation,  watered  and 
nourished  by  the  tears  of  human  misery. 

This  is  how  I  saw  Deptford  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  altered  much  since  the  days 
when  I  asked  its  ground  landlord  to  present  to  its  people  its 
one  open  space — Sayes  Court. 

With  characteristic  promptitude  Mr.  Evelyn  wrote  asking 
me  to  meet  him  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  solicitor,  and  over  a  cigar  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
he  heard  my  blunt  request. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  tax  me  as  a  ground  landlord, 
would  you  not,  eh  ?  "  he  asked  me  abruptly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  replied,  with  revolutionary  ardour. 

"  H'm  1  What  about  the  sweating  millionaires  who  make 
their  money  out  of  the  labour  of  those  poor  devils  who  work 
in  the  chemical  factory  ?  " 

'  We  ought  to  tax  them  too,"  I  answered  him  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

'  That's  all  right,  so  long  as  you  are  fair  all  round," 
commented  the  landowner.  "  Well,"  he  continued,  after 
pondering  for  a  few  moments,  "  I  shall  let  the  people  of  Dept- 
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ford  have  the  use  of  Sayes  Court,  but  I  shall  not,  as  you  sug- 
gest, hand  it  over  to  the  County  Council." 

But  eventually  he  did  hand  it  over  to  the  London  County 
Council.  There  were  others  who  helped  this  fine  old  squire 
to  make  up  his  mind,  but  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself  that  I 
fired  the  first  shot. 

He  was  a  man  who  hated  any  kind  of  meanness  or  op- 
pression. On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  it  was  reported  to 
him  that  a  cottager  on  the  estate  had  picked  up  a  bavin 
dropped  from  the  wood- waggon,  and  had  burnt  it  to  light 
his  fires.  Hearing  that  the  offence  had  lost  nothing  in  the 
telling,  Mr.  Evelyn  immediately  repaired  to  the  cottager's 
wife,  and  said  to  her  :  "I  am  very  sorry  you  have  had  all 
this  trouble  about  a  miserable  pennyworth  of  wood.  Here's 
a  sovereign,  my  good  woman  ;  buy  some  fuel  if  you  are  in 
want  of  it."  And  then,  feeling  that  he  might  be  accused  of 
rewarding  vice  and  ignoring  virtue,  he  went  to  the  cottage 
next  door  and  left  a  sovereign  there  too.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  remitted  the  year's  rent  to  every  cottager  on  the 
estate. 

Ever  the  champion  of  the  very  poor,  there  is  a  touch  of 
the  haughtiness  of  the  feudal  lord  in  his  bearing  towards  the 
local  landowners  and  clergy  who  in  any  way  restricted  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  people  round  about  were  to  him 
his  poor,  and  he  was  immediately  in  the  saddle  to  challenge 
the  right  of  anyone  but  himself  to  dictate  to  them.  He  was 
always  at  war  with  a  certain  clergyman  who  sold  his  glebe 
land,  which  the  squire  resented,  because  he  regarded  the 
action  as  one  which  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
When  he  had  Wotton  school  built,  the  story  goes  that  he  made 
a  lawyer  draw  up  the  foundation  settlement  in  such  a  way 
that  no  clergyman  should  ever  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  com- 
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mittee.  He,  however,  detected  some  flaw  or  loophole  in 
the  deed  drawn  up  by  the  first  lawyer  engaged,  and  thereupon 
he  immediately  engaged  a  second  lawyer,  who  left  not  even 
the  eye  of  a  needle  for  a  black  coat  to  creep  through. 

To  ventilate  his  ideas  and  to  confound  his  enemies  he  ran 
a  paper  called  The  Abinger  Record,  from  which  I  cull  the 
following  choice  verses,  which  were  signed  with  the  late 
squire's  pen-name : 

ABINGER   GLEBE   SALE 

SONG  OF   THE   SOLD 
Duet — JOSEPH  AND  ROBERT 

We  repent  that  we  toiled  in  the  train 
Of  Black  Prince  and  his  sallow  attorney. 

For  yourself,  Prince,  you  garnered  the  grain, 
Leaving  us  but  the  chaff  of  your  blarney. 

CHORUS  OF  ABINGER  HAMMER  FOLK — 

Sold,  sold,  sold  I 

The  scheduled  glebe  land  has  been  sold 
For  eight  thousand  pounds  odd,  all  told  ; 
And  we  are  left  out  in  the  cold, 

Sold,  sold,  sold  ! 

And  we  dreamed  not  of  cunning  so  deep 
As  that  you,  our  protector  and  pastor, 

Meant  to  sacrifice  us,  your  poor  sheep, 

At  the  gay  shrine  of  Mammon,  your  master. 
CHORUS  : — Sold,  sold,  sold  !  &c. 

ZETA. 
October  1890. 
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SONG  OF  THE   VENDOR 
Solo — BLACK  PRINCE 

As  you  grieve  o'er  the  funeral  urn 

Of  a  hope  you  may  no  longer  cherish, 

It  were  well  you  should  all  of  you  learn 
I  am  autocrat  Prince  of  my  parish. 

FOLK. — CHORUS  :  Sold,  sold,  sold  !  &c. 

So  the  triumph  is  mine  and  the  gain  : 

And  you  dearly  shall  pay  for  glebe-holdings. 

I  begrudge  not  your  right  to  complain, 
If  I  freely  may  laugh  at  your  scoldings. 

CHORUS  :  Sold,  sold,  sold  !  &c. 

ZETA. 

October  1890. 

There  are  some  pleasant  cricket  pitches  in  Surrey.  I 
have  played  on  several  which  have  given  me  an  aesthetic  as 
well  as  a  physical  thrill  of  pleasure — Limpsfield,  Godstone, 
Dorking,  Newdigate,  Capel,  Holmwood,  Ockley,  Cold- 
harbour.  All  of  these  have  their  particular  beauty,  especially 
the  mountain-side  ledge  of  Coldharbour,  probably  the 
highest  cricket  pitch  in  England,  whence  one  can  see  the 
South  Downs.  But  Wotton  runs  it  very  close  in  exhilarating 
air  and  the  beauty  of  the  woodland  surroundings. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  match  in  which  I  played  on  the 
Wotton  pitch.  I  have  forgotten  all  about  the  cricket,  but 
what  made  an  imperishable  impression  on  my  mind  was 
the  Falstaffian  figure  of  the  scorer.  I  should  think  the  old 
squire  must  have  selected  him  as  bailiff  because  of  his  girth, 
his  Saxon  beard,  and  his  hat,  which  was  of  the  old-fashioned 
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sporting  kind.  He  scored  with  great  solemnity,  as  though 
he  were  reporting  a  great  battle,  and  after  the  fall  of  each 
wicket  he  would  reach  down  under  his  seat  for  a  three-gallon 
keg  of  special  cider,  which  he  would  uncork,  and,  pouring 
out  some  of  its  golden  liquid,  would  hand  it  to  his  special 
old  cricketing  cronies.  Not  for  me  was  the  keg  uncorked,  I 
regret  to  say.  Still,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  invited  to 
sup  it  at  a  hillside  cottage,  where  roast  beef,  dumplings,  and 
cheese  were  hospitably  spread  before  me.  It  was  well  I 
had  a  six  miles  ride  home  through  Friday  Street,  which  was 
performed  in  a  thunderstorm. 


CHAPTER   XII 

IN   A   HOLLOW   OF  THE   HILL 

"  From  the  cool  and  dark-lipped  furrows 

Breathes  a  dim  delight 
Through  the  woodland's  purple  plumage 

To  the  diamond  night. 
Aureoles  of  joy  encircle 

Every  blade  of  grass 
Where  the  dew-fed  creatures  silent 

And  enraptured  pass. 
And  the  restless  ploughman  pauses, 

Turns  and,  wondering, 
Deep  beneath  his  rustic  habit 

Finds  himself  a  king  ; 
For  a  fiery  moment  looking 

With  the  eyes  of  God 
Over  fields  a  slave  at  morning 

Bowed  him  to  the  sod." 

A.  E. 

OVER  the  many  chimneys  of  Wotton  House,  beyond  the  string 
of  glittering  fish-ponds  lying  in  the  wedge  of  green  meadow, 
and  hidden  by  the  woods  that  converge  at  the  southern 
point,  lies  Friday  Street. 

One  can  understand  the  catch  in  the  breath  of  the  un- 
informed tourist  (perhaps  the  happiest  of  all !)  who  suddenly 
steps  out  of  the  wood  and  discovers  for  the  first  time  the  lake 
and  group  of  cottages  set  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  wood.  The 
most  dramatic  descent  is  made  from  Abinger,  but  I  like  to 
enter  Friday  Street  from  Abinger  Bottom.  Indeed,  there 
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is  no  more  delightful  hamlet  to  loaf  in  than  Abinger  Bottom, 
for  here  you  are  at  the  core  of  the  most  entrancing  scenery, 
with  moor  and  glen,  deep  woods  and  gleaming  pools,  lying 
close  to  one  another ;  and  Friday  Street,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  for  you  to  idle  in  with  a  rod  in  your  hand.  The 
summit  of  Leith  Hill  stands  but  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
where  the  wide  landscape  on  the  Weald  unfolds  itself,  and, 
once  there,  you  are  on  the  roof  of  Surrey. 

The  nearest  railway  station  to  Abinger  Bottom  lies  safely 
four  or  five  miles  away,  and  the  feeling  that  you  can  easily 
lose  your  way  in  reaching  the  tower  adds  charm  to  a  district 
of  well-trodden  paths ;  while  close  around  you  in  this  dip  on 
the  broad  back  of  the  hill,  through  which  runs  a  tinkling  burn, 
is  a  group  of  cottages  as  sentimental  and  as  homely  as  any- 
thing Surrey  can  produce,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Altogether  Abinger  Bottom  makes  an  excellent  pivot  to  rest 
in,  especially  before  starting  a  strenuous  walk  across  the  line 
of  sandstone  hills  westward. 

Over  the  brow,  to  the  north-east,  is  Broadmoor :  a  congeries 
of  cottages  dividing  a  wild  stretch  of  moorland  and  wood 
from  a  beautiful  glen  that  leads  down  to  The  Rookery. 
Children  used  to  come  here  every  summer,  taken  out  of 
London's  squalid  alleys,  to  have  a  plateful  of  sky,  as  well  as 
of  wholesome  food.  A  high  waterfall  splashes  into  the  glen 
from  a  wooded  height,  and  in  the  pool  at  the  foot  revel  little 
baby  dishwashers  in  June. 

"  This  is  Norway,"  remarked  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  the 
war  correspondent,  when  motoring  close  by  here  last  year, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Germany.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  him.  There  is  a  melancholy  wildness  that  broods 
over  the  pine-woods  in  the  mountains  in  Norway  that  is 
absent  from  the  glens  and  woods  and  moors  of  Leith  Hill, 
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which  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  something  more  intimate, 
more  sentimental,  if  you  like. 

It  was  near  here  I  stopped  to  chat  with  a  youth  who  had 
chicken  food  in  a  satchel.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  his 
life,  led  amidst  such  charming  scenery. 

"  It's  too  lonely,"  he  averred.  "  Some  day  I  shall  get 
out  of  it." 

"  Get  a  job  as  a  carter  in  town  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  I  couldn't  live  in  a  town,"  he  replied — "  not  like  Lon- 
don. We  do  get  air  here,"  he  continued,  "  don't  we  ?  " 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  country  folk,  even  young 
folk,  are  always  seeking  the  "  attractions  "  of  town  life.  To 
some  these  may  be  a  lure,  but  to  most  it  is  the  companionship, 
the  higher  wages,  the  greater  freedom  that  draws  them  away 
from  our  lovely  glens.  Large  village  communities,  where 
sociability  is  obtainable  without  much  cost,  would  suit  them 
much  better  than  the  blatant  town,  in  which  their  individuality 
is  swamped.  There,  they  do  not  take  root. 

Though  Broadmoor  and  Abinger  Bottom  are  close  to  one 
another,  the  rough  ridge  of  ground  covered  with  gorse  and 
holly  and  bramble  which  divides  them  is  almost  trackless. 
Reaching  the  top  you  enter  a  footpath,  crossing  a  meadow 
which  in  May  is  curiously  striped  with  a  broad  blue  ribbon 
of  hyacinths.  Then,  passing  down  the  sleepy  hollow,  you 
come  to  a  group  of  embowered  cottages,  from  which  issues 
blue  smoke.  Here  you  are  in  Arcadia,  enfolded  by  deep 
woods. 

On  the  left,  a  little  farmhouse  across  a  broad  lawn  of  upland 
grass  will  serve  you  an  inviting  tea  for  ninepence,  and,  if 
the  rooms  are  not  already  engaged,  will  provide  you  with 
clean  and  comfortable  lodgings. 

A  little  lower  down,  Mr.  Alfred  Enticknap's  small  holding 
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of  50  acres  is  tucked  away  amid  the  folds  of  this  hill ;  and 
Mr.  Enticknap  cannot  only  give  you  excellent  shelter  for  the 
night,  but  keep  you  entertained  with  stories  of  Tennyson, 
whom  he  served  as  a  gardener  at  Black  Down.  His  little 
farm  lies  under  the  house  taken  and  altered  by  Lady  Lugard, 
the  Miss  Flora  Shaw  of  Jameson  raid  fame. 

I  found  Mr.  Enticknap  harrowing  peas  on  his  little  hill- 
side farm,  and  though  he  courteously  offered  to  leave  off 
work  to  talk  to  me  of  "  the  old  lord,"  I  insisted  upon  walking 
up  and  down  with  him  across  the  field  with  his  horse  and 
the  harrow. 

I  began  by  mentioning  one  or  two  habits  imputed  to 
Tennyson  when  in  the  throes  of  composition.  The  peasant 
farmer  stopped  his  horse  and  said  gravely  :  *  The  old  lord 
used  to  say  to  me  :  *  Never  tell  a  man  he  is  a  liar,  Enticknap, 
but  always  tell  him  he  has  a  false  pair  of  jaws  * ;  and  that's 
what  you  can  tell  them  that  say  these  things.  I  lived  with 
the  old  lord  twenty-seven  years,  and  I  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  his  habits.  The  papers  said  he  used  to  smoke 
a  clay  pipe  in  public,  but  he  did  no  such  thing.  Indoors,  he 
smoked  an  Irish  clay.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  he  used  to  do, 
and  that  is,  he  used  to  chew  a  plug  of  'baccy.  The  papers 
say  he  used  to  tear  his  hair  and  roar  and  rave  about  the 
garden,  but  he  did  no  such  thing.  Sometimes  I've  seen  him 
stop  when  out  in  the  garden,  kick  out  his  legs  like  a  colt 
and  swing  his  arm,  and  then  you  knew  he  had  got  a  fair  grip 
of  a  bit  of  poetry  that  had  been  buzzing  in  his  head.  I  re- 
member once  when  a  newspaper  man  had  got  hold  of  the 
postman.  The  postman  used  to  deliver  the  midday  letters 
and  have  his  dinner  in  the  servant's  hall.  The  newspaper 
man  pumped  him  dry,  and  two  days  afterwards  somebody 
sent  the  old  lord  the  New  York  Herald,  where  it  all  came  out. 
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Then  the  old  lord  goes  up  to  the  butler  and  says,  *  We  will 
have  a  bit  of  a  lark.  When  the  postman  comes  for  his  dinner, 
just  you  read  this  out  to  all  the  servants,  and  see  what  he 
says.'  When  the  postman  came  acrost  the  park  that  day 
the  old  lord  met  him,  and  said,  *  If  anyone  were  to  ask  you 
questions  about  me,  what  would  you  say  ?  '  'I  should  tell 
them,  if  they  wanted  to  know,  to  axe  you,  me  lord,'  answered 
the  postman.  '  That's  right,'  said  the  old  lord,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  Well,  we  did  give  the  postman  a  roasting 
in  the  servants'  hall.  We  had  some  fun,  I  can  tell  'ee." 

Apparently  Tennyson  was  popular  with  his  servants,  and 
Mr.  Enticknap's  stories  rather  bore  out  what  George  Meredith 
said  about  the  poet  not  being  averse  to  the  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  continued  Mr.  Enticknap, 
"  I  don't  think  he  did  mind  them  writing  about  him  in  the 
papers.  Yes,  I  really  think  he  did  like  it.  He  would  have 
quietness,  though,  when  he  was  writing  one  of  them  plays. 
None  of  us  dare  mow  the  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
none  of  us  durst  touch  the  limb  of  a  tree  ;  but  her  ladyship 
used  to  come  and  tell  us  to  cut  'em  back  before  the  old  lord 
was  up  in  the  morning.  He  would  come  out  and  bet  with 
us  on  the  seeds  coming  up,  and  there  was  always  your  money — 
straight — when  the  time  come  round,  whatever  he  bet.  The 
things  I  have  heard  people  say  about  Lord  Tennyson  !  Lor', 
it's  enough  to  make  a  cat  laugh.  I  remember  one  day  some 
of  us  chaps  had  a  holiday  in  London.  We  went  to  Madame 
Tussaud's  to  see  the  old  lord's  wax  figger  there.  Standing 
in  front  of  it  was  a  lady  and  gentleman,  saying  :  *  Ain't  that 
just  like  him  ?  That's  the  very  spit  of  him.'  And  it  ain't 
no  more  like  the  old  lord  than  that  old  'oss  of  mine,"  said 
Mr.  Enticknap,  stopping  and  staring  his  horse  full  in  the  face. 
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"  I  couldn't  stick  it  any  longer,  and  I  said  :  '  All  I  can  say 
is  that  you  never  seen  the  old  lord/  They  were  taken  aback, 
and  asked  me  who  I  was.  /  soon  told  them  !  " 

I  did  not  like  to  delay  the  farmer  at  his  work  of  stirring 
the  surface  of  the  caked  soil  in  between  the  rows  of  peas, 
and,  promising  him  a  visit  at  the  little  hillside  farm  some 
other  day,  when  we  could  have  a  longer  talk,  I  bade  him 
good-bye,  and  left  him  drawing  delicate  lines  on  his  stretch 
of  vandyke  brown  lying  in  the  folds  of  the  moor. 

Not  much  land  is  cultivated  on  this  poor  soil,  which  shows 
its  hungry  yellow  teeth  here  and  there  where  gravel  has  been 
excavated.  I  found  one  little  farmer  trying  to  eke  out  a 
living,  but  he  told  me  he  suffered  much  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  foxes,  and  those  who  rode  to  hounds  with  the  Surrey 
Union  did  not  appear  anxious  to  kill  Reynard — at  least,  not 
to  his  satisfaction.  He  resented  the  way  in  which  Cockneys 
on  horseback  tore  up  his  field  of  meagre  oats. 

Yet  it  is  pleasant — excepting  to  the  small  farmer — to  hear 
across  the  wet  green  meadow  that  skirts  the  wood  the  sound 
of  the  hunter's  horn,  and  watch  the  passing  of  a  number  of 
scarlet  coats  riding  like  boats  in  a  choppy  sea,  ignorant  though 
they  may  be  of  the  difference  between  "  seeds  "  and  per- 
manent pasture. 

"  One  day,"  remarked  the  farmer  to  me,  "  they  did  make 
me  mad,  when  fifty  horsemen  rode  backwards  and  forwards 
on  that  little  field  of  mine.  They  were  trying  to  draw  the 
fox  out  of  that  wood.  Mr.  Lee  Steere  came  along  on  horse- 
back and  said  to  me  :  *  Look  at  those fools  !  You  never 

see  us  of  the  Warnham  Hunt  do  a  thing  like  that — now,  do 
you  ?  If  I  were  you,  I  should  make  them  pay  for  it.'  'I 
mean  to,  sir,'  I  answered  ;  *  but  the  worst  of  it  is  they  are 
so  long-winded.'  He  sat,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  quite  still 
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on  his  horse,  swearing,  while  the  others  were  ploughing  up 
my  winter  oats." 

I  chuckled  to  myself,  for  I  knew  how  the  Master  of 
the  Warnham  Hounds  admonished  those  who,  on  wet  days, 
followed  his  own  hounds  over  meadows  that  had  been  freshly 
rolled.  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind,  when  he  visited  me 
on  my  own  little  farm  to  view  the  damage  done  to  a  newly 
made-up  hedge  by  those  of  his  hunt  who  had  preferred  to 
make  a  gap  rather  than  to  jump,  the  queer  look  that  came 
into  his  sportsmanlike  face  when  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  heard  Oscar  Wilde's  aphorism  on  fox-hunting — "  The 
unspeakable  after  the  uneatable." 

Though  in  violent  disagreement  with  him  on  most  ques- 
tions, I  must  own  to  a  liking  for  the  Squire  of  Ockley.  He 
is  racy  of  the  soil,  tracing  his  ancestors  back  to  the  Doomsday 
Book.  With  him  you  get  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  Saxon 
England.  Probably  his  ancestors  fought  against  and  defeated 
the  Danes  under  Ethelwulf  in  852.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Steeres,  or  Steers,  ploughed  the  sloping  fields  of  Etherley 
Farm  with  oxen  before  the  battle  of  Ockley,  when  the  Weald 
was  an  uninhabitable  sea  of  foliage  and  reedy  swamp.  There 
must  be  grit  in  a  family  of  ancient  Saxon  lineage  that  has 
always  retained  its  position  as  country  gentlemen  and  kept 
its  name  unspoilt  by  a  titular  prefix.  Mr.  Lee  Steere  has  as 
intimate  an  understanding  of  the  land  as  he  has  of  a  horse, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

It  has  become  the  pride  of  Surrey  yeomen  to  ignore  the 
distinction  between  yeomen  and  gentlemen.  Aubrey  gives 
us  the  words  spoken  by  one  of  the  Eversheds  of  Ockley  when 
offered  a  coat  of  arms  by  the  heralds  on  their  visitation. 
"  He  told  them  that  he  knew  no  difference  between  gentlemen 
and  yeomen,  but  that  the  latter  were  really  gentlemen  only, 
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who  had  longer  possessed  their  estates  and  patrimonies  in 
the  same  place  without  waste  or  dissipation  :  an  observation 
very  just." 

To  enter  Friday  Street  by  the  side  of  the  trickling  burn, 
through  the  woods  where  the  wild  honey-bee  fills  the  air 
with  murmurous  wings,  to  me  is  still  a  romantic  experience, 
though  the  most  dramatic  descent  into  this  little  Switzerland 
in  miniature  is  from  Abinger. 

Abinger,  on  the  high  plateau,  is  a  village  delightfully 
feudal  in  aspect,  equipped  with  stocks  and  whipping-post, 
which,  I  am  told,  were  never  used,  because  the  men  of 
Abinger  always  behaved  themselves  like  good  little  children. 
There  is  the  comfortable  old  inn,  where  the  squire's  portrait 
is  hung  up  ;  the  little  school ;  the  church,  with  the  beautifully- 
cultivated  rectory  garden,  inseparable  from  the  churchyard  ; 
the  old  covered-in  stocks ;  the  pound  ;  and  the  village  pond,  in 
the  water  of  which  is  reflected  the  blossom  of  overhanging  wild 
cherries.  Another  place  to  loiter  in  and  to  spend  lazy  days. 
A  high-crowned  village,  whence  you  can  watch  the  line  of  the 
chalk  downs  running  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Martha's  Chapel 
and  the  pine-clad  heights  of  Leith  Hill,  shutting  out  the 
Weald. 

Friday  Street  is  different ;  for,  whilst  Abinger  is  a  perfect 
little  village  on  a  high  plateau,  Friday  Street  lies  in  a  glen 
where  a  trickling  trout-stream  cleaves  its  way  into  a  wide 
woodland  pool,  down  to  the  edge  of  which  stand  brooding  pines 
and  whispering  beech,  and  birch  that  unfold  their  translucent 
light-green  leaves  like  little  hands  to  capture  every  passing 
ray  of  shimmering  sunlight.  A  narrow  road  acts  as  a  dam 
across  the  lake.  Under  it  the  water  trickles  into  a  little  burn 
that  races  down  the  glen  to  feed  the  fish-ponds  of  Wotton 
House.  At  one  point  it  crosses  the  narrow  cart-track,  and 
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as  you  step  over  it  your  heart  rejoices  that  there  is  at  least 
one  village  of  exquisite  beauty  in  southern  England  through 
which  no  motor  can  tear.  It  has  to  fret  its  way  down  from 
Abinger  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  whimperingly  retreat 
by  the  same  road. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  your  eyes  off  the  new  beauties  of 
foliage  ever  responding  to  the  call  of  the  throstle  and  the 
blackbird,  and  to  the  chuckle  of  the  yaffle.  The  wooing  of  the 
pigeons  is  heard,  like  the  low  hum  of  an  organ  played  amid 
the  aisle  of  pines,  before  the  call  of  the  cuckoo  haunts  you 
by  day  and  night.  In  that  quiet  midday  hour,  when  the  birds 
seem  to  cease  from  piping,  you  can  hear  the  splash  of  a  trout, 
which  alone  breaks  the  silence,  spreading  fairy  rings  that 
race  for  the  bank. 

The  Reverend  T.  R.  Roberts,  now  the  Vicar  of  Ranmore, 
caught  a  trout  here  weighing  4!  Ib.  The  chimney  sweep  at 
Friday  Street  saw  it  being  landed,  so  he  told  me.  It  is 
curious  that  in  a  little  hamlet  like  Friday  Street  there  should 
be  not  only  a  chimney  sweep,  who  also  acts  as  the  village 
carpenter,  but  a  man  pursuing  the  avocation  of  pig-killer 
and  mole-catcher. 

Below  the  road  which  dams  the  pond  I  found  the  following 
notice,  printed  on  a  card  and  stuck  up  in  the  cottage  window  : 

W.  FRANCIS, 

PIG-KILLER  AND  MOLE-CATCHER, 
FRIDAY  STREET. 

MOLESKINS  FOR  SALE. 

The  mole-catching  seems  to  me  rather  a  precarious  way 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  the  farmer  who  occupies  Cross- 
ways  Farm  tells  me  that  Francis  will  snare  thirty  moles  a  day 
for  the  fee  of  id.  a  mole,  the  skins  of  which  he  sells  to  a  wide 
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connection  at  home  and  abroad.     I  understand  he  is  not 
averse  to  a  fox's  skin,  for  which  the  market  price  is  155. 

Pig-killing  may  be  a  steadier  trade  in  a  country  of  Andrew 
Hedgers,  who  could  go  on  eating  pig  for  a  solid  hour.  "  He's 
good  from  end  to  end,  and  beats  a  Christian  hollow,"  asserted 
Andrew  to  Redworth  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

In  one  of  the  cottages  close  by,  where  a  friend  of  mine 
was  once  staying,  she  noticed  that  a  framed  text  had  been 
slightly  altered.  The  words  ran  thus  : 

"  God  so  loved  Mary  Smith  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  Mary  Smith  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life." 

The  chimney  sweep,  like  a  blacksmith  of  Forest  Green, 
could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  late  squire,  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn. 
To  him  there  was  no  merit  in  the  new  order  of  things.  He 
saw  no  improvement  in  them  over  the  old. 

"  We  shall  never  see  the  likes  of  him  again  as  a  squire," 
he  said  sorrowfully. 

I  ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  very  beautiful,  this 
Friday  Street  of  his,  to  which  I  got  an  answer  that  I  have 
met  with  more  than  once  in  the  country,  "  They  do  say  it  is," 
as  though  etiquette  sealed  his  lips  when  expressing  an  opinion 
about  his  own  place.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  you  want  to 
winter  a  place  first,  as  well  as  to  summer  it,  before  you  can 
tell.  I  lay  you  won't  like  making  fresh  tracks  in  the  snow 
in  the  early  morning." 

Immediately  a  vision  rose  up  in  front  of  me  of  a  snow- 
covered,  trackless  district ;  of  a  lake  covered  with  ice,  down 
at  the  edge  of  which  rose  fir-trees  nursing  snow  in  their  long 
arms ;  of  blue-smoke  issuing  from  wood-fires  of  thatched 
cottages  hooded  with  snow. 

[<  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  follow  your  tracks,  anyhow," 
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I  said  to  the  chimney  sweep,  who  laughed  with  me  at  this 
reference  to  his  trade. 

There  is  a  grocer's  shop  here,  which  is  also  the  baker's, 
but  you  must  not  expect  to  be  attracted  thither  by  anything 
as  vulgar  as  a  modern  signboard.  Probably  you  would  have 
to  get  a  villager  to  direct  you  the  way  through  a  field-gate. 
But  this  shop  is  not  as  quaint  as  a  downland  village  shop  at 
Bignor,  which  is  five  hundred  years  old.  Under  its  thatched 
roof  many  a  side  of  bacon  and  many  a  pound  of  butter  or 
sugar  or  tea  is  sold,  but  you  would  not  be  aware  of  this  by 
gazing  at  the  little  window,  which  is  innocent  of  any  display 
except  a  few  pots  of  flowers. 

There  is  a  little  inn  at  Friday  Street,  called  the  "  Stephan 
Langton,"  which  provides  meals  for  travellers.  If  you  wish 
for  a  bedroom  in  the  summer,  you  will  have  to  book  it  long 
beforehand.  One  or  two  of  the  cottagers  also  let  lodgings, 
but  these  too  are  difficult  to  secure  at  a  moment's  notice.  I 
went  into  the  "  Stephan  Langton  "  to  have  my  lunch,  and 
there  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  an  American,  I  found 
making  the  inevitable  comparison  between  Friday  Street  and 
Switzerland,  where  they  had  recently  been  travelling.  They 
were  going  on  to  the  Crossways  Farm,  and  in  discussing 
Meredith  it  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  American  lady 
knew  far  more  about  the  great  writer  than  did  his  own  com- 
patriots. It  was  in  America,  by  the  way,  that  George  Mere- 
dith first  received  popular  recognition. 

A  jackdaw  is  an  honoured  guest  at  the  "  Stephan  Langton." 
Whilst  you  are  leisurely  taking  your  lunch — and,  of  course, 
you  take  everything  leisurely  in  this  sleepy  hollow  of  the  hill— 
this  bird  of  notoriously  bad  table  manners  may  perch  upon 
your  shoulders,  as  it  did  upon  those  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
attempt  to  steal  food  from  between  your  lips.  It  may  try 
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to  undo  your  shoelaces  if  they  have  bright  metal  ends,  or  pull 
lustily  at  the  strings  of  your  rucksack  in  its  insatiate  curiosity 
to  see  what  it  contains.  A  penny  left  on  the  table  would 
be  promptly  detected  by  its  avaricious  eye,  seized  upon,  and 
hidden.  Somewhere  it  must  have  a  miser's  hoard.  I  am 
afraid  any  waiter  would  make  a  poor  living  of  it  here  whilst 
this  black-coated  bird  is  about. 

Northward,  down  the  narrow  glen,  the  wooded  hillside 
seems  jealous  of  the  narrow  ribbon  of  vivid  green  grass  that 
runs  down  to  the  squire's  house,  and  arrests  your  eyes  with 
a  shower  of  cherry  bloom  shining  out  from  the  green  of 
beech  and  birch,  overtopped  by  the  gaunt  plumes  of  dark 
firs.  You  catch  the  rustle  of  spring  as  the  wind  blows  down 
the  valley.  The  noble  beech-woods  on  the  left,  rising  with 
their  naked  boles  from  a  bed  which  seems  steeped  in  their 
life-blood  of  last  year,  are  quickening  into  life.  These,  and 
the  woods  on  the  other  side,  form  that  massive  wedge  of  lofty 
woodland  which  is  seen  from  the  mound  in  front  of  Wotton 
House. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   HOLMWOOD 

THOSE  who  come  from  a  distance  to  visit  one  of  the  most 
romantic  hillside  villages  in  England,  and  to  climb  Leith 
Hill,  usually  alight  at  Holmwood  station,  and  take  the  foot- 
path across  a  ploughed  field  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  the 
Dorking-Horsham  road.  Keeping  to  the  left,  you  pass  up 
the  hill,  bearing  to  the  right  through  two  gateways,  generally, 
unfortunately  for  the  cyclist,  kept  shut.  Between  them  there 
is  a  stretch  of  road  passing  through  park  land,  whilst  on  the 
left  stands  Moorhurst,  the  English  home  of  Lord  Ashbourne. 

Those  who  are  on  foot  can  pass  through  another  gateway 
higher  up  on  the  left,  and  reach  Coldharbour  by  skirting 
Anstiebury  Camp,  through  Kitlands  and  a  larch  wood,  and 
thus  strike  the  centre  of  the  village.  Those  who  are  on  wheels 
will  have  to  keep  on  the  hard  road  to  the  right  of  the  Anstie- 
bury Camp  before  touching  the  chief  thoroughfare,  which 
stretches  along  the  back  of  the  hill  from  Dorking.  Just 
before  the  two  roads  meet,  if  you  look  over  a  field-gate 
standing  at  about  800  feet  above  sea-level  you  gain  a  fine 
view  of  the  rolling  landscape  over  Holmwood,  towards  Betch- 
worth  and  Reigate,  where  the  chalk  scar  in  the  flank  of  the 
downs  gleams  white,  like  the  bleached  bones  of  some  pre- 
historic monster. 

You  may  meet  Lord  Ashbourne,  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet, 
walking  through  the  larch  woods,  making  a  picturesque  figure 
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wherever  he  goes,  in  his  Celtic  buff  kilts,  dreaming  of  Ireland 
as  a  nation  once  more  speaking  the  language  of  the  Celts. 

In  spite  of  the  reported  startling  utterances  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  much  charm.  His  mind  is  as 
picturesque  as  his  person.  I  remember  him  taking  the  chair, 
before  he  inherited  his  title,  at  a  political  meeting  at  Capel, 
where  a  row  arose  through  a  truculent  hunting  opponent 
bringing  in  half  a  dozen  men  who  with  skins  full  of  liquor 
uttered  banalities.  Mr.  Gibson,  dreamy-eyed,  was  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  noisy  opposition,  and  a  riot  might 
have  ensued  in  the  room,  where  we  were  packed  as  densely  as 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  had  not  two  Conservatives  risen  and 
expostulated  with  their  hunting  companion,  addressing  him 
by  name,  and  calling  upon  him  to  "  chuck  it."  As  the 
brawler  did  not "  chuck  it,"  his  two  Conservative  friends  went 
after  him  down  the  room,  and  somehow  managed  to  eject  him. 
The  audience  cheered  ;  and  the  chairman,  bowing  gravely, 
said  "  Thank  you  "  to  the  two  gentlemen. 

"  I  think,  now,"  he  said,  in  his  beautiful  voice,  "  we 
might  proceed  with  our  argument." 

Before  you  arrive  at  Lord  Ashbourne's,  you  pass  Oakdene, 
where  Mrs.  Perkins  used  to  keep  her  wonderful  herd  of 
Jersey  cows.  The  old  Roman  road,  Stane  Street,  connect- 
ing Ockley  with  Dorking,  ran  along  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
through  Oakdene  and  Redlands  Wood. 

At  Anstie  Grange  lived  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  died, 
Admiral  Sir  Leopold  Heath,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Crimea.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Leith  Hill  seems  to  have 
in  it  something  which  develops  eccentricity  in  elderly  gentle- 
men, I  should  like  to  relate  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
one  day  at  Holmwood  station,  in  my  hearing.  The  old 
admiral  drove  up  in  his  carriage,  and,  after  giving  many 
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minute  directions  to  his  coachman — a  ritual  of  instructions 
surviving  from  navy  days — and  evoking  monotonous  re- 
sponses from  the  coachman  of  "  Yessirleppold  "  (which  ended 
with  a  wink  to  a  crony  near  by),  the  fine  old  sailor  was  accosted 
by  a  young  man,  who  greeted  him  as  a  friend. 

"  I  don't  think  I  know  you,"  remarked  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  a  little  deaf. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do,"  said  the  young  man,  full  of  youthful 
assurance  ;  "  you  met  me  at  Lady  -  — 's." 

"  Oh,  did  I  ?  .  .  .  The  Colonial  Office,  did  you  say  ? 
How  do  you  like  Mr.  -?  (mentioning  the  Colonial 
Secretary). 

"  Very  well.  Are  you  a  Free  Trader  or  a  Tariff  Reformer, 
Sir  Leopold  ?  " 

"  That's  of  small  moment,"  replied  the  old  sailor  curtly. 
"  What  we  want  is  a  strong  Government  and  particularly  a 
strong  navy.  Nothing  else  matters.  You  ought  to  come  and 
listen  to  me  at  the  village  institute  ;  I  am  going  to  speak 
there  to-night.  Yes,  a  strong  navy  ...  a  strong  navy  .  .  . 
that  is  all  we  want." 

I  pitied  the  self-assured  young  civil  servant,  who  looked 
a  little  crestfallen  as  the  admiral  walked  down  the  steps  to 
meet  his  train. 

Close  to  Holmwood  station,  on  the  Horsham  road,  past 
the  "  White  Hart,"  is  a  white  gate  which  leads  to  Henfold, 
and  in  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  carriage  drive,  in  the  time 
of  the  late  squire,  Mr.  Farnell  Watson,  were  played  cricket 
matches  with  the  Surrey  Club  and  Ground.  The  squire's 
house,  called  "  Henfold,"  which  stands  on  an  eminence  under 
the  shade  of  some  tall  elms,  is  a  picturesque  building,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  wood.  This  residence,  with  its  beautiful 
park  land  of  sloping,  undulating  meadows  of  200  acres, 
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has  been  unoccupied  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  believe  that 
at  one  time  it  must  have  been  the  shooting-box  of  the  Dukes 
of  Norfolk.  Across  the  other  side  of  the  road  which  leads 
from  Dorking  to  Newdigate,  down  in  the  damp  hollow, 
where  alders  and  willows  grow,  may  be  seen  to-day  the 
foundations  of  a  house  which  was  built  as  high  as  the  roof 
by  a  former  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  then  left  to  crumble  away. 
Amid  the  moss-covered  stones  is  now  a  keeper's  hut,  in  which 
foxes  are  kept  in  the  summer  until  the  pheasants  are  reared. 
Here,  when  I  visited  it  with  the  head  gardener  of  Henfold, 
primroses,  violets,  lady's  smock,  and  other  wild  flowers  were 
growing  amid  the  "  footings  "  of  what  was  intended  for  some 
ducal  residence. 

A  romance  is  attached  to  Henfold  House,  for  the  second 
wife  of  Mr.  Farnell  Watson  was  a  beautiful  village  girl  of 
humble  origin. 

Beyond  the  Henfold  white  gate,  on  the  Horsham  road, 
you  come  to  Beare  Green  and  the  little  roadside  inn,  several 
hundreds  of  years  old,  known  as  the  "  Duke's  Head."  This 
is  where  the  new  motor  buses  stop  on  the  Reigate-Dorking 
route.  A  very  quaint  society  meets  here,  once  a  year,  under 
oak  beams  taken  from  a  ship's  hull.  It  was  founded  in 
June  1779,  and  is  known  as  "  The  Society  for  Prosecuting 
Thieves."  One  of  its  objects  is  to  pay  the  sum  of  £20  to 
anyone  who  will  give  information  that  will  bring  about  the 
conviction  of  any  person  "  wilfully  murdering  any  member  " 
of  it.  The  members  who  make  up  this  select  and  virtuous 
society  are  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Master  of 
the  Foxhounds,  the  local  auctioneer,  one  or  two  farmers, 
and  one  or  two  other  members  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Its  greatest  feature  nowadays  seems  to 
consist  of  an  annual  dinner.  I  may  note  in  passing — and 
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this  would  interest  Mr.  Belloc — that  beer  is  drawn  from  the 
wood  in  this  inn — an  unusual  event,  I  believe,  nowadays. 

Along  the  road  between  Holmwood  station  and  Dorking, 
facing  the  very  fine  common,  with  an  outlook  at  the  back 
upon  the  dark  Redland  Woods,  is  the  quaint  and  charming 
country  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  called 
The  Mascot.  Locally,  the  house  is  known  as  "  the  Dutch 
House,"  owing  to  the  style  of  the  architecture,  for  which  Mr. 
Lutyens  is  responsible.  Some  two  years  ago  the  Govern- 
ment exacted  a  sale  here  to  recover  legal  expenses  of  some 
£900  entailed  by  the  Old  Bailey  trial.  Most  of  the  furniture— 
certainly  all  the  precious  household  gods — were  purchased 
by  those  who  could  appreciate  the  single-mindedness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  who  had  risked  so  much  in  both 
health  and  pocket  for  the  cause  they  had  at  heart.  The 
furniture  was  gracefully  left  "  on  loan  "  at  The  Mascot. 

On  the  excellent  tennis  lawn  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  up  in  the  tree-seat  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  may  have 
been  met,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  militant  suffrage  move- 
ment, all  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  W.S.P.U. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  frequently  here,  and  Miss  Christabel 
Pankhurst  but  a  week  before  her  disappearance  to  Paris.  I 
have  met  here  Mrs.  Tuke,  Mrs.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Billington 
Grieg,  Mrs.  Drummond,  Miss  Annie  Kenny,  Miss  Silvia 
Pankhurst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harben,  and  other  well-known 
politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  Olive  Schreiner  and 
Lady  Constance  Lytton  have  been  guests  here ;  and  many  a 
poor  woman  whose  health  has  been  shattered  by  forcible 
feeding. 

Close  by  The  Mascot  is  The  Sundial,  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  had  built  to  house  poor  children 
and  workgirls  during  the  summer  months,  giving  relays 
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of  these  a  breath  of  fresh  air  after  being  immured  in  the  mean 
streets  and  foetid  slums  of  London. 

Behind  are  the  dark  woods  of  Redlands,  where  foxes  have 
their  earths  and  badgers  are  still  baited  by  terriers.  A  man 
related  to  me  an  experience  he  once  had  when  out  with  the 
hounds.  The  fox  had  been  run  to  earth,  and  through  the 
narrow  hole  the  old  whip,  Jimmy  Duncan,  crept,  followed 
by  my  acquaintance.  :<  It  was  like  a  brick  oven,"  said  he, 
describing  it  to  me,  "  and  there  in  the  darkness  I  saw  the 
fox's  eyes  gleaming  bright  as  it  turned  at  bay  facing  us. 
Jimmy  said  to  me  :  '  You  get  out,  and  when  you  hear  me 
call  out  "  Pull,"  you  pull  me  out  of  the  hole  by  the  legs.' 
I  never  saw  such  a  thing  done  before.  When  he  called  out, 
I  pulled  him  out  by  the  legs,  and  I'm  blowed  if  he  hadn't 
got  hold  of  the  fox  with  his  two  hands,  dragging  it  along  and 
clutching  it  by  the  underside  of  the  jaws.  Then  we  popped 
it  into  a  bag.  I  wouldn't  have  done  his  job,  no,  not  for  a 
five-pound  note." 

In  front  of  The  Mascot  is  the  magnificent  Holmwood 
Common,  which  stands  high  and  gives  a  fine  view  along  the 
range  of  downs  eastwards.  The  gorse  in  the  Spring  across 
the  common  shine  like  burning  bushes.  The  holly-trees  are 
especially  fine,  and  from  them  is  plucked  much  gay  decora- 
tion for  Christmas  ;  and  for  the  blackberry  picker  it  is  an 
ideal  common. 

It  is  said  that  the  district  was  once  inhabited  by  ancient 
Britons,  "  whom  the  Romans  could  never  drive  out."  The 
Holmwood,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  very  wild  place  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  wild  boars  were  hunted  there, 
and  Defoe  says :  "In  the  woody  part  of  Holmward  or 
Holmesdale  are  often  found  outlying  red  deer  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  James  II,  or  while  he  was  Duke  of  York,  they  have 
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hunted  the  largest  stags  here  that  have  ever  been  seen  in 
England."  He  also  says :  "  The  Holmward  was  once 
famous  for  producing  such  quantities  of  strawberries  that 
they  were  carried  to  market  by  horse-loads." 

Professor  Maiden,  in  his  interesting  history  of  Surrey, 
says  :  "  About  the  Holmwood  Common  was  one  desperate 
gang  or  settlement  of  squatters.  It  is  said  that  when  even 
this  neighbourhood  became  too  hot  for  one  of  their  number, 
he  would  migrate  for  a  while  to  Ashdown  Forest  beyond 
East  Grinstead,  and  that  similarly  refugees  from  that  country 
came  to  the  Holmwood.  On  the  old  bridle  road,  now  sup- 
posed to  be  passable  for  carriages,  which  goes  up  Boar  Hill 
from  Dorking,  Robbing  Gate  marks  the  character  of  the 
district.  On  the  left-hand  side  coming  out  of  Dorking  two 
criminals  hanging  in  chains  on  the  gallows  between  Sandy 
Cross  and  Harrow  Road  suggested  to  the  travellers  that  two 
being  disposed  of  was  no  argument  that  no  more  of  the  kind 
survived." 

It  is  probable  that  St.  Leonard's  Forest  at  the  present  day 
contains  more  "  nature's  gentlemen  "  than  any  other  district 
of  Surrey  or  Sussex. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  owns  extensive  woods  stretching 
from  Holmwood  Common  to  Leigh,  besides  those  of  Red- 
lands.  Aubrey  says  :  '  These  parts  were  formerly  so  full 
of  wood  for  firing  that  it  might  be  bought  for  threepence  or 
fourpence  per  load,  the  buyer  being  at  the  expense  of  cutting 
and  carriage."  We  know  that  at  Ewood,  close  to  where  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  began  building  the  mansion  I  have  already 
mentioned,  there  was  the  biggest  ironworks  in  Surrey.  This 
site  can  now  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  a  hammer  pond. 
It  lies  in  the  depths  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  wood,  and  the 
ironmaster,  Mr.  Christopher  Darrell,  was  allowed  to  go  on 
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cutting  wood  and  burning  charcoal  for  smelting  purposes, 
because  the  "  woods  of  the  said  Christopher  have  heretofore 
been  and  be  by  him  preserved  and  copsed  for  the  use  of  his 
ironworks  in  these  parts." 

These  woods  are  fairly  well  kept  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Norfolk — that  is  to  say,  the  gamekeeper  is  not  allowed  to 
ruin  the  woods,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  a  wood  nowadays 
where  the  gamekeeper  takes  precedence  of  the  forester. 

I  used  to  visit  a  woodman  one  winter  who  slept  in  a  hut 
he  made  in  six  hours  one  Boxing  Day.  With  his  billhook  he 
cut  the  poles  and  bean-sticks  which  formed  the  walls,  padded 
with  pea  boughs.  Bundles  of  faggots  and  bracken  became 
his  bedstead  and  mattress.  The  first  time  I  visited  him,  snow 
held  the  entire  great  wood  in  the  soft  silence  of  death,  and  not 
a  single  human  footstep  was  visible  leading  to  the  snow- 
covered  hut.  A  tripod,  on  which  a  pot  was  slung,  stood  by 
the  door  of  the  smoke-begrimed  hut.  Here  he  lived  the 
simple  life  without  making  a  particular  cult  of  it. 

Like  the  farmhouses  of  Limpsfield  and  Oxted,  that  have 
withstood  the  devastating  effects  of  the  Enclosure  Acts, 
those  near  Holmwood  are  a  picturesque  feature  of  this  part 
of  Surrey. 

There  is  one  at  North  Holmwood  which  possesses  a  barn 
that  has  walls  of  straw  5  feet  thick.  (It  was  here,  I  remember, 
after  a  visit  paid  to  a  garden  where  bees  stored  nectar  all  day 
long  in  rows  of  white  hives,  I  was  offered  the  wine  of  the 
gods  !)  Few  farmhouses  are  more  picturesque  than  Peters- 
field  Farm  with  its  henroost — a  conical  cap  of  straw  entered 
by  a  steep  ladder,  up  which  hens  take  their  way  every  night. 
Round  Gate  Farm  and  Horsieland  Farm,  Bennett's  Farm, 
Green's  Farm,  Newdigate  Place  Farm,  are  all  worth  a  visit. 
You  can  soon  tell  if  you  are  on  the  clay  of  the  Weald  by  the 
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door-scraper  :  for  if  on  clay,  there  is  at  the  doorstep  a 
wrought-iron  scraper,  made  probably  from  the  old  Surrey 
and  Sussex  ironworks  ;  if  on  sand,  the  scraper  is  dispensed 
with,  and  a  neat  brick  path,  on  which  a  man  can  stamp  his 
feet  and  offend  not  the  eye  of  the  housewife,  leads  to  the  door. 

The  old  farmhouses  have  much  to  tell  us  of  our  own 
country,  especially  on  the  history  of  rural  technique — of  Nature 
as  well  as  of  man  as  the  master  craftsman.  The  ripple-stone, 
laid  to  meet  the  chafings  of  the  steel-shod  horses'  hoofs  as 
they  clatter  into  the  stables,  gives  us  an  ancestry  of  the  earth 
older  than  the  chalk  downs,  when  the  sea  laved  the  bed-rocks 
of  our  island,  the  ebb  and  flow  rippling  the  hard  stone  for 
millions  of  years.  The  oak  beams  across  the  bedrooms  tell 
of  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England  that  were  felled  in  the 
Wealden  forests,  and,  after  ploughing  the  ocean,  found  rest  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  eventually  giving  a  roof-tree  to  yeoman 
farmers.  These  beams  often  possess  curves  as  undulating 
as  the  ocean,  and,  it  is  averred,  will  split  only  at  the  crack  of 
doom.  They  tell  us  of  fireplaces  large  enough  to  become  a 
library,  for  it  is  here  on  winter  nights,  when  fires  are  lighted 
by  the  flames  of  wood,  fires  that  English  literature,  racy  of 
the  soil,  forged  by  the  tongue  and  the  ear,  became  winged 
with  immortality.  The  stone  dial  on  the  lawn  tells  us  of  an 
age  when  sunlight  and  shadow  were  more  closely  observed 
and  men  lived  closer  to  Nature  ;  and,  time  flying  less  swiftly, 
the  potter  gave  individuality  to  those  saddle-backed  hip-tiles 
with  their  saw-edged  profiles,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  when 
seen  against  a  luminous  sky. 

But  not  all  modern  men  care  to  live  in  Elizabethan  houses. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  taken  a  farmhouse  having  a  fifteenth- 
century  fireplace  with  wrought-iron  dogs  and  a  bacon  chain 
and  hook,  has  actually  hidden  the  dogs  with  a  graphite  stove, 
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and  in  the  place  of  the  old  bellows  are  now  to  be  seen  golf- 
sticks.  He  is  tall  of  stature,  and  in  the  undulations  of  the  old 
oak  beams,  which  must  have  received  the  shock  of  many  a 
gale  in  sailing  the  seven  seas,  he  sees  nothing  romantic — not 
even  stars — when  he  strikes  his  head  against  the  unyielding 
solidity.  In  this  room  many  a  generation  of  farmers  and 
labourers  must  have  sat  down  together,  dining  off  the  home- 
cured  bacon  and  the  home-brewed  cider  ;  and  I  must  say 
my  sympathies  are  with  Cobbett  when  writing  of  an  old 
farmhouse  but  a  few  miles  away  from  my  friend's  : 

"  I  could  not  quit  this  farmhouse  without  reflecting  on 
the  thousands  of  scores  of  bacon  and  thousands  of  bushels  of 
bread  that  had  been  eaten  from  the  long  oak  table  which, 
I  said  to  myself,  is  now  going  at  last  to  the  bottom  of  a  bridge 
that  some  stock-jobber  will  stick  up  over  an  artificial  river 

in  his  cockney  gardens.    *  B ,  it  shan't,'  said  I,  almost  in  a 

real  passion  :  and  so  I  requested  a  friend  to  buy  it  for  me ; 
and  if  he  do  so,  I  will  take  it  to  Kensington,  or  to  Fleet  Street, 
and  keep  it  for  the  good  it  has  done  in  the  world." 

The  older  type  of  farmhouse  in  Holmwood,  with  its 
curtilage,  recaptures  for  us  the  self-contained  homely  life  of 
those  who  delved  and  span  before  the  dawn  of  that  frightful 
nightmare  we  call  the  Industrial  Revolution — the  spacious 
woodshed,  the  bacon  chains,  the  cider-tub  and  cheese-room, 
the  hog's  stool  and  the  granary  with  its  flail,  the  grindstone, 
the  large  kitchen  and  the  dairy,  the  well  and  the  pump. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  possession  of  these  things  in  the  past  which 
has  made  farmers  so  independent  and — one  must  admit  it— 
so  unprogressive  a  class.  When  I  say  unprogressive,  I  am 
not  thinking  of  motor  cars  or  stoves,  but  rather  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  co-operative  methods  and  collective  bargaining.  The 
farmer  still  remains  our  most  stubborn  individualist. 
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In  the  hillside  village,  lying  remote  from  railway  stations, 
you  get  the  real  Surrey  accent,  unvulgarised  by  the  cockney. 
You  hear  the  carter  call  out  "  Gee — whut — ah  "  to  his 
horse,  the  ploughman  bidding  his  team  to  "  mither-wee  " 
when  he  wants  them  to  come  round  to  him.  That  flies  do 
"  tarrify  "  is  a  common  expression  amongst  shepherds  and 
stockmen.  Even  amongst  educated  men — that  is,  men  who 
are  of  long  pedigree  of  the  soil — the  ewe  is  still  a  "  yow," 
sheep  are  "  ship,"  and  to  fallow  is  to  "  f oiler,"  at  any  rate 
when  speaking  to  their  shepherds  and  ploughmen.  Bush- 
harrowing  the  meadow  is  called  "  sweeping  "  ;  "  stan'ard  " 
is  probably  called  out  to  the  loader  of  the  hay-waggon  by 
the  student  of  Wye  College,  dropping  the  aspirate  without 
even  a  shudder. 

:<  Slummacking  sort  of  a  way  "  is  very  expressive,  though 
when  labourers  call  earth  "  dirt  "  one  feels  there  is  a  loss  of 
dignity,  though  contempt  is  not  implied. 

I  once  employed  a  labourer  fond  of  horses  who  complained 
that  diggin'  had  no  life  in  it — it  was  dead  work  ;  and  I  em- 
ployed another  man  who  was  romantic  enough  to  find 
"  fivers  "  in  the  earth — of  course  he  meant  fibrous  roots. 
A  gate  is  always  a  "  geat,"  and  a  trough  is  always  a  "  tro." 

I  knew  a  man  in  one  village  who  finds  much  work  to  be  a 
"  servitude,"  an  expressive  word  for  irksome  labour,  but 
then  he  was  noted  for  his  choice  diction.  Barbed  wire  is 
always  "  gagged  wire,"  which  I  think  is  rather  nice  ;  and  a 
brush  broom  at  the  door  for  the  rubbing  against  of  dirty 
boots  is  a  "  Tom  Pain,"  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
frightful  bigotry  and  the  early  Victorian  view  of  that  man  of 
great  heart. 

The  big  muscles  of  one's  body  are  called  "  leaders,"  and 
a  drought  is  a  "  dre-ert." 
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I  once  showed  a  man  who  worked  for  me  a  photograph. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  the  very  spit  of  him  ;  ye  might  ha'  pecked 
it  out  with  a  mattock."  A  delicate  hint  is  conveyed  to  a  man 
who  is  known  to  be  beating  his  wife  by  laying  a  bag  of  chaff 
inside  of  the  door. 

Mrs.  Jekyll  relates  how  a  man  in  doing  business  was 
warned  thus  :  "  So  you're  gwine  to  buy  a  pony  off  Master  D., 
be  you  ?  Well,  you'd  better  take  care  how  you  deal  with  he : 
he's  a  lery  religious  man."  This  reminds  me  of  a  farmer  who 
once  complained  to  me  that  the  saddler,  a  faithful  attendant 
at  chapel,  "  charged  for  his  gospel  in  his  dratted  bill." 

Irony  is  not  understood,  though  sarcasm  is  often  well 
appreciated.  Restraint  rather  than  extravagance  is  the 
touchstone  of  peasant  speech.  "  A  few  "  is  really  many, 
and  "  several,"  or  "  a  tidy  few  "  a  great  many.  Once  a  man 
who  was  a  heavy  drinker,  locally  known  as  "  Darkey,"  on 
hearing  I  had  gone  to  market  without  engaging  him,  swore 
he  would  "  take  my  measurement."  I  met  him  afterwards, 
and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  suit  of 
clothes.  His  irritation  had  passed  off,  and  he  expressed 
regret  for  his  explosion  of  temper,  for  we  were  very  good 
friends. 

"  Taking  up  fresh  lodgings  for  the  night  "  was  a  graceful 
way  that  "  Darkey  "  had  of  referring  to  lying  down  by  the 
roadside  when  his  legs  refused  to  carry  a  skin  full  of  liquor 
any  farther.  On  ordinary  occasions  he  was  innocent  as  a 
babe  as  to  the  ways  of  rabbits,  but,  meeting  him  one  December 
day  near  the  post  office,  I  asked  him  if  he  were  taking  out  a 
licence  for  his  new  dog.  "  I  dunno,"  he  answered,  off  his 
guard  for  a  moment.  "I'm  gwine  to  see  if  she  can  'arn  her 
livin'  first." 

Surrey  humour  that  is  racy  of  the  soil  wins  public  ap- 
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preciation  most  readily  at  farm  sales  when  the  auctioneer  is 
anything  of  a  wit,  though  one  must  admit  that  we  see  many 
a  dull  dog  nowadays  mounting  the  rostrum  ;  for  the  modern 
college-bred  young  "  nut,"  clad  in  suitable  checks,  has  sup- 
planted the  genial,  though  perhaps  coarser,  middle-aged 
auctioneer.  It  is  at  farm  sales  that  the  foreigner  can  obtain 
an  intimate  glimpse  into  the  various  grades  that  make  up 
England's  rural  life.  A  farm  sale  transcends  even  weddings 
and  funerals  in  interest ;  it  is  the  most  exciting  kind  of  rural 
entertainment  to  be  obtained,  where  sociability,  curiosity,  and 
speculation  are  evoked  and  blended  in  one  single  outing.  A 
flower-show  or  a  Point-to-Point  race  have  their  special 
attractions,  but  people  are  not  at  their  ease  amongst  the 
flummery  of  fine  dress.  Besides,  the  "  gentry  "  do  not  relax 
at  these  social  functions,  as  they  do  where  landlords  and 
tenants  are  cheek-by-jowl,  and  elbows  are  impinging  upon 
bulging  stomachs  round  the  ring.  The  chaff  of  the  auctioneer 
knits  all  into  one  common  humanity. 

The  poor  labourer,  often  absent  from  the  flower-show 
owing  to  the  lack  of  good  clothes,  attends  the  auction  sale 
armed  with  his  drover's  stick. 

The  domestic  and  business  life  of  the  farm  at  a  sale  is 
revealed  in  all  its  naked  realism,  mean  and  splendid.  Whilst 
horses  have  their  tails  and  manes  groomed  and  their  coats 
are  made  to  shine,  and  the  udders  of  cows  are  left  bursting 
with  milk,  there  is  always  a  pathetic,  derelict  look  about  the 
inanimate  things — the  carts  and  farm  implements  that  are 
drawn  up  in  a  row,  just  as  though  they  were  aware  of  their 
inspection,  aware  of  the  criticism  and  ribald  laughter  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Stripped  of  the  pride  and  the  splendour  of 
harness,  they  stand  horseless,  subject  to  the  indignity  of  sticks 
pricking  them  at  every  moment. 
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I  remember  attending  a  farm  sale  when  an  old  carpenter's 
bench  came  under  the  hammer.  An  old  man  was  examining 
the  bench  critically. 

"  Now,  then,  Mr.  Smith,"  remarked  the  auctioneer, 
[<  you  needn't  pretend  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  been 
up  before  the  bench." 

"  I'll  gie  'ee  ten  bob  for  he,"  retorted  the  old  fellow  ; 
"  he's  a  screw's  lose." 

"  That's  better  than  being  too  tight — and  fined."  Then, 
after  a  sally  of  laughter,  and  addressing  a  J.P.  in  the  crowd  : 
"  Shall  I  make  it  twenty  shillings  and  costs,  Mr.  Brown  ?  " 

Bucolic  humour  of  a  practical  kind  was  once  displayed 
towards  me  when  I  was  looking  at  some  bee-hives  at  a  farm 
sale.  A  keen  bee-keeper,  looking  upon  me  as  a  dangerous 
competitor,  clumsily  bumped  up  against  the  hives,  hoping 
thereby  the  enraged  bees  would  come  out  and  sting  me,  and 
so  cool  my  ardour  as  a  bidder.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  got 
the  stings,  and  had  to  fly,  pursued  by  angry  bees,  whilst  I 
remained  scathless. 

A  farm  sale  often  reveals  delightful  old  cottage  furniture 
and  archaic  farm  tools.  There  is  something  which  takes  us 
into  the  mysteries  of  rural  technique  when  we  see  "  a  wimble, 
two  fag-hooks,  a  peaswop,  and  a  jet  "  catalogued  as  one 
item. 

It  is  when  a  catalogue  describes  a  number  of  pedigree 
stock  that  the  greatest  interest  is  evoked.  It  is  really  extra- 
ordinary the  amount  of  interest  taken  in  live  stock  by  intel- 
lectual men  who  indulge  in  farming.  I  know,  for  instance, 
a  successful  lawyer,  for  whose  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
law  I  have  a  profound  admiration,  who  will  spend  the  best 
part  of  his  Sundays  gazing  with  admiration  at  his  pedigree 
Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  pigs.  The  smell  of  his  piggery  is 
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more  alluring  to  him  than  the  incense  of  his  church.  His 
passion  for  his  swine  is  undisguised,  and  if  he  meets  you  along 
the  lane  near  his  piggery,  he  will  insist  upon  you  going  the 
whole  hog  with  him. 

I  know  another  man,  who  was  knighted  for  his  skilful 
engineering  enterprises,  also  addicted  to  keeping  swine.  His 
boar  and  sows  have  been  ennobled  by  historical  names  :  the 
boar  is  "  Julius  Caesar " ;  the  sows  are  "  Cleopatra," 
"  Boadicea,"  and  "  Galatea." 

The  auctioneer  loves  to  get  one  of  these  wealthy  breeders 
of  live  stock  around  his  ring,  and,  if  the  bidder  carries  a  title 
with  the  name,  the  auctioneer's  delight  is  unbounded  as  he 
rolls  out  the  name  with  unction,  which,  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  lady,  is  accompanied  by  a  gracious  doffing  of  the  hat.  The 
scathingly  satirical  remarks  of  the  rough  cattle-dealers  when 
the  pedigrees  are  read  out  at  length  by  the  auctioneer  add  to 
the  humour  of  the  situation. 

Taking  life  on  the  whole  more  gravely  than  the  townsman, 
the  countryman's  sense  of  humour  is  different.  A  solicitor 
who  returned  to  live  in  my  village  had  been  singing  what  he 
thought  was  a  comic  song.  One  verse  ended  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  best  place  for  the  subject  of  the  song,  after 
getting  his  head  cracked,  was  the  House  of  Commons,  "  where 
no  brains  are  needed."  Much  to  the  singer's  astonishment, 
several  listeners,  who  had  hitherto  been  very  friendly,  refused 
to  speak  to  him  afterwards.  Sadly  he  learnt  the  reason  of 
the  animosity  of  these  men.  They — farmer,  blacksmith,  and 
publican — had  just  been  elected  to  the  Parish  Council,  and 
regarded  the  references  to  members  of  Parliament  as  personal 
to  them  as  parish  councillors  ! 


CHAPTER   XIV 

LEITH   HILL 

To  return  to  our  hill-climbing.  In  the  last  chapter  I  showed 
how  Leith  Hill  was  approached  from  Holmwood  station.  To 
reach  the  bewitching  village  of  Coldharbour,  two  miles  up 
the  hill,  you  have  to  skirt  to  the  right  or  the  left  its  natural 
fortress,  Anstiebury. 

Anstiebury,  once  perhaps  as  bare  as  the  top  of  Leith  Hill, 
and  now  a  dense  larch  and  beech  wood,  must  have  been  a 
magnificent  hill-fort  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It 
is  on  a  hill  775  feet  high,  commanding  not  only  the  Weald 
and  valley,  but  also  the  range  of  the  down  east  and  west, 
owing  to  its  projecting  escarpment.  It  is  elliptical,  and 
covers  about  eleven  acres.  In  the  coombe  behind  it,  where 
now  nestles  the  village  of  Coldharbour,  and  in  the  little  glen 
running  northwards,  the  British  could  graze  their  cattle, 
their  sheep,  their  pigs  and  goats,  rounding  them  up  inside 
Anstiebury  when  an  attack  was  threatened.  It  must  have 
been  within  this  hill-fort  that  the  Danes  encamped  before 
they  descended  the  hillside  to  meet  the  Saxon  forces  at 
Ockley.  It  is  possible  that  the  British  manned  this  fortress 
against  the  legions  of  Vespasian,  for,  indeed,  in  De  Bella 
Gallico  a  passage  bears  out  the  idea  of  the  camp  of  refuge, 
fortified  by  banks,  ditches,  and  abattis : 

"  Oppidum  autem  Britanni  vocant,  quum  silvas  impeditas 
vallo  et  fossa  munierunt,  quo  incursionis  hostium  vitandae 

caussa  convenire  consueverunt." 

155 
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Even  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  when  the  "  Boney  " 
scare  was  on,  the  old  British  camp  very  nearly  assumed  its 
ancient  martial  aspect ;  for  the  militia  of  Dorking,  I  am  told, 
were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  convey  the 
women  and  children  of  Dorking  within  its  protective  double 
trench,  which  still  exists  to-day. 

An  interesting  discovery  was  made  near  the  camp,  in 
April  1817,  by  a  ploughman  who  was  at  work  in  a  field. 
*  The  plough  struck  against  something,"  wrote  the  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1818,  "  which  on  examination  proved 
to  be  a  wooden  box  containing  about  seven  hundred  Saxon 
coins,  and  about  six  ounces  of  fragments  of  coin.  The  wood 
of  which  the  box  was  made  crumbled  to  pieces  immediately, 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  either  its  form  or 
dimensions.  The  coins,  particularly  those  which  lay  upper- 
most, were  cemented  firmly  together  by  metallic  incrustations 
of  a  green  and  blue  colour,  which  were  carbonates  of  copper 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  metal  used  as  an  alloy 
to  the  silver.  The  coins  were  lying  about  ten  to  twelve 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  spot  where  the 
colour  of  the  earth  is  particularly  black,  and  which  has  always 
been  remarked  to  produce  better  corn  than  any  other  part 
of  the  field. 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  whose  coins  were 
contained  in  this  parcel,  together  with  the  number  of  coins 
belonging  to  each  king.  Kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  16. 
Kings  of  Mercia,  27.  Kings  of  the  East  Angles,  6.  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  86.  Sole  monarchs,  534.  King  of 
Soissons,  i."  Some  of  these  coins  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Coldharbour  is  really  an  indentation  hammered  out  of  the 
precipitous  flank  of  Leith  Hill,  giving  room  on  which  to  build 
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a  little  village,  a  church,  and  a  cricket  ground  where  fielders 
are  always  kept  busy.  From  the  bedroom  windows  of  the 
row  of  little  cottages  overlooking  the  cricket  ground,  and 
gazing  between  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  woods  below, 
curved  like  a  swallow  in  flight,  you  look  across  the  blue 
Weald  to  the  South  Downs.  So  fine  is  the  view  here,  so 
bracing  the  air  and  free  the  ground  to  roam  over,  that  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  lodgings  at  Coldharbour  in  the  summer 
have  to  write  for  them  many  weeks,  or  even  months, 
beforehand. 

In  one  of  these  cottages  lived  a  young  man  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  made  on  the  cricket  pitch.  It  was  between  the 
innings,  when,  fatigued  with  his  fast-bowling  delivery,  he 
lay  upon  his  back  and  began  discussing  Nietzsche,  that  we 
first  became  friends.  We  were  a  motley  team — coachmen, 
gardeners,  gamekeepers,  labourers,  tradesmen,  "  gentlemen  " 
— such  as  usually  make  up  the  membership  of  a  country 
cricket  club.  A  little  green  patch  of  cricket  ground  is  the 
only  oasis  in  the  desert  of  snobbery  where  classes  are  for  a 
brief  moment  forgotten  in  rural  England. 

My  clever  young  friend  had  to  endure  much  from  the 
stultifying  mental  atmosphere  that  surrounded  him.  He 
took  to  tramping  through  the  country,  visiting  Parisian 
ateliers,  writing  art  criticisms  and  short  stories,  and  the 
last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  finishing  a  novel  at 
Hyeres. 

It  must  have  been  of  this  district  of  Coldharbour,  which 
was  an  old  smuggling  centre,  that  Miss  Jekyll  relates  an 
amusing  story. 

"  When  the  country  people  discovered  the  hiding-place 
of  the  contraband  goods,  the  result  of  a  successful  *  run/  it 
was  customary  for  the  finder  to  put  a  chalk  mark  on  a  small 
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proportion  of  the  number  of  articles.  When  the  smugglers 
went  again  to  collect  their  kegs,  the  marked  ones  were  left. 
This  was  well  understood  as  a  bargain,  in  consideration  of 
the  discovery  not  being  reported. 

"  A  squire,  new  to  the  country,  came  to  live  at  a  place  in 
the  hills  near  Dorking  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  One  morning,  before  he  was  dressed,  his  valet 
brought  him  an  urgent  message  from  the  bailiff  to  say  that 
he  wished  to  see  him.  The  master  said  he  must  wait,  as  he 
was  not  dressed.  The  message  came  again,  still  more  press- 
ingly  worded. 

"  '  Well,  send  the  fellow  up,'  said  the  unfinished  squire. 

*  The  man  came  in  with  a  mysterious  air  and  watched  the 
servant  out  of  the  room,  and  then  said  in  a  hoarse  half- 
whisper  :  '  There  was  a  run  last  night,  sir,  and  I  have  marked 
four/ 

*  The  squire  had  not  the  least  idea  what  the  information 
meant,  and  on  being  enlightened  he  burst  out  indignantly  : 
'  But  I  can't  have  anything  to  do  with  smuggled  goods  ; 
why,  I  am  a  magistrate.    How  dare  you  come  to  me  with 
such  a  suggestion  ! ' 

'  The  bailiff  stood  his  ground  quite  unabashed.  '  If 
you'll  take  my  word  for  it,  sir,  if  you  don't  do  as  others  do, 
you'll  have  trouble.' 

'  The  squire  continuing  to  protest  vigorously,  the  bailiff 
said  :  '  Well,  sir,  will  you  ask  the  parson  ?  ' 

"  He  did  so,  and  the  rector's  answer  was  :  '  If  you  wish 
to  live  in  peace  with  your  neighbours,  you  had  better  fall  in 
with  the  custom  of  the  country.' ' 

A  very  old  man  told  Professor  Maiden  how  he  as  a  child 
remembered  his  father  holding  open  a  gate  at  the  end  of 
Crocker's  Lane,  Coldharbour,  that  thirty  men  on  horseback 
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with  kegs  of  brandy  behind  them  might  ride  through — a 
picture  which  brings  Mr.  Kipling's  ringing  ballad  to  one's 
mind  : 

"  If  you  meet  King  George's  men,  dressed  in  blue  and  red, 
You  be  careful  what  you  say,  and  mindful  what  is  said. 
If  they  call  you  *  pretty  maid  '  and  chuck  you  'neath  the  chin, 
Don't  you  tell  where  no  one  is,  nor  yet  where  no  one's  been. 
If  you  do  as  you've  been  told,  likely  there's  a  chance, 
You'll  be  given  a  dainty  doll,  all  the  way  from  France, 
With  a  cap  of  Valenciennes,  and  a  velvet  hood — 
A  present  from  the  Gentlemen,  along  o'  being  good  ! 

Five  and  twenty  ponies 

Trotting  through  the  dark — 

Brandy  for  the  Parson, 

'Baccy  for  the  Clerk. 

Them  that  asks  no  questions  isn't  told  a  lie — 
Watch  the  wall,  my  darling,  while  the  Gentlemen  go  by  ! " 

The  two  industries  of  Leith  Hill  are  gathering  whortle- 
berries and  putting  out  heath  fires.  The  latter  is  a  very 
solemn  performance — at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me  when  I 
came  upon  a  group  of  men  sitting  round  a  barrel  of  beer 
and  discussing  ways  and  means.  The  barrel  of  beer  had  to 
be  set  up  first  in  a  cool  place,  like  a  woodland  altar,  before 
the  men  attempted  to  beat  out  the  fire. 

The  summit  of  Leith  Hill  from  Coldharbour  is  made 
quickest  on  foot  over  the  heather-crowned  moor,  though  the 
carriage  drive  which  brings  you  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel  is 
one  which  every  lover  of  trees  should  not  fail  to  take.  The 
drive  is  through  an  avenue  of  trees  which  would  have  de- 
lighted the  author  of  Silva,  whose  descendant  is  still  lord  of 
this  manor,  though  the  avenue  belongs,  I  believe,  to  Sir 
Alexander  Hargreaves  Browne,  the  owner  of  Broome  Hall, 
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the  lake  of  which  glitters  like  a  drop  of  summer  sky  held 
captive  by  green  hills. 

Nearly  every  conceivable  variety  of  tree  that  will  take  root 
in  English  soil  has  been  planted  in  this  avenue,  and  there  is 
one  which  never  fails  to  prick  me  with  gentle  excitation,  and 
this  is  a  kind  of  spruce  fir,  which  has  a  foliage  as  blue  as  the 
English  Channel  when  white  cumulus  clouds  sail  over  it  in 
summer. 

At  the  foot  of  the  sharp  shoulder  of  the  hill  crowned  by 
the  tower  stands  the  modern  Surrey  Trust  inn,  where  break- 
fast is  served  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to  the  youthful 
who  make  the  adventure  from  distant  towns  to  see  the  sun 
rise  from  the  highest  point  of  Surrey.  It  certainly  requires 
youthful  legs  to  make  the  scramble  up  the  slippery  footpath 
that  scars  the  brow  of  the  hill-summit.  Ponderous  middle- 
age  can  walk  up  the  deep  sandy  lane  on  the  right,  under  the 
shade  of  the  pines. 

Once  I  climbed  the  hill  to  greet  the  dawn,  but  my  early 
devotion  at  the  altar  of  Pan  was  rudely  broken  into  by  a  cycling 
party  resonant  with  cockneydom.  I  had  started  from  my 
home  at  eleven  o'clock,  and,  after  resting  for  an  hour  on  the 
banks  of  Anstiebury  Camp,  I  made  my  final  climb  to  the 
summit.  On  the  bare  crown  of  the  hill,  around  which  usually 
a  strong  wind  is  blowing,  the  earth  this  morning  seemed  to 
be  holding  its  breath,  so  still  and  silent  was  it,  as  I  watched 
the  silver  streak  of  light  tiptoeing  over  the  tops  of  the  larches, 
firing  them  into  lance-heads.  I  held  my  breath  too,  as  I 
rose  from  the  short  down  grass.  Then  suddenly  these  words 
broke  upon  my  ears :  "  What  O,  'Erry  I  ain't  this  a  bloomin' 
knockout  ?  >:  and  about  thirty  jolly,  panting,  perspiring 
cyclists  pushed  their  bikes  up  to  the  summit,  invoking  the 
gods  of  great  cities  as  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground. 
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The  air  suddenly  lost  its  virgin  purity,  and  a  streak  of  red 
stained  the  sky.  Still,  I  was  glad  these  young  fellows  had 
accomplished  their  job,  and  had  made  an  effort  to  slough  off 
the  mire  of  the  city.  I  descended  the  hill,  and  slept  soundly 
under  a  hedge  until  I  was  wakened  by  a  shepherd. 

Leith  Hill  has  apparently  been  a  fairly  popular  resort  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  According  to  an  old  writer,  it  was 
a  fashionable  resort  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  man  who  insisted  on  building  the  tower  said 
he  had  frequently  seen  between  thirty  and  forty  private 
carriages  there  in  one  day.  This  was  when  the  tower  was 
first  erected  as  "  a  prospect."  Then  after  its  partial  destruc- 
tion it  declined  in  favour,  until  an  extraordinary  attempt  was 
made  to  re-establish  this  spot  in  popular  favour  by  holding 
an  annual  fair  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill. 

*  The  attempt  was  accordingly  first  made,"  says  the 
author  of  A  Promenade  round  Dorking,  "  in  the  summer  of 
1819,  and  on  that  interesting  occasion  the  hill  presented  a 
delightful  picture  of  rural  mirth.  Hundreds  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  flocked  hither 
from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  many  of  them 
even  came  from  a  considerable  distance,  to  participate  in  the 
festivities  of  the  day.  Every  description  of  vehicle  was  put 
into  requisition,  from  the  elegant  family  carriage  to  the  humble 
market  cart.  The  day  proved  unusually  fine.  A  band  of 
music  attended  from  Dorking.  Booths  and  marquees  were 
erected  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  the  scene  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  multifarious  exhibitions  which  usually  attend  such  an 
occasion.  Towards  evening,  the  parties  who  detached  them- 
selves from  the  crowd  were,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
highly  interesting.  On  the  area  of  the  tower,  several  sets 
were  seen  amusing  themselves  on  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
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near  to  them  were  half-harnessed  horses,  feeding  at  their 
artificial  mangers  ;  and  in  the  descent  of  the  hill  several 
parties  were  drinking  tea  and  taking  refreshments  with  a 
peculiar  zest,  not  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  the  most  splendid 
salle  &  manger  of  the  wealthy  and  great. 

"  In  short,  this  novel  and  amusing  scene  may  be  said  to 
have  resembled  the  village  festival  in  all  its  primeval  sim- 
plicity, before  the  fraud  and  knavery  of  crowded  cities  had 
sent  forth  their  despicable  agents  to  cajole  and  corrupt  the 
unsophisticated  amusements  of  rural  life. 

"  The  fair  was  not  authorised  by  charter  ;  certain  abuses 
were  said  to  have  been  committed,  which  called  forth  a  public 
notice  prohibiting  another  fair  being  held  ;  but  it  is  truly 
painful  to  reflect  that  the  degeneracy  of  society  should  exist 
in  so  alarming  an  extent  as  to  require  the  interference  of 
public  authorities  on  occasions  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  diffusion  of  rational  enjoyment  among  all  classes  of  the 
people." 

It  is  pleasant  to  conjure  up  a  Georgian  picture  of  men  and 
maidens  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  965  feet  high,  "  amusing 
themselves  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,}>  until  the  lights  of 
Horsham  down  in  the  distant  Weald  glimmered  like  glow- 
worms. Possibly  the  several  parties  "  taking  refreshments 
with  peculiar  zest,  not  to  be  enjoyed  even  in  the  most 
splendid  salle  a  manger  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,"  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  these,  and  prevented  another  fair  from 
taking  place  ! 

A  fair  still  takes  place  in  Dorking  High  Street  every  year  ; 
but  it  is  to  Leith  Hill  that. parties  come,  either  on  bicycles  or 
on  foot,  from  Dorking,  Reigate,  Redhill,  Horsham,  Guild- 
ford,  to  witness  the  dawn  and  to  breakfast,  or  to  stay  and 
drink  tea  or  ginger-beer  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
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The  quickest  way,  as  I  have  said,  of  making  the  climb 
from  Coldharbour  to  the  tower  is  across  the  Warren  Planta- 
tion of  deep  larch  woods  flanking  heathery  moors  that  over- 
looks the  village. 

Taking  thus  the  top  of  the  ridge,  you  vision  with  dramatic 
suddenness  the  rolling  chalk  downs  and  the  choppy  sandstone 
ridge,  stretching  east  and  west  like  ramparts  of  southern 
England,  whilst  you  stand  on  the  conning-tower.  The  great 
plain  is  spread  out  before  you  to  the  South  Down — the 
Weald  which  holds  in  its  hollow  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  with 
their  entrancing  pattern  of  fields,  with  rhythmic  flowing  lines, 
as  though  the  hedges  and  trees  were  dancing  to  some  lyrical 
call  of  Nature.  You  look  over  the  Hog's  Back  and  glimpse 
the  Highlands  of  Hampshire.  If  you  care  to  look  behind,  you 
can  see  grey  London  in  the  distance.  If  you  have  good 
sight,  you  may  on  a  very  clear  day,  after  the  sky  has  been 
washed  by  the  rain,  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  sail  passing  down 
the  Channel  through  the  Shoreham  Gap. 

It  is  rare  that  you  can  see  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  en- 
thusiasts of  Leith  Hill.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  lived  on 
the  Holmwood  side  of  the  hill  for  the  last  twelve  years,  says 
that  only  twice  has  he  seen  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Windsor 
Castle  on  the  same  day,  and  this  was  on  a  spring  day  in  191 1 ,  and 
on  a  day  of  thunder-clouds  in  a  clear  actinic  atmosphere  early 
in  June  1914.  Then  he  saw  Beechy  Head,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  trailing  smoke  of  two  or  three  steamers  beating  up 
Channel,  as  well  as  Windsor  Castle  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
as  clearly  as  though  the  latter  were  a  monster  greenhouse 
signalling  the  sun. 

There  is  nearly  always  a  stiff  breeze  on  the  top  of  Leith 
Hill,  and  once  I  remember  a  friend  who  had  to  be  supported 
whilst  he  was  conveying  a  tea-tray  to  his  party,  otherwise  he 
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would  have  been  blown  over.  As  it  was,  a  saucer  went 
spinning  down  the  slope  as  though  it  were  a  feather ;  even 
a  heavy  cake  fluttered  uneasily,  like  a  man  abed  after  a  heavy 
supper. 

It  amused  me  once  to  question  the  keeper  of  the  tower 
as  to  the  probability  of  any  person  being  locked  up  and  im- 
prisoned on  the  roof  all  night.  She  told  me  it  was  not  pos- 
sible. I,  however,  was  not  convinced,  and  wrote  a  story  of 
a  couple  who  did  get  locked  up  on  the  roof  and  spent  the 
night  in  gazing  at  the  stars  and  quarrelling  with  one  another. 
This  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Daily  News  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Adventures  of  Verona,"  and  I  learned  it  was  fol- 
lowed with  great  eagerness  by  the  excellent  keeper  of  the 
tower  I 

An  eighteenth-century  writer,  after  describing  the  moun- 
tain scenery  of  Italy,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  But  from  a  hill  I 
passed  in  my  late  journey  I  had  a  prospect  more  extensive 
than  any  of  these,  and  which  surpassed  them  at  once  in  rural 
charm,  pomp,  and  magnificence — the  hill  which  I  speak  of 
is  called  Leith  Hill,  and  is  situated  about  six  miles  south  of 
Dorking.  ...  It  appeared  the  most  beautiful  prospect  I 
had  ever  seen.  .  .  .  You  behold  to  the  south  the  most  de- 
licious rural  prospect  in  the  world." 

'  These  observations,"  commented  another  writer,  named 
Buck,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Nature,  "  derive  additional  interest 
when  we  consider  the  source  whence  they  proceed — a  giant 
in  learning,  a  hornet  in  criticism,  and  an  indignant  observer 
of  the  dispensations  of  fortune." 

This  "  giant  in  learning,"  this  "  hornet  in  criticism,"  this 
"  indignant  observer "  was  John  Dennis,  whose  writing, 
though  impressive  enough,  apparently  failed  to  do  justice  to 
the  scene,  for  we  learn  that  "  No  language  can  fully  describe 
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the  thrilling  ecstasy  on  the  first  view  of  this  magnificent 
scene  .  .  .  unrivalled  by  the  prospect  from  Snowdon,  Cader 
Idris,  and  even  all  the  boasted  charms  of  Swiss  scenery. 
No  one  ever  ascended  Leith  Hill  but  felt  his  soul  elevated 
and  his  whole  frame  invigorated  with  beholding  the  richness 
and  splendour  of  the  expanse  lying  at  his  feet.  Scenes  like 
these  have  ever  proved  a  fertile  source  of  display  for  the 
philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  painter." 

Well,  a  philosopher,  Leslie  Stephen,  writing  on  the 
charms  of  walking,  said :  "I  can  comfort  myself  now  and 
then,  when  the  fellow-passengers  who  tread  on  my  heels  in 
London  have  put  me  out  of  temper,  by  thinking  of  Leith 
Hill.  It  only  rises  to  the  height  of  1000  feet  by  help  of  the 
'  Folly  '  on  the  top,  but  you  can  see,  says  my  authority, 
twelve  counties  from  the  tower  ;  and,  if  certain  legendary 
Ordnance  surveyors  spoke  the  truth,  distinguish  the  English 
Channel  to  the  south,  and  Dunstable  Hill,  far  beyond  the 
border,  to  the  north.  The  Crystal  Palace,  too,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, '  sparkles  like  a  diamond.'  That  is  gratifying ;  but  to  me 
the  panorama  suggests  a  whole  network  of  paths,  which  have 
been  the  scene  of  personally  conducted  expeditions,  in  which 
I  displayed  judicious  geographical  combinations,  and  espe- 
cially of  contriving  admirable  short-cuts.  The  persistence 
of  some  companions  in  asserting  that  my  short-cuts  might 
be  the  longest  way  round,  shows  that  the  best  of  men  are  not 
free  from  jealousy." 

A  poet,  George  Meredith,  the  lifelong  friend  of  Leslie 
Stephen,  and  on  many  an  occasion  his  companion  in  a  tramp 
over  the  downs,  has  written  of  the  view  from  Leith  Hill  in 
Beauchamp's  Career  :  "He  described  the  downs  fronting 
the  paleness  of  earliest  dawn,  and  then  their  arch  and  curve 
and  dip  against  the  pearly  grey  of  the  half-glow ;  and  then, 
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among  their  hollows,  lo,  the  illumination  of  the  East  all 
around,  and  up  and  away,  and  a  gallop  for  miles  along  the 
turfy  thymy  rolling  billows.  .  .  .  '  It's  the  nearest  hit  to 
wings  we  can  make,  Cecilia.'  .  .  .  Compare  you  the  Alps 
with  them  ?  If  you  could  jump  on  the  back  of  an  eagle 
you  might.  The  Alps  have  height.  But  the  downs  have 
swiftness.  Those  long  stretching  lines  of  the  downs  are  grey- 
hounds in  full  career.  To  look  at  them  is  to  set  the  blood 
racing.  Speed  is  on  the  downs,  glorious  motion,  odorous 
air  of  sea  and  herb,  exquisite  as  in  the  Isles  of  Greece." 

A  painter,  William  Hyde,  has  made  some  charming  draw- 
ings of  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  view  of  the  Weald  to 
illustrate  The  Stane  Street.  Whilst  we  are  on  this  bracing, 
wind-swept  mountain  of  1000  feet,  let  us  think  of  that  noble 
body  of  Sunday  Tramps  who  constantly  passed  over  this 
height  along  the  range  of  the  downs,  and  to  whom  A.  J. 
Butler  wrote  his  "  Ballade  of  the  Sunday  Tramps." 

"  If  weary  you  grow  at  your  books 

Or  dyspeptical  after  you've  dined, 
If  you're  wife  remarks  on  your  looks, 
If,  in  short,  you  feel  somewhat  inclined 
For  fresh  air  and  a  six  hours'  grind 
And  a  good  metaphysical  talk — 
With  a  party  of  writers  in  Mind 
You  should  go  for  a  Sabbath  day's  walk. 

Leave  the  town  by  the  earliest  train 
(In  your  Bradshaw  betimes  underlined), 

With  umbrella  in  case  it  should  rain, 
Enduring  of  sun  and  of  wind — 
'Tis  no  harm  if  they  toughen  your  rind — 

Your  boots  you'll  remember  to  caulk, 
Your  pockets  with  sandwiches  lined, 
You  are  good  for  a  twenty-mile  walk." 
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Of  this  company,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Groom  Robertson, 
James  Cotter  Morrison,  Douglas  Freshfield,  R.  G.  Marsden, 
Maitland,  George  Meredith  were  the  stalwarts  in  the  early 
days  when  Leslie  Stephen  led  the  way  as  Chief. 

Mr.  Sully  has  pertinently  remarked  that  when  Leslie 
Stephen  was  collecting  his  flock  at  the  railway  station,  his 
face  "  had  something  of  the  solicitous  look  of  a  schoolmaster  : 
'  Come,  I  must  sweep  these  creatures  away/  ' 

When  that  noble  body  of  scholarly  and  cheerful  pedes- 
trians were  on  the  march,  with  Leslie  Stephen  to  lead  them, 
the  conversation  would  have  made  the  presence  of  a  shorthand 
writer  a  benefactor  to  the  country.  A  pause  in  it  came  when 
the  leader  examined  his  watch  and  Ordnance  map  under  the 
western  sun,  and  word  was  given  for  the  strike  across  the 
country  to  catch  the  tail  of  a  train  offering  dinner  in  town, 
at  a  cost  of  a  run  through  hedges,  over  ditches  and  fallows, 
past  proclamations  against  trespassers,  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  taken  for  more  serious  depredators  in  flight.  The 
chief  of  the  Tramps  had  a  wonderfully  calculating  eye  in 
the  observation  of  distances  and  the  nature  of  the  land,  as 
he  proved  by  his  discovery  of  untried  passes  in  the  Alps. 

Mr.  Maitland  observes :  "  It  was  when  Meredith  honoured 
us  with  his  company  that  the  presence  of  a  shorthand  writer 
was  most  desirable.  Stephen  always  objected  to  the  Tramps 
being  pampered,  and  generally  bread  and  cheese  at  the  village 
alehouse,  or  sandwiches  which  were  ordered  to  be  taken, 
were  the  only  fare." 

It  was  evident,  though,  that  Meredith  consumed  some- 
thing more  than  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  for  in  writing 
to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  from  Box  Hill  on  June  16,  1880, 
we  find  him  saying  :  "  The  Sunday  Tramps  visiting  us  were 
Leslie  Stephen  for  leader,  or  Pied  Piper,  Morrison,  Frederick 
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Pollock,  Croom  Robertson,  Edgeworth,  and  others.  Will 
and  I  shouldered  a  sack  of  cold  sausages,  Tolinaris  and  Hock, 
and  met  them  at  Old  Dorking  station.  Thence  away  to 
Leith  Hill,  where,  in  splendid  sunlight,  we  consumed  the 
soul  of  the  sack,  talked  spiritedly  (you  may  have  been  men- 
tioned among  the  brilliant  subjects),  rolled  and  smoked. 
Then  down  the  piny  clefts  of  the  hill  by  Friday  Street  into 
the  sloping  meadows  each  side  of  the  Tillingbourne  leaping 
through  Evelyn's  Wotton,  along  under  Ranmore  to  our 
cottage  and  dinner.  To  this  day  the  walk  has  a  bubbling 
memory  :  Leslie  Stephen  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
has  described  it  in  the  philosophical  manner." 

When  Leslie  Stephen  ceased  to  lead  them,  the  Sunday 
Tramps  as  a  body  broke  up.  Then  after  a  few  years 
Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  the  historian,  led  a  younger  band  of 
Meredithians  over  these  hills. 

Round  about  the  crown  of  the  hill  grow  innumerable 
whortleberries,  and  in  a  little  dip  in  the  crest  of  the  hill 
behind  the  tower,  tea  is  brewed  nearly  every  summer's  day, 
which  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways, 
telling  how  Emma  and  Diana  "  bought  fresh-plucked  whortle- 
berries, and  stewed  them  in  a  hollow  of  the  furze,  and  ate 
them  with  ground  biscuits  and  the  clotted  cream  iced,  and 
thought  it  a  luncheon  for  seraphs.  Then  you  dropped  to 
the  road  round  under  the  sand-heights."  Now  you  can  drop 
into  an  inn  conducted  by  the  Surrey  Trust,  where  once  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin  stayed,  probably  when  he  was  writing  his 
Life  of  Keats  for  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters." 

Mr.  Louis  Jennings  tells  us  of  a  conversation  that  he  had 
with  an  old  stone-breaker  on  the  road.  " '  When  I  was  a 
boy,'  said  the  stone-breaker,  *  I  heard  an  old  man  say  that 
he  had  seen  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Hull  in  the  tower.  He  said 
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he  was  pitched  in  head  first.  The  people  there  were  all 
laughing  and  playing  up  tricks,  and  threw  the  corpse  in 
anyhow.' 

"  *  Why  didn't  he  want  to  be  buried  like  a  Christian  ? ' 
asked  a  woman. 

"  '  Because  gentlefolks  can  be  buried  how  they  likes.' 

"  A  decisive  answer. 

"  For  that  tower  we  owe  our  thanks  to  a  Mr.  Hull,  who 
built  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  rather  ungrateful  public,  who  have 
amused  themselves  ever  since  by  breaking  the  windows  in  it, 
and  scratching  their  names  upon  its  walls.  Mr.  Hull,  not 
anticipating  all  this,  desired  to  be  buried  in  his  tower,  and 
there  accordingly  he  was  laid  to  rest  above  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  the  '  neighbouring  gentry,'  thinking  perhaps  that 
he  might  get  out,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  brick  up  the 
tower  ;  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  reopen  it  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  found  that  the  *  bricking-up  '  process  had  been  done 
so  effectually  that  neither  pickaxe  nor  crowbar  could  make 
the  slightest  impression  upon  it.  Another  tower  was  there- 
fore tacked  to  the  old  one,  and  a  woman  may  generally  be 
found  there  in  charge  of  it,  able  to  supply  the  visitor  with 
such  gently  stimulating  refreshments  as  ginger-beer  or 
lemonade." 

Richard  Hull,  who  lived  at  Leith  Hill  Place,  was  the  eldest 
bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  He  lived,  we  are  told,  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Trenchard,  and  Bishop  Berkeley.  He 
built  the  tower  in  1766  as  a  "  prospect  house,"  and  directed 
that  his  body  when  he  died  (in  1772)  should  be  buried  under 
the  tower.  That  he  was  eccentric  is  most  probable,  for  from 
a  writer  of  1822  we  learn  that  "  on  inquiry  among  the  peas- 
antry in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  the  character  of  this  gentle- 
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man,  an  old  woman  described  him  as  very  liberal  to  the 
poor,  but  an  odd  sort  of  a  gentleman  " — which  is  additional 
proof  of  my  statement  that  Leith  Hill  produces  a  marked 
individuality.  The  tower  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  who 
is  the  lord  of  the  manor. 


CHAPTER   XV 

OVER  THE   HILLS   TO   HASCOMBE 

"  Betwixt  two  billows  of  the  downs 

The  little  hamlet  lies, 
And  nothing  sees  but  the  bald  crowns 
Of  the  hills,  and  the  blue  skies. 

Clustering  beneath  the  long  descent 

And  grey  slopes  of  the  wold, 
The  red  roofs  nestle,  oversprent 

With  lichen  yellow  as  gold." 

ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

THE  finest  walk  in  England  has  been  acclaimed  as  that  from 
the  top  of  Leith  Hill  to  the  summit  of  Pitch  Hill,  taking  on 
the  way  Holmbury  Hill,  the  most  picturesque  of  the  sister 
hills  when  the  three  are  clad  in  purple  heather.  Looking 
from  the  south-west  slope  of  Leith  Hill,  just  below  where 
the  road  curves  round  to  Abinger,  only  two  houses  just 
here  are  perched  on  this  part  of  the  hill,  and  both  of  these 
houses  are  the  property  of  the  judge  who  owns  this  slope  of 
the  hill.  One  of  these,  "  Tanhurst,"  is  an  old  house,  though 
when  seen  from  a  distance  it  looks  amazingly  new,  for  it  has 
been  painted  white  ;  and  it  fo  probable  that  through  glasses 
it  is  visible  from  distant  Black  Down,  which  runs  out  into 
the  Weald  with  its  long  stretching  leap  of  Meredith's  grey- 
hounds. "  Tanhurst,"  occupied  by  Mr.  Russell  Rea,  M.P., 
has  become  a  political  hillside  rendezvous  to  which  some- 
times Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  a  visitor.  Part  of  its  grounds 
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has  been  levelled  and  made  into  a  private  golf-course — as 
a  lure,  no  doubt,  to  Cabinet  Ministers  when  they  rush  away 
for  week-ends  from  the  highly-charged  atmosphere  of  St. 
Stephens.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  across  the  vale 
on  the  next  hill — Holmbury  Hill — obtrudes  the  large  country 
house  of  Mr.  Joynson  Hicks,  M.P.,  built  like  a  fort  under  the 
circular  trenches  of  the  old  British  camp  which  crowns  the 
top  of  that  hill. 

The  other  house,  lying  south-west  under  the  crown  of 
Leith  Hill,  is  occupied  by  a  poet,  and  it  was  here  that  I  found 
hospitable  shelter  for  one  or  two  nights.  There  are  no  level 
lawns  here,  for  it  is  a  house  in  a  wood.  A  cluster  of  wild 
cherries,  beech,  and  oak  forms  the  chief  crop  of  the  woodland 
garden.  A  distant  view  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  walking 
down  the  garden  path.  Here,  through  a  treeless  slope  of 
the  hill,  across  oaks  breaking  into  leaf,  rises  Holmbury  Hill, 
with  a  splash  of  gorse  on  its  side  gleaming  like  a  great  blazoned 
shield,  and  beyond,  still  higher  and  steeper  in  its  escarpment, 
is  Pitch  Hill,  barer  and  wilder  even  than  Holmbury. 

In  the  valley  between  the  hills  lie  the  dark  and  far-reaching 
Hurt  Woods,  which,  spread  out  like  a  fan,  cross  the  hidden 
slopes  of  the  northern  base  of  both  hills.  The  wooded  crown 
of  Hascombe,  where  magnificent  beeches  have  covered  what 
was  once  a  bare  British  camp,  lying  out  in  the  Weald  like  a 
Spithead  fort,  challenges  the  way  westward,  where  on  the 
horizon  Hindhead  is  faintly  limned  against  a  low-lying  grey- 
blue  cloud.  Black  Down,  stretching  right  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  Sussex  Weald,  spends  itself  in  an  abrupt  cliff-end.  The 
Weald  is  as  blue  as  the  sea  from  the  foot  of  Black  Down  to 
the  billowy  South  Downs,  which  roll  across  the  southern 
horizon  like  ramparts  erected  by  Nature  to  keep  the  English 
Channel  from  flooding  the  immense  basin  of  the  Weald, 
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scooped  out  in  the  old  heroic  days  of  gods  as  the  wassail-bowl 
of  Thor,  of  which  the  punch-bowl  at  Hindhead  is  the  ladle. 

At  my  back  towered  the  lofty  dark  firs  of  Leith  Hill 
Place ;  on  my  right,  the  wild  cherry  saplings  in  full  blossom, 
grown  from  stones  that  must  have  been  dropped  by  the  birds. 
At  my  feet  were  dog-violets,  wind-flowers,  bluebells,  prim- 
roses, lady's  smock,  and  daifodils ;  in  front  of  me  the  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  the  hill,  verdured  with  parks.  There  the 
oaks  were  bursting  into  new  life,  bronze-green,  with  unfold- 
ing oak-buds  through  which  when  the  sun  was  shining  the 
buds  appeared  like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees.  The  wryneck 
was  piping ;  in  some  distant  wood  a  woodman  was  felling 
oaks  and  stripping  the  bark  from  every  limb  of  these  giants 
of  the  forest,  leaving  them  bleached,  exuding  an  acrid  odour. 

In  the  middle  distance  stands  Wallace  Wood  — that 
wood  through  which  Cobbett  rode,  between  Ewhurst  and 
Oakwood  Hill,  when  he  cursed  the  bottomless  clay  of  the 
Weald.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  this  wood  where  you  will 
find  one  of  the  oldest  of  forest  chapels,  erected  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  restored  by  Sir  Edward  de  la  Hale  to  give 
praise  to  God  for  the  killing  of  the  wild  boar  which  had 
charged  down  his  son.  Those  who  can  find  little  pleasure 
in  worshipping  in  city  churches  might  find  spiritual  silence 
in  this  chapel  built  in  the  heart  of  the  wood. 

Between  here  and  Wallace  Wood  a  ribbon  of  a  road  arrests 
the  eye.  This  is  Forest  Green,  one  of  the  numerous  fine 
village  greens  for  which  Surrey  is  noted.  On  one  side, 
looking  like  a  shed,  was  "  The  Parrot,"  where  my  companion 
and  I  lunched  before  we  ground  up  the  hill  to  the  poet's 
entrancing  garden. 

Whilst  we  lunched  at  "  The  Parrot  "  we  talked  to  a  farmer 
and  two  men,  who  evidently  belonged  to  the  ancient  order 
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of  tramps.  The  farmer,  between  the  consumption  of  two 
pots  of  beer,  told  us  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  that  an  uncle  of  his  had  died  worth  £40,000  at  the  pic- 
turesque old  farm  which  could  be  seen  through  the  windows 
of  the  public-house.  The  farm  belongs  to  Mr.  Evelyn, 
whose  territory  extends  down  to  Forest  Green,  at  the  south- 
western foot  of  the  hill,  as  well  as  from  the  tower  triangularly 
northward  east  and  west. 

The  farmer  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  apparently  only  approving  of  the  Chancellor  if  he 
relieved  the  farmer  of  the  burden  of  rates,  which  the  black- 
smith dubbed  a  "  thick-headed  argument."  Our  conversa- 
tion drifted  round  to  stag-hunting.  The  Warnham  hounds 
are  kennelled  at  Oakwood  Hill  close  by,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Hunt  lives  at  Jeyes  Park,  Ockley.  It  was  pleasant  to 
find  not  a  soul  in  this  public-house,  so  close  to  the  kennels, 
defending  stag-hunting. 

"  That  ain't  sport  at  all,"  said  the  farmer.  "  Now  fox- 
hunting be  different,  though  many  of  the  gentry  don't  buy 
the  right  sort  of  'osses.  They  buys  'em  from  Tattersalls, 
'osses  that  have  never  seen  a  hill.  No  hammer  about  'em, 
all  spit  and  shine.  They  ought  to  buy  'em  off  the  farmers 
who  knows  the  country  you've  got  to  ride  over." 

This  opinion  met  with  general  approval.  The  black- 
smith across  the  green,  a  powerful  man  and  an  enthusiastic 
cricketer,  held  different  political  opinions  to  the  farmer. 
He  said,  as  he  shod  Miss  Vaughan  Williams's  mare,  he  could 
remember  fifteen  years  ago  counting  thirteen  men  practising 
cricket  on  the  village  green.  "  Now,  how  many  do  you  find 
of  an  evening  ?  "  he  asked  me.  "  Do  you  see  even  a  couple 
there  ?  It's  the  bicycle  what  done  it.  When  it  meant  walk- 
ing four  mile  to  the  station,  many  men  would  stop  on  the 
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green  of  evenings  or  of  Saturdays.  Now  they  are  off  to  see 
fresh  places.  Wages  are  too  low,"  he  said,  "  to  keep  them 
for  long  on  the  farms.  Look  at  the  rents.  Those  new  cot- 
tages yonder  are  6s.  6d.  and  75.  6d.  a  week,  and  iSs.  is  all 
they  take  home  Saturday  nights.'* 

Across  the  green  was  a  cottage  where  a  fly  could  be  ob- 
tained if  you  required  to  drive  to  the  station,  three  and  a  half 
miles  away  ;  but  apparently  you  should  allow  the  proprietor 
ample  notice,  for  it  seemed  to  be  to  the  proprietor,  his  wife, 
and  his  boy  a  tremendous  event,  that  of  putting  a  horse  be- 
tween the  shafts  and  buckling  on  the  harness  in  order  to  take 
an  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  to  Ockley  station. 

There  was  one  note  of  beauty  I  missed  in  the  hillside 
garden  as  the  blue  of  the  Weald  deepened  in  intensity  and 
the  hills  grew  black  and  loomed  larger  against  the  sky,  and 
the  stars  twinkled  in  the  immense  dome,  and  that  was  the  note 
of  the  nightingale.  It  appeared  that  we  were  too  high  for 
this  songster  of  April.  Faintly,  very  faintly,  it  could  be 
heard  on  certain  nights  far  down  in  the  wooded  vale.  At 
Abinger  Bottom  I  was  told  the  nightingale  had  not  been  heard 
for  two  years. 

"  There  used  to  be  one  that  sang  from  that  tree  yonder," 
said  a  cottager  to  me,  "  and  another  from  that  clump  of  firs ; 
but  they  were  caught  in  traps,  and  I've  not  heard  their  song 
for  two  years." 

However,  though  I  missed  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
outside  the  poet's  house,  inside,  when  the  sable  wings  of 
night  closed  over  the  landscape,  I  heard  Beethoven's  Moon- 
light Sonata  played  upon  the  sweet-sounding  clavichord. 
But  how  wonderful  it  is  to  watch  on  moonlight  nights  the 
bare  backs  of  the  downs,  lying  on  the  shadow  side,  like  huge 
animals  stretched  in  easeful  slumber. 
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On  leaving  the  poet's  house  and  mounting  a  little  higher, 
if  you  take  a  private  path  on  the  right  through  a  wood  you 
will  come  upon  a  wild  strip  of  park-land  bearing  in  its  lofty 
weather-beaten  and  decaying  trees  the  stamp  of  antiquity. 
At  the  end  of  this  hillside  shelf  stands  the  interesting  old 
Georgian  house,  Leith  Hill  Place,  which  commands  to  the 
south-east  a  view  of  Kent,  as  well  as  of  the  Surrey  and  Sussex 
Weald  ;  to  the  west,  the  Highlands  of  Hampshire  ;  to  the 
south-west,  Black  Down  ;  to  the  south,  the  inevitable  Chanc- 
tonbury  Ring. 

Before  reaching  the  house  you  pass  some  wonderful 
rhododendrons,  and  a  magnificent  tulip  tree  which  has  grown 
as  tall  as  the  oaks.  A  group  of  wild  cherries  in  full  blossom 
is  growing  in  wild  luxuriance  amid  tall  pines  that  proudly 
defy  every  wind  that  blows.  Ancient  oaks  and  ilexes  cast 
deep  shadows ;  and  some  of  these  trees  were,  I  believe, 
planted  by  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  whose  family  married 
into  that  of  the  Vaughan  Williamses  when  he  bought  the  pro- 
perty. It  was  in  this  rough  meadow-land,  under  the  shade 
of  these  old  oak-trees,  that  Charles  Darwin  made  his  minute 
study  of  earthworms,  and  surely  no  one  could  conceive  of  a 
more  romantic  and  secluded  spot  for  a  scientist  to  pursue 
his  researches.  Charles  Darwin's  sister  married  a  Wedg- 
wood, and  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  a  niece  of  his,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  who  was  constantly  left  to  watch  particular  worms 
by  Darwin,  was  residing  at  Leith  Hill  Place. 

After  Hull's  time  the  house  became  a  school,  and  on  one 
or  two  of  the  magnificent  beech-trees  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
estate  may  be  seen  the  names  of  boys  deeply  carved  into  the 
bark.  Then  apparently  came  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who 
left  enduring  marks  behind  him  in  the  form  of  the  trees  in 
the  park ;  for  his  firs  have  outstripped  the  gnarled  old  oaks 
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in  the  race  for  the  sun — those  firs  which,  when  seen  from 
my  cottage  window,  stand  out  on  the  escarpment  like  ragged, 
weather-beaten  sentinels,  especially  after  a  storm  has  clari- 
fied the  rain-washed  sky. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  within  so  plain  a  house  so  many  things 
of  beauty.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  father  of  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, with  a  shrewd  "  Five  Towns  "  look  in  his  features  ; 
and  in  the  hall  stands  an  old  Burslem  grandfather's  clock, 
which  bears  also  upon  its  face  a  canny  look  of  one  of  the  five 
towns.  There  are  portraits  by  Reynolds  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
and  his  dame,  and  I  could  not  help  smilingly  wondering  what 
this  first  landowner  of  the  Wedgwood  family  would  think 
of  the  politics  of  his  descendant,  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
M.P.,  with  his  scheme  for  taxing  landlords  to  extinction  ! 

There  are  some  beautiful  examples  of  Wedgwood  pottery 
placed  in  odd  corners  of  the  room,  but  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  house  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  by 
Romney.  To  me  it  is  the  finest  picture  that  Romney  ever 
painted.  Mr.  Roger  Fry,  who  came  here  to  look  at  it,  regards 
it  as  the  artist's  best  work.  I  am  told  that  some  visitor  once 
offered  the  family  a  sum  in  five  figures  for  this  beautiful 
portrait,  but  the  offer  was  very  firmly  refused.  There  is 
something  in  the  pose  of  the  figure,  something  in  the  inquiring, 
expectant  look  on  the  girl's  face,  in  the  exquisite  drawing  of 
her  hands  lying  reposefully  in  her  lap,  which  expresses 
witchery  and  makes  one  her  devotee  for  ever. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  house,  which  is  the  country  home  of 
Dr.  Vaughan  Williams,  the  composer,  should  be  the  centre 
of  the  choral  societies  of  those  villages  which  nestle  around 
Leith  Hill,  where  once  a  year  a  great  competition  is  held  in  the 
public  hall  at  Dorking  to  secure  the  musical  laurels. 

As  I  left  the  house  by  the  old  avenue  of  trees,  which  stand 
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out  like  aerial  fingers  marking  the  passage  of  the  sinking 
sun,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  battle  of  Ockley  which 
was  probably  fought  on  this  slope  of  Leith  Hill  in  852 — the 
battle  that,  according  to  Professor  Maiden  (who  once  lived 
at  Kitlands),  saved  southern  England  for  Christianity.  How 
excited  Darwin  must  have  been  at  the  discovery  in  a  field 
on  Etherley  Farm,  just  below  where  he  studied  his  earth- 
worms, of  two  rude  oak  coffins,  containing  probably  the 
bodies  of  dead  Saxon  warriors,  those  warriors  of  whom 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  wrote  that  "  they  came  charging  to- 
gether as  thick  as  ears  of  corn,  and  rivers  of  blood  rolled  away 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  slain."  Evidently  it  was  a  famous 
victory,  for  it  kept  the  Danes  away  for  twenty  years,  and 
Prudentius  of  Troyes  wrote  that  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
defeat  of  the  heathen  men  with  such  slaughter  in  one  day. 

On  a  day  in  early  spring,  when  scuds  of  fleecy  clouds 
were  flying  like  banners  over  the  hill,  I  was  walking  across 
a  field  of  winter-proud  wheat  with  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
pointing  out  to  him  the  sentinel  trees  that  range  along  the 
skyline  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill. 

"  Oh,"  he  remarked,  "  it  was  right  up  there  at  Etherley 
Farm  that  I  discovered  an  old  coffin." 

"  It  was  you,  then,  that  discovered  the  Saxon  coffin,"  I 
said  with  interest. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sparks,  the  farmer,  with  grave  precision, 
"  it  was  I.  My  father  had  the  farm  then.  I  was  draining 
the  field  and  scooping  out  dirt  with  a  draining  spade  when  I 
hit  up  against  something  hard  and  long  in  shape.  I  kept 
hitting  up  against  it,  and  then  I  called  out  to  my  father  and 
said,  *  Why,  it  must  be  a  grave.'  It  had  a  rude,  rough  cross 
on  it.  Outside  it  was  yellow  clay,  but  inside  it  was  blue  clay, 
and  part  of  the  coffin  was  buckled  in.  Mr.  Maiden  came  to 
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see  it.  He  lived  at  Kitlands  then,  and  when  my  father  died 
he  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful  to  us  at  home." 

It  was  curious,  happening  upon  the  finder  of  the  Saxon 
coffin  in  this  manner.  One  stops  to  try  to  picture,  for  a 
moment,  those  Saxon  warriors  under  Ethelwulf  marching  up 
from  Wessex  to  meet  the  Danes  encamped  at  Anstiebury, 
and  how  the  Saxon  scouts  would  mount  Oakwood  Hill  to 
scan  the  land  across  to  that  elbow  of  Leith  Hill  which  enfolds 
Coldharbour,  whilst  the  army  in  battle  array  would  approach 
by  the  Stane  Street,  where  once  marched  the  Roman  legion- 
aries, after  Agricola  had  made  the  road  that  strikes  like  an 
arrow  through  the  heart  of  the  Sussex  of  to-day.  It  is  almost 
inevitable  that  the  clash  of  arms  took  place  around  Etherley 
Farm,  well  above  the  swamp  of  Ockley  Green. 

The  dip  and  curve  of  the  hillside  woods  that  run  into  one 
another  just  above  Leith  Hill  Place  give  one  the  idea  of 
swiftness.  Their  upward  and  downward  curves  suggest 
speed  and  the  swift  passage  of  motors.  It  is  curious  how 
one's  mental  attitude  towards  the  road  alters  when  one 
travels  in  a  fast-moving  motor.  The  road  suddenly  leaps 
into  life.  It  becomes  endowed  with  sentiency,  suppleness. 
It  is  as  fluid  as  quicksilver.  You  seem  to  be  feverishly 
pressing  a  band  which  bends  under  weight  and  yet  is 
alert  to  strike  you  in  the  face  if  you  do  not  rush  along  and 
keep  down  its  resilience.  Such  is  the  kind  of  road  which 
faces  you  as  you  mount  round  the  curve  of  the  hill  towards 
Highashes  and  look  across  the  blazing  gorse  to  Holmbury 
Hill.  The  shortest  way  is  down  through  Upfold  Farm,  but 
if  you  take  the  path  across  farm  fields  you  miss  the  village 
of  Felday,  or  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  as  the  devout  like  to  call  it. 

We  will  not  even  turn  to  the  left  by  Highashes,  which  is 
the  regular  road  to  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  but  keep  straight 
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on  through  the  magnificent  avenue  pillared  by  pines  to  Park- 
hurst.  However,  should  you  be  pressed  for  time,  there  is 
no  walk  in  England  comparable  to  the  walk  between  the 
western  shoulder  of  Leith  Hill  and  the  top  of  Pitch  Hill  over 
the  brow  of  Holmbury  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  trespass  on 
the  grounds  of  Highashes,  do  not  worry  yourself,  for  Mr. 
Vaughan  Williams  is  too  open-minded  to  object  to  a  little 
harmless  trespassing  over  land  which  probably  was  once 
common  property. 

Curiously  enough,  the  whole  of  the  walk  from  Leith  Hill 
by  way  of  Parkhurst  to  Holmbury  or  Pitch  Hill  is  by  foot- 
paths that  lead  you  close  under  the  windows  of  country 
mansions  in  private  parks.  They  are  a  feature  of  the  walk, 
and  one  which  vastly  interested  an  Indian  civil  servant  home 
on  furlough.  We  met  on  the  top  of  Holmbury  Hill,  where 
he  told  me  he  wished  to  revive  his  old  memories  of  the  most 
beautiful  walks  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  England.  He 
had  started  from  Guildford,  footing  his  way  to  Dorking  by 
the  sandstone  range  of  hills. 

"  You  do  not  see  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  democratic 
north,"  he  said,  stressing  the  last  two  words  scornfully. 
"  Northern  landowners  do  not  allow  public  rights  of  way 
through  their  parks." 

"  The  plutocratic  north,  you  mean,"  I  remarked,  "  do 
you  not  ?  It  is  a  question  here  of  merchants  happening  to 
erect  their  country  houses  close  to  public  rights  of  way  rather 
than  their  voluntarily  opening  paths  to  the  public  through 
their  land.  These  rights  of  way  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
most  of  the  houses  here  are,  after  all,  more  or  less  modern. 
Southern  England  is  not  as  aristocratic  as  you  imagine.  The 
seats  in  the  lap  of  these  hills  are  the  seats  of  comfortably- 
cushioned  city  men.  Along  this  range  of  hills  I  can  point 
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out  to  you  the  residences  of  people  who  have  amassed  wealth 
out  of  ships,  law,  tea,  pottery,  ink,  banking,  and  '  contract- 
ing ' ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  these  new  owners  are  any 
more  stiff-necked  about  their  rights  than  the  older  race  of 
squires,  such  as  the  Brays,  and  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland 
or  Norfolk." 

This  conversation  with  an  Indian  civil  servant,  strangely 
enough,  came  on  top  of  a  conversation  with  a  pious  peasant 
who  spoke  of  the  death  of  a  certain  plutocrat  who  had  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  before  he  died.  "  He  lost  his  god,"  said 
this  peasant,  simply  and  sadly,  "  and  it  broke  his  heart." 

Fortunately  there  are  common  rights  extending  over  the 
top  of  Holmbury  Hill,  though  between  1794  and  1809  350 
acres  were  enclosed  at  Fetcham,  noo  at  Bookham,  350  at 
Ewell,  150  at  Clandon,  and  800  acres  at  Pease  Marsh.  In 
all  about  6000  acres  of  commons  or  cornfields  were  enclosed 
in  Surrey  in  the  first  forty  years  of  Farmer  George.  Steven- 
son, who  made  the  report  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was 
even  in  favour  of  enclosing  common  land.  He  was  keenly 
in  favour  of  Holmwood  Common  being  ploughed  up  for 
corn-growing.  Fortunately  for  us  his  advice  was  never  taken. 

After  passing  through  Colonel  Lewin's  estate  at  Park- 
hurst  (where  I  looked  over  the  hedge  to  see  if  I  could  find 
grazing  there  a  Jersey  cow  I  once  sold  to  him),  I  came  through 
Pasture  Wood,  where,  by  the  way,  I  noticed  an  evil-looking 
rhododendron  of  a  sinister  dirty  mauve  hue,  and  petals  of 
a  shape  and  texture  that  gave  me  the  feeling  that  the  flower 
was  uncanny. 

A  man  I  met  informed  me  that  a  good  deal  of  this  land 
was  once  common  land,  and  I  was  glad  that  we  had  two  land- 
owners in  this  district — Lord  Farrer  at  Abinger  Hall,  and 
Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  at  Newland's  Corner  (now  High  Sheriff 
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of  Surrey) — who  are  prominent  members  of  the  Commons 
and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society. 

In  Holmbury  St.  Mary  village  there  is  a  communal  brick 
dustbin  under  a  spreading  yew  called  "  The  Parish  Tidy," 
which  gives  an  air  of  respectability  to  a  village,  especially 
since  the  erection  of  a  new  church  has  altered  its  name  from 
Felday  to  Holmbury  St.  Mary.  The  great  houses  around 
Holmbury  wear  an  air  as  though  they  were  acting  Providence 
to  a  community  of  lawless  heathen.  The  modern  Holmbury 
St.  Mary  is  certainly  a  very  different  place  to  the  Felday 
that  Mr.  Louis  Jennings  described  when  he  visited  it  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

"  Except  that  the  houses  were  of  wood  or  brick,  and  not 
of  mud,  the  place  looks  very  like  a  Hindoo  village  in  Bengal 
— a  few  hovels  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  low  '  jungle ' 
beyond.  The  country,  however,  is  a  little  more  open  than 
it  would  be  near  a  similar  settlement  in  Bengal.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road  is  a  mean  sort  of  house,  which 
must  not  be  disrespectfully  spoken  of,  for  it  is  *  Felday 
Church  ' — the  only  church  for  some  distance  round,  the 
nearest  to  it  being  the  one  at  Abinger.  It  is  a  common  private 
house  turned  into  a  place  of  worship.  The  parsonage  close 
by  looks  in  a  little  better  condition,  but  Felday  is  a  wretched, 
half-deserted  spot,  consisting  entirely  of  the  few  scattered 
cottages  I  have  mentioned,  a  brickfield,  and  a  melancholy 
roadside  inn  called  the  '  Royal  Oak.' 

"  From  this  group  of  depressing  habitations  the  road  took 
a  sudden  turn  with  manifest  pleasure,  and  after  a  time  it 
plucked  up  a  little  spirit  and  began  to  produce  its  '  views.' 
It  went  rather  uphill  till  it  reached  a  house  called  (as  near 
as  I  could  make  out)  '  Joldwynds,'  in  the  grounds  of  which 
were  to  be  seen  a  couple  of  ladies  sketching.  If  ever  you  do 
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meet  with  anybody  about  here,  man  or  woman,  he  or  she  is 
sure  to  be  sketching,  and  you  dare  not  ask  a  question  for  fear 
of  spoiling  the  picture  and  getting  most  horribly  snubbed 
into  the  bargain.  To  ask  a  stranger  a  direction  in  English 
county  places  is  a  serious  undertaking.  I  have  sometimes  got 
a  civil  answer,  sometimes  none  at  all,  and  thus  I  have  been 
duly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  and 
of  the  immense  superiority  of  the  person  whom  I  had  ad- 
dressed without  a  proper  introduction. 

"  Just  above  '  Joldwynds '  the  view  opens  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  with  Leith  Hill  to  the  left,  and  rich  and 
beautiful  country  lying  between.  There  is  now  nothing  but 
good  in  store  for  the  traveller.  He  may  shake  the  dust  of 
Felday  from  his  feet,  and  look  forward  to  one  pleasant  sur- 
prise after  another." 

But  no  one  even  then,  I  should  imagine,  who  was  in 
search  of  wild,  uncultivated  beauty,  would  want  to  shake  the 
dust  of  Felday  from  off  his  feet. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Montague,  the  brilliant  leader-writer  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian ,  has  written  some  fine  passages  con- 
cerning Felday  in  his  interesting  novel,  The  Morning's  War. 
In  this  book  he  is  no  doubt  recording  his  memories  of  the 
district  when  he  lived  at  "  Ridgeways,"  after  he  left  Oxford 
and  was  tutoring  the  sons  of  Lord  Arthur  Russell.  It  was 
at  Ridgeways,  by  the  way,  that  Grote  once  lived.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Molteno,  M.P.,  lives  on  the  top  of  the  high  sandy  ridge  over- 
looking Shere.  When  I  visited  him  there  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  questions  of  small- holdings. 

On  the  crown  of  Holmbury  Hill  are  traces  of  Roman 
science  in  the  earthwork  of  what  was  once  probably  a  British 
camp.  It  follows  the  contour  of  the  hill,  crowning  a  steep 
slope.  Whilst  there  is  some  kind  of  austere  and  lovely 
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grandeur  about  the  top  of  Holmbury,  wind-swept  and  bald 
save  for  a  few  stunted  larches  that  stand  like  ragged  sentinels 
on  the  top,  beneath  the  crown,  half-way  down,  where  are 
perched  the  residences  of  General  Sartorius  and  Mr.  Joynson 
Hicks,  M.P.,  the  projecting  wooded  spur  presents  what 
artists  call  a  "  fluffy  "  appearance. 

On  the  evening  towards  the  end  of  May,  as  we  stood 
looking  westward,  the  sun,  going  down  like  a  falling  torch, 
seemed  intent  on  snuffing  out  the  flaming  brilliance  of  the 
gorse  in  full  blossom.  To  the  north  of  us  the  great  Hurt 
Wood,  which  stretches  like  a  dark  mantle  across  the  back 
of  these  bare  moors,  seemed  to  draw  the  wings  of  night 
closer  around  us.  We  had  to  make  our  way  to  a  lodging  in 
Ewhurst  before  night  fell.  Pushing  on,  we  found  we  had 
strayed  into  a  newly-planted  rhododendron  garden,  where 
the  miniature  bushes  in  full  bloom  carried  our  thoughts  to 
far  Japan.  My  companion  said  that  to  him  it  felt  like  a 
musical  comedy.  Perhaps  this  was  suggested  by  the  sound 
of  a  gramophone  coming  up  from  the  house  down  below. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  smell  of  the  gorse,  which  he  declared  to 
be  like  the  smell  of  burnt  toffee. 

We  made  the  descent  of  the  hill  by  a  footpath  which  led 
us  near  to  Mr.  Stephen's  new  residence  through  Covert 
Wood,  the  way  scented  with  the  hawthorn  and  lilac,  and  the 
pungent,  aromatic  pine.  As  it  was  too  late  to  climb  pre- 
cipitous Pitch  Hill  through  Mr.  Doulton's  grounds,  we 
dropped  into  Ewhurst,  and  chose  for  our  resting-place  the 
Crown  Inn.  Here  one  of  us  had  a  bedroom  with  beau- 
tiful, irregular  oak  beams,  whilst  the  other  occupied  a  room 
where  it  was  a  matter  of  some  consideration  as  to  which  side 
of  the  bed  he  should  tumble  in,  for  there  was  a  considerable 
list,  as  sailors  would  say,  owing  to  the  undulations  of  the 
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floor.  Nothing,  however,  pleased  us  better.  Even  the 
literature  was  not  amiss,  for  was  there  not  an  Intellectual 
Repository  for  Swedenborgian  lumber  placed  on  the  dressing- 
table  ?  But,  alas !  a  gramophone  stridently  voicing  the 
ballad  of  "  Robert  E.  Lee  "  brought  us  to  some  of  the  awful 
actualities  of  the  twentieth  century. 

I  would  have  liked  to  stay  at  the  old  inn  where  Cobbett 
led  his  horse  to  a  feed  of  oats  and  himself  to  a  rasher  of 
bacon,  but  this  is  now  the  village  post-office — a  modern 
institution  set  in  a  most  delightful  old-world  case. 

Ewhurst  has  not  been  happy  in  its  modern  architecture. 
The  hillside  has  been  scarred  with  two  new  residences,  one 
of  which  is  aggressively  prominent.  The  new  Bull  Inn 
has  not  an  inviting  new  face,  whilst  labourers  are  housed  in 
some  iron  sheds,  bearing  an  apologetic  air,  that  have  been 
erected  in  a  field  lying  back  from  the  road.  I  asked  a  lady, 
apparently  a  very  superior  lady's  maid,  what  they  were. 

"  Oh,  cottages,  but  just  for  ordinary  labourers,"  she 
answered,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as  though  "  ordinary 
labourers  "  were  part  of  the  farm  stock.  I  inquired  the  rent, 
and  found  that  these  iron  sheds  were  let  at  55.  a  week.  There 
are  no  bye-laws  in  this  district,  and  so  Ewhurst  has  become 
a  Utopia  for  the  jerry-builder  and  the  owner  who  has  a 
predilection  for  rack-renting.  I  was  told  that  6s.  a  week 
was  quite  a  common  rent  here,  where  wages  are  only  i6s. 
or  185.  a  week  for  labourers. 

Ewhurst  has  earned  a  reputation  for  smuggling.  Hurt 
Wood,  with  its  dense  forest  of  Scotch  fir,  birch,  and  its  under- 
growth of  bracken,  was  a  splendid  hiding-place  in  the  old  days 
for  smugglers.  They  could  reach  the  dark  depths  of  Hurt 
Wood  by  riding  all  night  from  the  coast  through  Sussex,  for 
as  the  crow  flies  it  is  25  miles.  "  They  would  come  up  to 
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the  wooded  heights  either  by  Jelley's  Hollow  or  Horseblock 
Hollow  or  up  by  the  Windmill  Inn,"  says  Miss  Jekyll  in  her 
charming  book  on  West  Surrey.  "  One  of  the  men  of  the 
place  said  his  mother  remembered  a  man  riding  back  down 
the  hill  above  the  Windmill  Inn  to  look  for  a  keg  of  brandy 
that  had  got  loose  from  his  pack-load  ;  also  that  his  father 
used  to  tell  her  how,  when  a  man  riding  looked  very  stout, 
he  could  make  a  pretty  guess  that  he  had  yards  and  yards  of 
smuggled  silk  wound  around  him. 

"  Another  remembered  how  kegs  of  brandy  were  often 
hid  inside  an  altar- tomb  in  Cranleigh  Churchyard.  One 
night  some  men  concealed:  themselves  in  the  church  porch 
to  watch  for  and  catch  the  smugglers,  but  when  the  smugglers 
came,  their  courage  evaporated,  and  not  a  man  dared  stir. 

"  Many  squires  and  yeomen  were  friendly  with  the 
smugglers,  and  it  was  known  that  kegs  of  brandy  were  often 
left  on  the  doorstep  of  Barhatch  in  the  time  of  the  last  of  the 
Ticknor  family,  whose  ancestors  built  the  house  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Here  there  is  also  a  dog-gate  at  the 
stair-foot ;  another,  a  few  miles  away. 

"  An  old  shepherd  who  worked  on  the  chalk  downs  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  who  was  eighty-two  years  of  age  in  1889, 
told  how  smugglers  used  to  bring  their  pack-loads  of  brandy 
by  Combe  Bottom  and  hide  them  among  the  thickets  of 
juniper,  thorn,  and  bramble. 

"  This,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  very  rough  and  lawless 
district  a  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  cottages  were  isolated 
in  the  neighbouring  forest  land,  extending  for  six  or  seven 
miles.  The  occupants  were  all  smugglers  and  poachers,  and 
the  terror  of  the  quiet  farm-people  about  Ewhurst. 

"  An  old  woman,  who  died  in  1888  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  related  how,  when  she  was  a  girl,  when  smoke  was  seen 
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rising  from  a  certain  cottage  on  the  heath-covered  slopes 
above,  they  all  knew  that  *  the  Peaslake  men  were  having  a 
night  of  it ' — feasting  on  a  stolen  pig  or  poultry — and  they 
*  lay  trembling  in  their  beds/  These  rough  people  seem  to 
have  been  the  natural  enemies  of  the  agricultural  folk  below. 

"  As  late  as  the  year  1891  there  was  an  old  man  living 
in  a  neighbouring  village  who  in  his  youth  had  been  trans- 
ported for  smuggling.  Another  man  at  about  the  same  time, 
also  transported,  left  his  locked  box  at  his  master's,  who  had 
it  nailed  down  to  the  floor  with  hoop-iron.  It  was  never 
claimed." 

The  inns  of  this  district  are  worth  noting  for  their  associa- 
tions with  the  old  wild  life  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Windmill  Inn,  for  instance,  at  Ewhurst,  once  a  lonely 
cottage,  became  an  inn  which  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
smugglers.  It  was  first  known  as  the  New  Inn,  and  to 
this  day  it  has  the  false  roof  for  hiding  smuggled  goods. 

At  Cranleigh,  the  next  village,  a  fight  was  kept  up  every 
year  most  religiously  on  Whit-Monday  between  the  local 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  This  always  took  place  at  the 
Donkey  Inn.  The  Cavaliers — or  Kaffirs,  as  they  were 
called — were  men  of  Coney  Hurst  Hill  in  the  parish  of 
Ewhurst ;  whilst  the  Roundheads — the  diamond-topped 
Roundheads — were  men  of  Sussex,  coming  from  the  village 
of  Rudgewick. 

Was  it,  I  wonder,  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  sought  and  found  shelter  in  a  quaint 
household  ? 

"  We  had  got,"  he  writes  in  Afoot  in  England,  "  to  that 
best  part  of  Surrey  not  yet  colonised  by  wealthy  men  from 
the  city,  but  where  all  things  are  as  they  were  of  old,  when 
late  in  the  day  we  came  to  a  pleasant  straggling  village  with 
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one  street  a  mile  long."  Here  he  resolved  to  stay  and  put  up 
at  a  cottage.  He  was  told  there  was  no  such  place,  though 
there  was  the  inn,  which  looked  inviting.  However,  he  met 
a  man,  an  unpromising-looking  person,  who  told  him  there 
was  a  place  where  he  could  stay.  It  was  his  father's  house 
and  his  own  home. 

*  The  house  we  sought,  for  a  house  it  was,  stood  a  little 
way  back  from  the  street  in  a  large  garden.  It  had  in  former 
times  been  an  inn  or  farm-house,  possibly  a  manor-house, 
and  was  large,  with  many  rooms,  and  short,  narrow,  crooked 
staircases,  half-landing  and  narrow  passages,  and  a  few  large 
rooms,  their  low  ceilings  resting  on  old  beams,  black  as  ebony. 
Outside,  it  was  the  most  picturesque  and  doubtless  the  oldest 
house  in  the  village ;  many-gabled,  with  very  tall  ancient 
chimneys,  the  roof  of  red  tiles  mottled  grey  and  yellow  with 
age  and  lichen.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find  a  woodman — for 
that  was  what  the  man  was — living  in  such  a  big  place.  The 
woodman  himself,  his  appearance  and  character,  gave  us  a 
second  and  greater  surprise.  He  was  a  well-shaped  man  of 
medium  height ;  although  past  middle  life  he  looked  young, 
and  had  no  white  thread  in  his  raven-black  hair  and  beard. 
His  teeth  were  white  and  even,  and  his  features  as  perfect 
as  I  have  seen  in  any  man.  His  eyes  were  pure  dark  blue, 
contrasting  rather  strangely  with  his  pale  olive  skin  and  intense 
black  hair.  Only  a  woodman,  but  he  might  have  come  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  in  the  county,  if  there  is 
any  connection  between  good  blood  and  fine  features  and 
noble  expression.  Oddly  enough,  his  surname  was  an  un- 
common and  aristocratic  one." 

That  he  should  be  descended  from  an  old  county  family 
was  quite  possible,  nay  probable.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Ford 
Maddox  Hueifer  declare,  after  he  had  made  researches 
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throughout  Kent  and  Sussex,  that  many  of  the  descendants 
of  our  oldest  aristocratic  families  are  living  in  labourers' 
cottages. 

"  The  contrast,"  continues  Mr.  Hudson,  "  between  this 
man  and  the  ordinary  man  of  his  class  was  as  great  in  manners 
and  conversation  as  in  features  and  expression.  His  com- 
bined dignity  and  gentleness,  and  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  any  caste  difference  between  man  and  man,  were  astonish- 
ing in  one  who  had  been  a  simple  toiler  all  his  life.  .  .  . 

"  A  fresh  wonder  came  to  light  when  I  found  that  this 
poor  woodman,  with  so  large  a  family  to  support,  who  spent 
ten  or  twelve  hours  every  day  at  his  outdoor  work,  had  yet 
been  able  out  of  his  small  earnings  to  buy  bricks  and  other 
materials,  and,  assisted  by  his  sons,  to  build  a  chapel  adjoining 
his  house.  Here  he  held  religious  services  on  Sundays,  and 
once  or  twice  of  an  evening  during  the  week.  These  services 
consisted  of  extempore  prayers,  a  short  address,  and  hymns 
accompanied  by  a  harmonium,  which  they  all  appeared  able 
to  play." 

To  mount  Pitch  Hill  from  Ewhurst  you  take  the  footpath 
on  the  left,  soon  after  leaving  the  village,  that  leads  through 
Coney  Hurst  Farm,  where  you  enter  a  delightfully  shady 
lane  that  leads  up  to  the  Windmill  Inn,  and  then  it  is  a 
scramble  up  the  bald,  slippery  slope  of  the  heather-clad  hill, 
affording  comfortable  foothold  only  to  the  rabbits  that  burrow 
in  the  sandy  earth.  If  you  are  coming  from  Holmbury  Hill, 
you  continue  through  Covert  Wood,  and  make  the  ascent 
of  Pitch  Hill  through  Mr.  Doulton's. 

Pitch  Hill  is  844  feet  high,  and  is  in  some  ways  a  more 
striking  promontory  than  Leith  Hill.  It  is  more  rugged, 
wilder.  The  escarpment  is  bolder  and  steeper  than  any  of 
the  other  hills. 
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A  greater  sense  of  isolation  enfolds  you  here,  and  a  better 
range  of  hill  scenery  presents  itself  than  on  Leith  Hill.  Hind 
Heath  and  Black  Down  loom  up  more  distinctly.  St.  Martha's 
stands  out  in  a  dim,  distant,  and  romantic  isolation.  Ran- 
more  spire  is  visible,  and,  like  all  church  steeples  viewed  from 
a  distance,  gains  in  spiritual  attraction.  Hascombe  with  its 
crown  of  beeches  has  a  closer,  homelier  individuality  than 
when  viewed  from  Leith  Hill. 

"  Drop  a  man  down  from  a  balloon  in  this  part,"  wrote 
Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  "  and  ask  him  where  he  is,  and  he  will 
probably  guess  the  north  of  Derbyshire.  There  are  long 
stretches  of  moorland  and  heather-clad  hills,  and  solitary 
roads  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  ferns  and  disappearing  in 
great  fir  woods." 

Viscount  Midleton  tells  us  that  a  friend  of  his  made  a 
bag  of  seven  kinds  of  game  in  a  single  morning's  walk  round 
about  the  Hurt  Wood — pheasants,  partridges,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, black  game,  hares,  and  rabbits. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  wooded  Warren  has  been  sold  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  and  its  beautiful  contour 
scarred  by  an  ugly  white  mansion.  Beyond  the  Warren, 
Lord  Alverstone  has  sought  retreat  from  politics,  and  two 
rival  candidates  for  the  same  borough  in  the  north  of  England 
— Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  junior,  and  Mr.  Hulme  Williams — 
find  rustic  solace  under  the  purple  crown  of  Pitch  Hill. 
Possibly  over  the  private  dinner-table  they  will  find  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  fundamentals  between  the  two 
parties,  though  when  another  election  campaign  breaks  upon 
the  quietude  of  country  life  each  will  no  doubt  choose  to 
regard  the  other  as  the  Enemy  of  the  People. 

Fortunately  the  top  of  Pitch  Hill  is  common  property. 
It  would  have  been  more  disastrous  to  have  had  this  summit 
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sold  for  building  even  than  the  top  of  Leith  Hill,  which  has 
a  screen  of  trees.  No  doubt  the  Warren  was  once  common 
property,  but  an  Enclosure  Act  must  have  given  it  to  the 
Brays. 

On  a  delightful  shelving  piece  of  land  just  below  the 
summit  of  Pitch  Hill,  on  the  easterly  side,  stands  a  charming 
cottage  called  "  Magalee."  I  think  it  is  the  most  romantic 
cottage  situated  on  these  Surrey  hills.  A  row  of  larches 
protects  it  from  the  fiercest  blasts,  and  in  spite  of  exposure  a 
beautiful  litfle  garden  flourishes  here  ;  and,  judging  by  the 
plumpness  of  a  baby  that  was  lying  asleep  in  a  perambulator, 
this  hilltop  cradle  is  a  bracing  spot  for  the  rearing  of  our 
future  race.  The  scanty  supply  of  water  is  no  doubt  the 
greatest  drawback,  for  when  I  asked  for  a  glass*  of  water,  a 
charming  Rossettian  cottage  girl  regretted  that  she  could  only 
give  me  half  a  glass  !  The  occupier  declared  that  it  was  the 
highest  placed  house  in  Surrey,  but  this  I  very  much  doubt. 
Some  houses  on  Hindhead  are  no  doubt  higher,  and  I  should 
think  the  Reverend  Stopford  Brooke's  new  house  under 
the  windmill  stands  as  high  as  any  house  in  Surrey  ;  and 
Campfield  Place,  lying  under  the  summit  of  Leith  Hill, 
must  surely  stand  higher.  Probably  this  cottage  in  the 
"  good  old  days  "  was  a  favourite  smugglers'  resort,  as  well 
as  the  Windmill  Inn,  which  has  now  been  modernised. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  summit  is  Moorhall,  a  house 
which  is  said  to  date  back  to  King  John.  Mr.  Campbell 
Taylor,  the  brilliant  young  artist,  lives  here,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Frank  Craig  until  recently  shared  the  studio  known  as 
Bramshott.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  Pitch  Hill,  Mr. 
Campbell  Taylor  was  at  work  on  a  landscape  study  of  the 
hill,  in  which  was  seen  against  a  fine  sky  a  donkey  and  a  man 
toiling  up. 
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Just  above  this  inn,  commanding  a  fine  south-easterly 
view,  my  friend  the  Reverend  Stopford  Brooke  has  built 
himself  a  country  cottage,  besides  one  for  his  gardener  and 
an  annexe  for  tired  London  girls  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
into  their  lungs.  The  old  windmill  has  been  re-tarred  and 
fitted  with  new  white  sails,  and  the  interior  is  to  be  made 
habitable  for  other  town  dwellers  who  like  to  feel  the  wind 
as  it  sweeps  over  the  heather-crowned  height  of  Pitch  Hill ; 
for  mingling  with  the  sweetness  of  the  thyme  is  the  taste  of 
the  brine  when  carried  to  one's  lips  by  the  swift  wings  of 
the  south-westerly  gales. 

The  inside  of  Mr.  Brooke's  house  is  certainly  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  outside,  for  on  the  walls  are  hung  four  original 
Blake  drawings,  two  of  Turner's  studies,  a  drawing  of  Rey- 
nolds's,  several  of  Walter  Crane's  pastorals,  and  one  of 
Burne-Jones's  large  figure  drawings.  In  Miss  Brooke's  room 
I  was  shown  a  number  of  remarkable  water-colours  and  oil- 
paintings  which  had  been  done  by  the  deft  hand  of  her 
father,  who  took  up  painting  with  extraordinary  vigour  late 
in  life.  I  wondered  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Brooke's  age  managed 
to  go  to  and  from  his  town  house  in  Manchester  Square, 
until  I  was  told  that  those  who  live  on  the  top  of  this  steep 
hill  prefer  to  use  Gomshall,  some  five  miles  away,  as  their 
railway  station,  rather  than  to  descend  to  Cranleigh. 

To  get  to  Hascombe  Beeches  you  have  to  pass  through 
Cranleigh,  in  which  suburbanised  large  village  there  is 
nothing  particularly  interesting  save  for  some  nice  playing- 
grounds,  where  residents  of  all  classes  may  join  in  games  of 
cricket  and  tennis  on  half-holidays. 

Hascombe  is  delightfully  different.  The  village  is  ap- 
proached from  Cranleigh  by  means  of  a  farm  lane  which  leads 
you  straight  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  which  is  644  feet 
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high.  The  farm  just  under  the  summit,  crowned  with 
magnificent  beeches,  has  been  turned  into  a  "  gentleman's 
residence  "  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  affixed  to  a  farm  building 
which  enclosed  a  swamp  of  liquid  manure,  I  found  a  poster 
in  flaming  letters  calling  upon  God  to  save  Ulster.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  it  was  stuck  there,  for  hardly  anyone  ever  used 
this  road.  Perhaps  the  affixer  thought  it  might  make  an 
appeal  to  the  number  of  elderly  gentlemen  who,  gun  in  hand, 
were  skirmishing  round  the  noble  beeches  in  pursuit  of  game, 
for  it  was  in  the  shooting  season  that  I  came  upon  this  ap- 
pealing poster.  Pheasants  were  rising  in  flocks,  and  motor 
cars  were  continually  dropping  armed  men,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  countryside  like  an  invading 
army. 

The  wayfarer,  however,  if  going  into  Hascombe,  must 
be  warned  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  lodgings  at  an  inn, 
for  Hascombe  is  one  of  those  villages  in  Surrey  of  great 
natural  beauty  owned  by  one  gentleman,  who  sees  to  it  that 
nothing  is  done  to  destroy  its  charming  rusticity. 

Though  the  cottages  are  old  and  the  wages  as  low  as  13$. 
a  week,  there  is  a  beautiful  little  church  here  where  God's 
acre  is  kept  like  a  gentleman's  lawn,  and  a  model  village 
institute  where  the  Morning  Post  can  be  read  by  labourers 
who  wish  to  study  the  opinions  of  their  rulers.  A  resident 
informed  me  that,  when  he  wanted  to  buy  an  acre  of  land 
in  this  most  delightful  village,  he  was  asked  £500  for  it — 
the  same  land  that  was  purchased  by  the  present  owner 

for  £50  1 

So  limited  is  the  accommodation  at  either  inn  or  cottage 
in  Hascombe  that  there  is  every  probability  of  having  to 
walk  on  to  a  larger  place  like  Godalming  or  Chiddingfold. 
Ah,  and  what  a  walk  of  woodland  beauty  it  is  to  Chiddingfold, 
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where  beeches  and  Spanish  chestnuts  flourish,  and  then 
through  Hambledon,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Surrey 
villages,  with  its  high-terraced  common  commanding  a 
well-wooded  plain. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  autumnal  visit  to  Hascombe, 
made  at  that  time  of  the  year  because  I  wanted  to  see  the 
beechy  eminence  stained  blood-red  by  the  fallen  leaves,  I 
had  to  take  refuge  for  the  night  at  a  wayside  beer-house, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  entertained  by  the  publican 
in  his  own  private  parlour.  He  had  just  returned  from  buying 
a  horse  in  Guildford  market,  and  he  informed  me  that  low  wages 
were  accountable  for  a  good  many  rabbits  being  slipped  into 
capacious  pockets,  and  everyone  with  a  horse  and  trap  found 
it  necessary  to  shop  in  Godalming,  so  expensive  were  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  this  Arcadian  retreat ;  which  meant  that 
those  who  had  low  wages  were  forced  by  the  lack  of  con- 
veyance to  pay  most  dearly  for  their  provisions. 

By  mingling  with  the  people  in  the  taproom  of  country 
public-houses  is,  I  am  sure,  the  only  way  of  realising  the 
daily  life  of  the  people.  Men  are  then  at  their  ease  and  off 
their  guard,  and  liquor  has  a  wonderful  way  of  loosening  the 
tongue.  Besides,  once  off  the  beaten  track,  you  yourself 
are  much  more  likely  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.  What 
Cobbett  said  in  1825  ls  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  ninety 
years  ago. 

"  From  Hascombe  to  Thursley,"  he  wrote  in  his  Rural 
Rides,  "  almost  the  whole  way  is  across  fields,  or  commons, 
or  along  narrow  lands.  Here  we  see  the  people  without  any 
disguise  or  affectation.  Against  a  great  road  things  are  made 
for  show.  Here  we  see  them  without  any  show.  And  here 
we  gain  real  knowledge  as  to  their  situation." 

Of  this  district  also  he  wrote  :   "  The  next  village  I  came 
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to  after  Hambledon  was  Hascombe,  famous  for  its  beech, 
insomuch  that  it  is  called  Hascomb  Beech. 

"  There  are  two  lofty  hills  here,  between  which  you  go 
out  of  the  sandy  country  down  into  the  weald.  Here  are 
hills  of  all  heights  and  forms.  Whether  they  came  in  con- 
sequence of  a  boiling  of  the  earth,  I  know  not ;  but,  in  form, 
they  very  much  resemble  the  bubbles  upon  the  top  of  the  water 
of  a  pot  which  is  violently  boiling.  The  soil  is  a  beautiful 
loam  upon  a  bed  of  sand.  Springs  start  here  and  there  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  and  little  rivulets  pour  away  in  all 
directions.  The  roads  are  difficult  merely  on  account  of 
their  extreme  unevenness ;  the  bottom  is  everywhere  sound, 
and  everything  that  meets  the  eye  is  beautiful — trees,  coppices, 
cornfields,  meadows ;  and  then  the  distant  views  in  every 
direction.  From  one  spot  I  saw  this  morning  Hindhead, 
Blackdown  Hill,  Lord  Egremont's  house  and  park  at  Pet- 
worth." 

There  is  a  delightful  walk  from  here  to  Hindhead  through 
Witley  and  Thursley.  After  you  have  passed  the  long  wall 
of  Lea  Park  at  Witley  you  come  to  a  charming,  out-of-the- 
world  little  green,  surrounded  by  a  few  cottages  and  a  little 
Catholic  chapel,  and  from  this  point  you  enter  the  most  inviting 
footpath,  under  a  grove  of  trees,  that  I  have  ever  trod :  an 
entrancing  walk  for  lovers  on  a  summer's  evening  when 
returning  from  the  little  chapel  on  the  green. 

When  passing  through  Witley  you  should  glance  at  Mrs. 
Joseph  King's  school  of  handicraft  and  watch  the  wool  being 
spun  at  the  spinning-wheel,  and  look  in  at  the  "  White  Hart," 
where  George  Eliot  frequently  stayed,  and  where  she  has  a 
Poet's  Corner  devoted  to  her,  as  though  the  inn  parlour  were 
the  nave  of  a  cathedral.  Painters  like  J.  C.  Hook,  Birket 
Foster,  Kate  Greenaway,  and  Mrs.  Allingham  were  so 
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enamoured  with  Witley  that  they  lived  there  for  a  number 
of  years.  Even  the  postmaster  of  Thursley,  like  the  publican 
at  Shere,  is  an  artist. 

At  Thursley  you  are  at  one  end  of  Highcombe  Bottom, 
and  your  foot  is  on  the  most "  villainous  spot  God  ever  made  " 
for  man's  delectation,  for  now  you  have  your  face  set  for 
the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  rimmed  by  Hindhead. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

HINDHEAD 

THE  last  of  the  great  sandstone  hills  of  Surrey  is  Hindhead. 
When  William  Cobbett  dubbed  it  "  the  most  villainous  spot 
God  ever  made,"  his  adverse  criticism  was  no  doubt  tinctured 
by  the  thought  of  the  blood-stained  heather  where  the  mur- 
dered sailor  fell,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  would  never  be  pos- 
sible to  cultivate  so  bleak  and  poor  a  stretch  of  God's  earth. 

Nowadays  no  one  seeks  to  avoid  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl, 
as  did  Cobbett,  who  spent  a  considerable  time  in  trying  to 
dodge  this  empty  bowl  of  the  devil  in  the  bottom  of  which 
oozed  a  black  liquor. 

The  National  Trust  has  here  acquired  750  acres  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Everyone  not  short  of  breath  rushes  up 
Gibbet  Hill  to  take  a  fresh  draught  of  the  elixir  of  life  at 
the  top  of  the  Bowl,  and  sets  the  devil  of  old  age  smilingly 
at  defiance.  Luckily  for  future  generations  the  adminis- 
trating arm  of  the  National  Trust  has  checked  demoniac  lures 
to  make  an  eligible  building  site  of  every  foot  of  ground  on 
the  edge  of  the  Punch  Bowl.  All  now  have  access  to  that 
opot  on  Gibbet  Hill,  895  feet  above  sea-level,  whence  one 
can  vision  the  range  of  the  North  Downs  extending  from 
the  Hog's  Back  to  Leith  Hill.  And  here  Leith  Hill  presents 
perhaps  its  noblest  aspect,  standing  out  like  a  high  cape,  the 
base  of  which  is  submerged  in  the  mist  of  the  blue  wealden 
land  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  South  Downs. 
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Literature  and  science  personified  by  Professor  Tyndall 
first  drew  public  attention  to  Hindhead.  That  was  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  since  then  literature,  science, 
and  art  have  made  it  their  residential  and  holiday  resort. 
When  Professor  Tyndall  proclaimed  Hindhead  to  be  the  next 
best  place  to  the  Bel  Alps,  and  that  it  could  be  reached  by  a 
little  over  an  hour's  railway  journey  from  London,  he  raised 
a  Frankenstein  which  he  found  impossible  to  destroy,  and 
one  which  grew  more  powerful  in  stature  every  year.  On 
they  came,  one  after  another,  to  seek  the  driest  and  most 
bracing  air,  the  loveliest  view,  and  the  highest  sunshine 
record  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Angry  with  what  he  had 
in  all  innocence  done,  like  an  enraged  animal  at  bay,  he 
raised  a  pallisade  of  furze  and  timber.  But  all  in  vain :  the 
tide  was  not  to  be  stemmed  in  this  way.  He  had  sought 
solitude  with  his  wife  in  a  place  where  domestic  bliss  was 
enhanced  by  the  absence  of  servants  in  the  temporary  log 
hut,  whilst  Hindhead  House  was  being  built — a  roomy  villa 
which  dominated  the  southern  prospect.  This  screen  of 
timber  and  furze  has  now  rotted  away,  and  round  about 
Mr.  Tyndall's  house  are  a  number  of  villas,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  huge  Hindhead  Beacon  Hotel.  Tyndall's  body  lies 
in  Haslemere  churchyard,  under  a  tangle  of  his  beloved 
gorse  and  heather,  with  no  repelling  headstone  to  mar  his 
contact  with  Mother  Earth. 

A  mile  westward  has  arisen  the  new  town  of  Grayshott. 
Haslemere,  lying  in  a  hollow,  and  yet  on  higher  ground  than 
any  other  town  in  the  south  of  England,  has  more  than 
regained  its  ancient  glory  as  a  country  town.  Before,  it  was 
"  that  sunk  hole  of  a  borough,"  as  Cobbett  dubbed  it. 

Grant  Allen  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's  enthusiasm,  and  probably  the  older  scientist 
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did  not  object  to  so  intrepid  a  thinker  as  neighbour,  who  built 
a  villa  which  commanded  not  only  the  Highcombe  Valley  of 
the  Punch  Bowl,  but  also  the  Golden  Valley,  as  Grant  Allen 
named  the  westward  vale.  In  one  of  his  charming  moorland 
idylls  he  tells  us  : 

"  On  Sunday  the  boys  came  home  for  their  half-term 
holiday,  so  we  strolled  in  the  morning  into  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl.  That  is  the  name  of  the  basin-shaped  valley  that  lies 
behind  the  house — a  deep  circular  glen,  scooped  out  in  a 
softer  portion  of  the  sandstone  mass  that  forms  the  moor  by 
rain  and  denudation.  Thor  owned  it,  I  doubt  not,  long 
before  it  was  obtained  by  its  present  possessor,  for  the  parish 
is  Thursley ;  and  some  Celtic  god,  whose  name  is  only  known 
to  Professor  Rhys,  may  have  used  it  as  his  drinking  cup  long 
before  the  Norseman  brought  his  Thor,  or  the  Saxon  his 
Thunor,  into  the  Surrey  uplands.  But  the  devil  is  now  the 
heir-general  and  residuary  legatee  of  all  heathen  gods  de- 
ceased, be  they  late  or  early  ;  he  has  come  into  titular  owner- 
ship of  their  entire  property.  A  steep  path  leads  zigzag 
down  the  side  of  the  escarpment  into  the  bowl-shaped  hollow  ; 
at  its  bottom  a  tiny  stream  oozes  out  in  a  spring  as  limpid  as 
Bandusia.  Water  lies  in  the  rock,  indeed,  at  about  250  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  moor,  to  which  depth  we  have,  accord- 
ingly, to  sink  our  wells  on  the  hilltop  ;  and  it  is  at  about 
the  same  level  that  the  springs  gush  forth  which  form  the 
headquarters  of  our  local  rivers. 

*  When  we  came  upon  the  brook,  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  a  couple  of  farm-labourers,  in  their  workaday  clothes,  re- 
gardless of  the  Sabbath,  lay  at  full  length  upon  the  bank, 
engaged  in  the  picturesque,  if  not  strictly  legal,  occupation 
of  tickling  trout.  The  boys  were,  of  course,  delighted  ; 
they  had  never  seen  the  operation  performed  before,  and 
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were  charmed  at  its  almost  mesmeric  magic.  At  first  the 
men,  seeing  gentlefolk  approach,  regarded  us  with  disfavour, 
as  their  natural  enemies,  no  doubt  in  league  with  the  pre- 
serving landlord ;  but  as  soon  as  they  discovered  we  were 
*  the  right  sort/  in  full  sympathy  with  the  fine  old  poaching 
proclivities  of  the  upland  population,  they  returned  forth- 
with to  their  tickling  with  a  zest,  and  landed  a  couple  of  trout, 
not  to  mention  a  crayfish,  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  delighted 
schoolboys." 

"  Twenty  years  ago,"  remarked  "  George  Bourne  "  to  me 
as  we  walked  over  Hindhead  together,  "  there  were  only 
three  houses  visible,  as  far  as  I  can  remember — the  Punch 
Bowl  Inn,  the  Royal  Huts  Inn,  and  Professor  TyndalPs 
house." 

During  the  last  twenty  years  what  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished writers  and  artists  have  taken  up  their  abode  in, 
or  passed  as  birds  of.  passage  through,  Hindhead.  Dr. 
George  MacDonald  built  a  house  on  the  London  road  ; 
both  the  Whympers  came  and  settled  here  ;  Dr.  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  built  Undershaw,  which  commands  a  southern 
view,  below  the  Royal  Huts  ;  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  and  Mr. 
Hubert  Wales  are  residents  of  Hindhead  ;  Tennyson,  just 
over  the  border  at  Black  Down,  built  his  house,  Aldworth  ; 
Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  lived  at  Moor  Croft ;  even  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  had  to  leave  the  Strand  for  Grayshott,  where 
he  lived  at  St.  Edmunds  at  the  time  when  he  suffered  from 
a  bad  foot,  and  triumphantly  persisted  in  vegetarianism  in 
spite  of  the  gloomy  predictions  of  carnivorous  doctors.  In 
fact,  so  enamoured  was  he  of  the  district  that  he  makes  one 
of  his  plays — though  an  unpleasant  one — open  with  a  cottage 
garden  at  Haslemere,  "  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill,"  and 
the  first  words  spoken  are :  "I  beg  your  pardon.  Can  you 
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direct  me  to  Hindhead  View — Mrs.  Alison's."  It  was  a 
little  indiscretion,  surely,  that  the  clergyman  introduced 
should  be  "  the  vicar."  It  was  at  Grayshott  that  Walter 
Crane  painted  the  sign  of  "  The  Fox  and  the  Pelican  "  —an 
inn  which  has  a  pleasant  garden,  and  is  managed  so  that 
profits  (after  a  moderate  interest  is  provided)  are  used  for 
village  improvements. 

It  was  George  Eliot  who  was  really  the  high  priestess  of 
this  district,  for  she  took  up  her  residence  at  one  time  at 
Brookbank,  Shottermill,  where  she  lived  with  George  Henry 
Lewes  and  wrote  Middlemarch.  In  this  same  cottage  lived 
Anne  Gilchrist,  for  we  find  George  Eliot  writing  :  "  Ever 
since  the  first  of  May  (1871)  we  have  been  living  in  this  queer 
cottage  which  belongs  to  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  wife  of  the  Gilchrist, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  William  Blake,  the  artist.  We  have  a 
ravishing  country  round  us,  and  pure  air  and  water — in  short 
all  the  conditions  of  health,  if  the  east  wind  were  away." 
Then  she  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  to  a  house 
where  she  stayed  until  the  end  of  August. 

:<  Imagine  me,"  she  wrote,  "  seated  near  a  window  opening 
upon  a  verandah  with  flower-beds  and  lawn  and  pretty  hills 
in  sight,  my  feet  on  a  warm  bottle,  and  my  writing  on  my 
knees.  In  that  attitude  my  mornings  are  passed.  We  dine 
at  two,  and  at  four,  when  the  tea  comes  in,  I  begin  to  read 
aloud.  About  six  or  half -past  we  walk  on  the  common  and 
see  the  great  sky  over  our  head.  At  eight  we  are  usually  in 
the  house  again,  and  fill  our  evenings  with  physics,  chemistry, 
or  other  wisdom,  if  our  heads  are  at  par ;  if  not,  we  take  to 
folly  in  the  shape  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  poems,  or  something 
akin  to  them." 

She  grows  enthusiastic  over  the  neighbourhood. 
"  George,"  she  tells  us,  "  is  gloriously  well,  and  studying, 
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writing,  walking,  eating,  and  sleeping  with  equal  vigour. 
He  is  enjoying  this  life  immensely.  Our  country  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  its  particular  kind  of  beauty — perpetual 
undulation  of  heath  and  copse,  and  clear  views  of  hurrying 
water,  with  here  and  there  a  grand  pine  wood,  steep  wood- 
clothed  promontories,  and  gleaming  pools." 

Waggoner's  Wells,  a  chain  of  lakelets  amid  dark  woods, 
where  Tennyson  wrote  his  "  Flower  in  a  Crannied  Wall," 
is,  George  Eliot  declared,  an  ideal  scene  for  a  murder — in 
fiction. 

Another  woman  writer  who  in  some  ways  reminds  us  of 
George  Eliot  built  herself  a  house  at  Haslemere.  This  is 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  lived  here  shortly  after  her 
Robert  Elsmere  was  published  in  1888,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  partly  wrote  The  History  of  David  Grieve.  Lord  Wolseley 
occupied  the  Manor  House  of  Haslemere  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  amongst  the  birds  of  passage  have  been  Lord  Roberts, 
Lord  Morley,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  move  towards  Beacon  Hill  nowadays,  between  which 
and  Farnham  runs  a  motor  bus  that  passes  Churt  and 
Frensham,  where  good  fishing  is  to  be  had. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  the  country 
in  her  Cuckoo  in  the  Nest,  and  Turner  made  an  engraving  of 
it  for  his  Liber  Studiorum,  in  which  is  seen  the  complete 
gibbet  as  it  stood  on  Hindhead  before  a  storm  on  December 
23, 1790,  blew  it  down.  For  it  was  on  New  Year's  Day  1791 
that  Gilbert  White  wrote  to  Thomas  Barker  from  Selborne  : 
"  The  thunderstorm  on  December  23  in  the  morning  before 
the  day  was  very  aweful ;  but  I  thank  God,  it  did  not  do  us 
the  least  harm.  Two  millers,  in  a  wind-mill  on  the  Sussex 
downs  near  Good-wood,  were  struck  dead  by  lightning  that 
morning ;  and  part  of  the  gibbet  on  Hind-head,  on  which 
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two  murderers  were  suspended,  was  beaten  down."  In  the 
place  of  the  gibbet  there  is  now  a  beautiful  Celtic  cross  of 
Cornish  granite,  erected  by  Sir  William  Erie.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  stone,  which  was  put  up  by  the  order  of  and  at 
the  cost  of  James  Stillwell  of  Cosford  in  1786,  to  commemorate 
the  crime,  is  still  left  standing  by  the  side  of  the  new  Ports- 
mouth Road.  The  old  Portsmouth  Road  used  to  run  over 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  over  the  heads  of  those  who  rode 
on  the  coach  swung  the  bodies  of  the  three  murderers  of  an 
unknown  sailor.  James  Stillwell  laid  a  curse  "  on  the  man 
who  injureth  or  removeth  this  stone."  It  was  a  pity  that,  as 
the  curse  had  no  effect  on  the  cold-blooded  Ordnance  sur- 
veyors who  moved  the  stone,  they  did  not  cast  it  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl. 

Apparently,  though,  the  stone  has  no  terrors  for  lovers. 
An  inscription  on  it  requests  you  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
it ;  and  "  George  Bourne  "  tells  me  that,  when  he  did  so, 
he  found  a  man  and  maiden  sitting  in  silence  close  together, 
with  their  backs  cosily  hiding  the  inscription. 

The  stone  and  all  the  ugly  remembrances,  the  terrible 
daubs  illustrating  it,  the  picture  post-cards,  might  very  well 
have  been  jettisoned  with  the  gibbet  as  relics  of  a  barbarous 
age  ;  and  yet  at  the  post-office  are  still  treasured  some  bits  of 
the  old  gibbet,  as  though  they  were  as  priceless  as  the  relics 
of  martyrs. 

The  evil  aspect  of  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  has  been  made, 
in  a  vulgar  way,  too  apparent.  The  Punch  Bowl  is  surely 
quite  sinister  enough  in  aspect,  with  its  beautiful  swift  con- 
volutions, without  smudging  it  with  a  touch  of  sordid  tragedy. 

Perhaps  you  feel  this  most  when  you  advance  upon  it  by 
the  footpath  from  Thursley,  which  makes  the  best  starting- 
point  for  exploring  Hindhead,  for  the  fine  sweep  of  the 
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moorland  hill  along  the  whole  length  of  its  shoulder  is  from 
here  unspoiled  by  bricks.  From  Thursley  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  this  purple  moor  suddenly  pricking  a  cockney  ear 
at  you.  You  are  surrounded  by  miles  of  open  moorland,  in 
which  to  the  west  strange  eruptions,  known  as  the  Devil's 
Jumps,  appear,  a  country  over  which  ruled  in  the  old  heroic 
days  the  legends  of  Thor.  The  devil,  it  appears,  used  to 
amuse  himself  as  a  kind  of  spring-heeled  Jack  to  frighten 
rustic  folk  by  jumping  from  one  hill  to  another,  until  one 
day  Thor  caught  him  at  his  pranks  and  knocked  him  over 
with  an  enormous  stone.  This  is  the  stone  which  Mehetabel 
struck  when  she  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of  her 
lover  in  Baring  Gould's  novel,  The  Broom  Squire. 

The  Devil's  Jumps  puzzled  Cobbett  very  much,  pricking 
him  into  a  theological  as  well  as  a  geological  discussion. 

"  At  Churt  I  had,  upon  my  left,  three  hills  out  upon  the 
common,  called  the  Devil's  Jumps.  The  Unitarians  will  not 
believe  in  the  Trinity  because  they  cannot  account  for  it. 
Will  they  come  here  to  Churt,  go  and  look  at  these  *  Devil's 
Jumps/  and  account  to  me  for  the  placing  of  these  three 
hills,  in  the  shape  of  three  rather  squat  sugar-loaves,  along 
in  a  line  upon  this  heath,  or  the  placing  of  a  rock-stone  upon 
the  top  of  one  of  them  as  big  as  a  church  tower  ?  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  account  for  this  placing  of  these  hills.  That 
they  should  have  been  formed  by  mere  chance  is  hardly  to 
be  believed.  How  could  waters  rolling  about  have  formed 
such  hills  ?  How  could  such  hills  have  bubbled  up  from 
beneath  ?  But,  in  short,  it  is  all  wonderful  alike  :  the  stripes 
of  loam  running  down  through  the  chalk-hills  ;  the  circular 
parcels  of  loam  in  the  midst  of  the  chalk-hills  ;  the  lines  of 
flint  running  parallel  with  each  other  horizontally  along  the 
chalk-hills  ;  the  flints  placed  in  circles  as  true  as  a  hair  in 
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the  chalk-hills  ;  the  layers  of  stone  at  the  bottom  of  hills  of 
loam  ;  the  chalk  first  soft,  then  some  miles  further  on  be- 
coming chalk-stone ;  then,  after  another  distance,  becoming 
burr-stone,  as  they  call  it ;  and  at  last,  becoming  hard 
white-stone,  fit  for  any  buildings  ;  the  sand-stone  at  Hind- 
head  becoming  harder  and  harder  till  it  becomes  very 
nearly  iron  in  Herefordshire,  and  quite  iron  in  Wales  ;  but 
indeed  they  once  dug  iron  out  of  this  very  Hindhead.  The 
clouds,  coming  and  settling  upon  the  hills,  sinking  down  and 
creeping  along,  at  last  coming  out  again  in  springs,  and  those 
becoming  rivers.  Why,  it  is  all  equally  wonderful,  and  as 
to  not  believing  in  this  or  that,  because  the  thing  cannot  be 
proved  by  logical  deduction,  why  is  any  man  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  God  any  more  than  he  is  to  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  the  *  Devil's 
Jumps,'  as  the  people  here  call  them,  full  as  wonderful  and 
no  more  wonderful  than  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  other 
wonderful  things.  It  is  a  strange  taste  which  our  ancestors 
had  to  ascribe  no  inconsiderable  part  of  these  wonders  of 
nature  to  the  Devil." 

The  whole  district  teems  with  the  mythology  of  those 
dreaded  Danes  who  swept  down  upon  the  Surrey  hills  from 
the  Thames,  striking  them  at  so  many  points — at  Oxted,  at 
Godstone,  at  Leith  Hill,  at  Thursley  ;  for  Thursley  is  Thur's 
ley  or  field,  and  Thunder  Hill,  near  Elstead,  belongs  to  him 
too.  Dickens,  with  his  love  of  melodrama,  imagined  that  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  sailor  dropping  down  into  the  hollow 
gave  the  Punch  Bowl  its  name,  for  that  is  what  he  tells  us  when 
Nicholas  and  Mike  tramped  from  London  to  Portsmouth. 

The  country  round  Thursley  is  wilder  than  that  round 
Hindhead.  It  swarms  with  game,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
be  saints  indeed  if  they  were  innocent  of  poaching.  A 
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keeper  took  me  into  two  coverts  close  to  the  Hammer  Ponds 
which  seemed  to  be  stocked  like  a  poultry-farm.  The  turf 
on  the  common  adjoining  rang  hollow  as  a  butt,  undermined 
as  it  was  with  the  burrows  of  innumerable  rabbits. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Portsmouth  road  lies  Lea  Park, 
where,  within  an  estate  encompassed  by  a  wall  extending  four 
or  five  miles,  Lord  Pirrie  rears  game  and  breeds  deer.  He 
has  constructed  a  private  road  to  carry  his  motor  across  the 
intervening  country  into  Haslemere. 

Tillage  is  .discouraged  here  as  much  as  anywhere  along 
this  sandstone  range.  Indeed,  I  found  a  poor  fellow  who 
rented  a  few  acres  adjoining  the  coverts  digging  up  potatoes, 
which  he  said  had  been  ruined  as  a  market  crop  by  the  phea- 
sants pecking  the  tubers  that  had  been  dug  and  left  out  during 
the  previous  night.  It  was  at  Thursley,  by  the  way,  that 
Cobbett  made  the  shrewd  distinction  between  those  who 
rode  to  hounds  and  those  who  shot,  giving  the  manlier  part 
to  those  who  rode  to  hounds. 

As  you  turn  round  by  Thursley  Church  you  may  glance 
at  the  gravestone  erected  over  the  body  of  the  murdered 
sailor,  with  the  crudely-drawn  figures  that  affected  poor 
Mehetabel  so  deeply,  for  in  The  Broom  Squire  this  sailor  is 
portrayed  as  her  father.  It  stands  apart  from  all  other  graves 
on  a  lonely  lawn.  The  footpath  over  the  fields,  down  a  dell 
and  across  a  trickling  stream  by  a  dismantled  cottage,  brings 
you  to  one  of  the  darkest,  overshadowed  lanes  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  walk.  The  roots  of  projecting  trees 
seem  rising  from  high  banks  to  clutch  you  by  the  hair  and 
draw  you  into  a  dense  green  grotto. 

As  twilight  gathers,  there  is  something  strangely  uncanny 
about  the  whole  district  as  you  thread  your  way  through 
bracken  under  trees  where  shadows  lie  in  ambush,  gradually 
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mounting  the  shoulder  of  the  huge  Bowl.  It  is  a  district 
to  which  the  night-jar  should  alone  give  the  musical  note 
after  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Though  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale may  mount  with  rapturous  stave  from  the  bottom  of 
the  glen,  it  is  the  crooning  of  this  grey  bird  of  dusk  that  pulls 
at  our  heartstrings.  It  is  fitting  that  on  the  barebacked 
down,  darkened  by  the  heather,  this  bird  of  the  night  should 
perch  on  the  Celtic  cross  and  keen  out  its  song.  We  listen 
to  the  profound  catches  in  the  throat,  feeling  these  more 
solacing  with  their  austere  beauty,  and  plumbing  greater 
depths  than  even  the  liquid  song  of  April's  prima  donna. 
For  is  not  the  night-jar  a  singer  that  reminds  us  of  the  older, 
wilder  England,  a  country  of  unenclosed,  unpoliced  open 
spaces  ?  He  belongs  to  unbroken  wastes  and  solitudes  ;  he 
belongs  to  the  age  of  smugglers  and  broom  squires.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  night-jar  disappears  the  broom 
squire. 

There  is  something  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl  that  gives  you  the  feeling  that  it  must 
always  have  been  a  smuggler's  glen.  This  struck  me  par- 
ticularly one  March  morning,  when  I  saw  the  Punch  Bowl 
rimmed  with  white,  and  the  irregular  pathway  down  its 
precipitous  sides  stood  out  like  veins  feeding  the  arterial 
stream  at  the  bottom.  In  the  clear,  crisp  March  air  the 
irregular  line  of  pines  on  the  high  ridge  stood  out  like  scouts 
watching  the  entrance  to  the  pass.  The  line  of  larches  in 
the  light-brown  dress  of  early  spring,  deepened  by  the  car- 
mine of  the  beautiful  buds,  seemed  to  be  stalking  the  Bottom 
and  guarding  the  two  little  farms  girdled  by  cultivated  green 
fields  wrested  from  the  stubborn  wild  heath-land  by  genera- 
tions of  squatters.  These  little  farmsteads  seem  to  stand 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Baring  Gould,  in  his  description  of  broom  squires 
of  the  latter  end  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  does  not  paint  a 
single  one  with  a  redeeming  feature.  Possibly  their  char- 
acters might  have  become  less  dour  if  they  had  not  lived  tied 
by  the  leg,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the  lees  of  the  Devil's 
Punch  Bowl.  As  squatters  they  became  freeholders,  and  as 
freeholders  their  lives  seem  to  have  been  given  up  to  sordid 
acquisitiveness,  and  were  destitute  of  the  charm  and  good- 
fellowship  of  the  Borrovian  gipsies.  But,  whatever  the  broom 
squires  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  broom  squire  of  to-day 
is  a  person  with  whom  one  has  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy. 
(One  of  these,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  Hindhead  Bottoms, 
has  sat  to  a  number  of  artists,  owing  to  his  extraordinary 
likeness  to  the  conventional  Jesus  Christ.)  In  days  gone 
by,  the  graceful  silver  birch  with  its  purple  top  was  his  for 
the  cutting.  With  the  stouter  stems  he  made  the  handles 
of  his  brooms.  The  heather  which  formed  the  brush  of 
the  brooms  was  his,  and  these  sold  in  waggon-loads  in 
county  towns.  The  fern,  too,  was  his  for  the  cutting :  it 
bedded  his  pig,  his  pony,  and  his  cow ;  and  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  grazing  to  be  obtained  free  of  charge  where 
young  gorse  and  grass  grew,  unchallenged  by  the  encroach- 
ing bracken. 

Now  a  National  Trust  holds  sway  over  his  domain,  or  a 
lord  of  the  manor,  each  of  whom  extracts  a  price  for  the 
heather,  and  the  cutting  of  the  birch  is  prohibited.  Strange 
as  it  may  sound,  sporting  rights  are  let  by  the  National  Trust, 
and  game  is  strictly  guarded  by  keepers.  Quite  recently 
heath  fires  used  to  break  out  fairly  frequently,  for  the  "  fern  " 
was  denied  to  certain  cottagers,  who  imagined  they  still 
possessed  the  right  to  cut. 

"  How  do  you  account  for  this  ?  "  said  a  member  of  the 
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National  Trust  Committee  to  a  broom  squire.     "  Do  you 
know  who  does  it  ?  " 

"  You're  too  mighty  particular  nowadays,  that's  what's 
the  matter,  and  some  folk  may  be  angry  with  you.  Why  is 
it  that  no  man  keeps  a  pig  round  about  the  moor  nowadays  ? 
If  he  does,  he  has  to  go  down  to  the  corn  merchant  in  Hasle- 
mere  and  pay  eighteenpence  for  a  truss  of  straw.  He  used 
to  be  able  to  cut  a  bit  of  dried  farn  for  nothing." 

This  is  how  a  broom  squire  put  it  when  I  sought  shelter 
in  -  his  hut  during  a  downpour  of  rain.  He  was  making 
brooms,  the  materials  for  which  had  to  be  obtained  miles 
away  on  Lord  Leconfield's  property. 

"  I  have  orders,"  he  told  me,  "  right  away  as  far  as 
Dorking,  for  forty-two  dozen  brooms,  which  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  supply." 

The  making  of  brooms  seems  to  be  still  a  thriving  rural 
industry,  when  most  articles  of  this  description  are  supplied 
by  factories. 

Enclosure  Acts  had  gone  hard  with  the  cottagers,  for  most 
of  this  wild  moorland  country,  practically  the  whole  of  Hind- 
head  parish,  was  common  land  before  the  Enclosure  Acts. 
The  folk  who  have  made  money  out  of  the  Enclosure  Acts 
are  a  few  great  landlords  and  some  Haslemere  tradesmen, 
who,  after  TyndalPs  unpremeditated  boom,  sent  possible 
building  sites  "  sky-rocketting,"  as  the  Americans  say. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  was  at  one  time  one  of  these  fortunate 
owners.  A  local  tradesman  reaped  a  fortune  by  buying 
land  in  the  early  days  of  the  boom.  The  cottager  and  the 
broom  squire,  however,  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 

My  Lord  of  the  Besom  went  on  to  speak  of  gamekeepers, 
of  whom  he  had  no  good  word  to  say. 

'  They  were  a  bad  lot,"  he  declared.    "  I've  seen  them 
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lay  out  on  the  moor  on  moonlight  nights  where  the  paths 
meet,  and  shoot  a  hare  as  it  runs  towards  them.  You  can 
see  a  hare  clearly  coming  over  the  moor  on  a  moonlight 
night." 

Against  one  keeper  in  particular  he  harboured  a  grudge. 
By  permission  of  the  gentleman  who  had  taken  the  shooting, 
the  broom  squire  had  set  a  trap  in  his  own  garden  for  the 
rabbits  that  overran  his  cabbage  plot.  This  keeper  not  only 
appropriated  the  rabbits  in  the  snare  when  caught,  but  the 
snare  as  well,  and  laughed  at  the  broom  squire  for  the  futility 
of  his  craft. 

"  *  I  shall  always  keep  £i  in  my  pocket/  I  said  to  a  mate, 
'  so  that,  if  I  meet  Bill  Black  in  a  pub,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
him  a  punch  on  the  head.' '  This  expensive  luxury  was, 
however,  denied  him,  for  the  statement  had  been  passed  on 
to  the  keeper  by  some  kind  friend,  and  the  keeper  left  hurriedly 
every  public-house  into  which  the  broom  squire  entered. 
"  But  one  day,"  continued  the  broom  squire,  tying  a  withe 
round  a  besom,  "  I  got  as  far  as  Twickenham  with  a  load  of 
brooms.  My  uncle  and  my  son  were  with  me,  and,  it  being 
a  very  hot  day,  we  all  went  to  sleep  inside  a  pub  there.  Sud- 
denly my  uncle  whispers  in  my  ear,  '  Jim,  here's  Bill  Black.' 
I  wakes  up  and  swears,  and  thinks  the  time  has  really  come 
when  I  could  spend  my  quid  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
But  before  I  could  so  much  as  tread  on  his  corns  without 
axing  his  pardon,  he  was  off  out  of  the  bar  and  down  the 


street.' 


The  quiet  language  of  the  broom  squire  contrasted  with 
the  language  of  one  whom  I  met  in  a  cottage  at  Shottermill. 
Though  this  man  was  driven  off  the  moor  by  restrictions, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  now  civilised  by  his  genteel  occupation 
as  a  lady's  gardener,  he  had  within  him  bottled  up  a  torrent 
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of  revolutionary  emotion,  which  he  let  loose  upon  me  in  the 
smoke-begrimed  sitting-room  of  the  cottage. 

In  the  room  sat  two  cottagers,  the  broom  squire,  my 
friend  who  had  introduced  me  into  this  delightful  company, 
and  myself.  One  of  the  cottagers  exercised  a  strange  and 
powerful  spiritual  influence  over  the  working  community  of 
this  hamlet.  It  was  he  whom  I  had  gone  to  see,  but  it  was 
the  broom  squire  who  really  entertained  us.  Regarding  me 
as  a  member  of  "  the  gentry,"  who  as  a  class  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  turning  him  and  his  race  off  the  common  be- 
cause they  hadn't  sufficient  "  book-learning  to  hold  to  their 
rights,"  he  addressed  his  remarks  chiefly  to  me,  with  what 
might  be  termed  truculent  force. 

He  was  quickly  told  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to 
proselytise — that  I  was  all  right — and  he  was  requested  by 
his  unofficial  spiritual  pastor  to  tone  down  his  language, 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  he  did  after  a  struggle  to  subdue 
his  own  natural  freedom  of  utterance. 

"  My  uncle,"  he  told  us,  "  was  transported  for  stealing  a 
sheep,  but  my  grandfather  lowered  two  sheep  down  a  well. 
I  could  show  you  the  well  now,  near  Frensham  ponds.  Ah, 
he  was  too  artful  for  them,  he  was,  and  shouldn't  sheep  belong 
to  them  who  looks  after  them  and  lambs  them  down  ?  "  he 
asked,  glaring  at  me. 

He  was  in  no  mood  to  have  his  ethics  or  economics  dis- 
puted. Besides,  I  wanted  to  hear  him  talk. 

"  We've  lost  everything  because  we  couldn't  spell  with  the 
fist,  that's  what  it  was.  I  can  mind  a  day  when  I  could  walk 
from  here  to  Thursley  and  cut  what  I  liked.  All  open 
moor — cut  farn,  heth,  and  turf  as  I  pleased.  Now  (here  he 
expectorated)  think  of  it !  Some  jumped-up  chap  came  and 
spoke  to  me  t'other  day  for  letting  my  bundle  of  faggots 
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stick  out  a  yard  on  common  land."  He  spat  again  into  the 
fire  :  this  was  his  safety  valve. 

"  And  what  about  old  Jemima  ?  "  he  was  reminded  by  a 
guest. 

"  Ah,  she  was  a  game  'un,  she  was.  She  had  a  hut — a 
wooden  hut  that  her  family  had  lived  in  for  generations — 
until  a  genelman  wanted  the  land  it  stood  on.  She  wouldn't 
turn  out,  so  on  bonfire  night  the  hut  was  bally  well  burnt 
down.  After  that  the  land  was  taken  from  her.  But  she  was 
as  obstinate  as  a  hog,  was  Jemima.  When  she  was  smoked 
out,  she  lay  down  on  some  sacks  on  the  common — I  put  the 
sacks  down  for  her.  She  rigged  up  a  tent  over  her  head, 
and  there  she  stuck  for  years  until  they  moved  her  off.  All 
her  life  she  earned  her  own  living,  cutting  furze,  heth,  and 
farn,  and  selling  them.  Sometimes  harvestin',  sometimes 
root-pullin'.  Ah,  Jemima  was  a  tough  'un.  She  were  a 
fine  old  hog-headed  gal.  If  we  had  all  been  as  hog-headed 
as  she,  we  should  have  had  our  rights  now.  Now  she  draws 
her  old-age  pension.  Well,  the  trouble  of  it  all  is,  the  poor 
hain't  got  no  money  to  buy  what  the  toffs  want,  and  they 
hain't  got  the  eddication  to  stick  to  what  they  has.  We've 
got  to  be  sturm,  like  old  Jemima." 

"  Do  you  mind,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  when  she 
was  offered  some  teetotal  drink  when  haymaking  for 
Farmer ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  the  broom-maker,  "  Jemima  was  too  much 
for  him.  '  None  of  your  damned  old  botanic  beer  for  me,' 
says  she.  *  If  you  like  to  pour  that  stuff  into  your  guts,  you 
can  ;  /  won't.' ' 

Whatever  "  sturm  "  meant  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was 
the  Shottermill  pronunciation  of  "  stern."  But  evidently 
Jemima  belonged  to  a  fine  old  peasant  stock  toughened  by 
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weather  and  work,  as  independent  and  free  as  the  wind  that 
blows  over  the  moor — the  stock  from  which  England  has 
derived  her  bold  peasantry  of  the  past. 

There  is  another  kind  of  peasant  at  Haslemere  who  is 
enrolled  in  the  Peasant  Arts  Society — at  least  it  is  a  paper 
peasant  if  not  a  real  one — the  peasant  that  is  put  to  the 
potter's  wheel,  the  carpenter's  bench,  or  to  the  hand-loom. 
The  wild  moorland  peasant,  sprung  from  a  struggling, 
poaching  stock  and  turned  aesthete,  would  be  something  to 
wonder  at,  could  he  be  found. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  air  at  Hindhead  and  Haslemere, 
or  the  romantic  scenery,  or  the  literary  and  scientific  heritage 
left  by  unconventional  folk  in  the  world  of  letters,  that  has 
enriched  this  neighbourhood  with  a  number  of  striking  and 
interesting  individualities.  They  desire  not  only  a  life  beau- 
tiful for  themselves,  but  also  for  other  people.  The  aesthete 
of  Haslemere  believes  in  the  dignity  of  hand-labour.  The 
prophet,  priest,  and  organiser  of  this  interesting  band  of 
workers  is  Mr.  Godfrey  Blount.  He  has  even  provided  a 
country  church  for  the  taming  of  the  peasant,  where  services 
of  an  unconventional  character  are  carried  out,  and  the 
unpaid  priest  is  robed  in  a  cinnamon  suit  of  hand-woven 
stuff.  On  the  notice  board  of  The  Country  Church,  which  is 
a  humble  green  barn,  we  learn  that  it  is  "  the  oratory  of  the 
New  Crusade  for  the  true  liberty  of  Life  and  Thought. 
Warden,  Godfrey  Blount/' 

Mr.  Blount  lives  at  St.  Cross,  a  house  into  which  everyone 
is  blessed  "  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  so  we  are 
told  by  the  writing  over  the  front  door.  Work  at  weaving 
the  wool  spun  at  the  spinning-wheel  is  carried  on  indoors  at 
hand-looms,  where  the  stuff  is  woven  into  cloth.  Mr.  Blount 
designs,  and  Mrs.  Blount  generally  arranges  the  colour 
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schemes.  Here,  too,  some  of  the  "  peasant  girls "  work 
under  Mrs.  Blount's  guidance.  The  large  drawing-room  is 
perhaps  the  most  original  I  have  ever  entered.  The  arrest- 
ing note  of  the  room  comes  from  the  large  oaken  beams 
overhead.  Here,  one  could  read  at  a  glance  from  the  bold 
letterings  the  religious  inspiration  from  which  Mr.  Blount 
wove  his  philosophy — his  traditional  reading  of  the  earth,  to 
which  he  adds  the  feelings  of  a  prophet  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

On  the  first  beam  are  the  words,  "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
to  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my  help,"  and  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  "  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  which  made  heaven 
and  earth." 

On  the  middle  beam  is  inscribed,  "  Thou  shalt  be  in  league 
with  the  stones  of  the  field,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
be  at  peace  with  thee,"  and,  "  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." 

And  on  the  third  beam  are  these  words  of  hope,  pregnant 
with  a  promised  fulness  of  life,  "  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest : 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light,"  and, 
"  I  am  come  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." 

Tennyson  was  one  who  loved  the  wild  life  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood. He  lodged  first  of  all  at  Stoatley  Farm,  Hasle- 
mere,  his  host,  the  farmer  or  his  son,  being  now  the  publican 
who  keeps  the  "  Bush  and  Cushion."  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  at  this  inn  that  Mr.  Belloc  found  good  beer  sold,  which 
inspired  him  to  write  the  following  verses  : 

"  They  sell  good  beer  at  Haslemere 

And  under  Guildford  Hill  ; 
At  Little  Cowfold,  as  I've  been  told, 
A  beggar  may  drink  his  fill. 
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There  is  a  good  brew  at  Amberley  too, 

And  by  the  Bridge  also  ; 
But  the  swipes  they  take  in  at  the  Washington  Inn 

Is  the  very  best  beer  I  know." 

Mr.  Belloc,  we  know,  is  an  authority  on  beer,  for  did  he 
not  write  his  fellowship  thesis  at  Oxford  "  On  the  Consump- 
tion of  Beer  in  the  Cotswolds  "  ?  At  anyrate,  if  you  linger 
awhile  at  the  "  Bush  and  Cushion,"  you  will  find  the  land- 
lord a  storehouse  of  anecdotes  concerning  Tennyson's  life  at 
the  farm.  He  will  tell  you  how  Tennyson  used  to  chant  his 
poems  aloud  at  night,  pacing  up  and  down  his  room. 

It  was  while  Tennyson  was  staying  at  Stoatley  Farm  that 
he  discovered  and  bought  land  on  Black  Down,  on  which  his 
house  was  afterwards  built.  Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
from  Stoatley  Farm  in  1867,  he  said  :  "  We  are  at  present 
lodging  in  a  farmhouse  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hasle- 
mere.  My  wife  has  always  had  a  fancy  for  the  sandy  soil 
and  the  heather-scented  air  of  this  part  of  England,  and  we 
are  intending  to  buy  a  few  acres  and  build  a  little  home, 
whither  we  may  escape  when  the  cockneys  are  running  over 
my  lawns  at  Freshwater."  The  "  little "  home  became 
Aldworth  House,  built  from  the  design  of  Tennyson's  friend, 
Sir  James  Knowles.  Tennyson  was  sixty  years  of  age  when 
he  settled  at  Aldworth — a  name  derived  from  the  village  in 
Berkshire  where  Mrs.  Tennyson's  ancestors  lived.  Whilst 
here  he  wrote  these  lines  to  General  Hamley  : 

"  You  came  and  looked,  and  loved  the  view 

Long  known  and  loved  by  me  : 
Grey  Sussex  fading  into  blue 
With  one  grey  glimpse  of  sea." 

The  foundation-stone  of  Aldworth  was  laid  on  the  anni- 
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versary  of  Shakespeare's  birthday,  April  25,  1868.  The  site 
makes  you  think  of  Mr.  Belloc's  fine  poem  on  the  South 
Downs  : 

"  If  ever  I  become  a  rich  man, 

Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 
I  will  build  a  house  with  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold, 
And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 
I  will  hold  my  house  in  the  high  wood, 

Within  a  walk  of  the  sea, 
And  the  men  who  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Shall  sit  and  drink  with  me." 

You  can  picture  the  bearded  poet,  robed  in  his  cape  coat, 
tramping  over  the  hills.  "  With  his  crock-handled  stick,  and 
accompanied  by  my  brother  or  myself,"  his  son  writes,  "  or 
a  friend,  and  by  a  dog,  he  would  tramp  over  hill  and  dale, 
not  caring  if  the  weather  were  fair  or  foul,  every  now  and 
then  stopping  in  his  rapid  walk  to  give  point  to  an  argument 
or  to  an  anecdote.  When  alone  with  me  he  would  often  chant 
a  poem  that  he  was  composing,  and  add  fresh  lines.  ...  If 
a  tourist  were  seen  coming  towards  him,  he  would  flee.  .  .  . 
With  the  country  folk  he  loved  to  converse,  especially  seeking 
out  the  poor  old  men,  from  whom  he  always  tried  to  ascertain 
their  thoughts  upon  death  and  the  future  life." 

Black  Down  stands  higher  than  Gibbet  Hill.  Indeed,  it 
is  almost  as  high  as  Leith  Hill,  for  it  reaches  918  feet,  and  is 
the  highest  hill  in  Sussex.  Viewed  from  Haslemere,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  battery  of  hills,  there  is  something  im- 
posing and  yet  charming  in  this  range,  for  the  dips  in  the 
contours  give  glimpses  of  skies  which  look  like  the  distant 
sea,  especially  when  clouds  hang  low  in  the  luminous  evening 
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sky.  Mr.  Louis  Jennings  says  that  from  Henley  Hill  Black 
Down  "  wears  a  most  imposing  appearance,  and  no  matter 
how  far  or  in  how  many  lands  you  may  have  travelled,  you 
will  be  compelled  to  own  that  you  have  witnessed  few  finer 
scenes  than  this."  When  he  wished  to  visit  Tennyson's 
home,  he  tells  an  anecdote  which  is  similar  to  the  story  told 
of  the  journalist  who  went  to  interview  Thomas  Hardy  at 
Dorchester,  and  was  directed  to  a  baker  of  that  name. 

"  On  my  return  to  the  town,"  writes  Mr.  Jennings,  "  I 
met  a  man  who  was  driving  some  cows,  and  asked  him  where- 
abouts was  Mr.  Tennyson's  house.  '  Tennyson,'  repeated 
he  doubtfully,  *  Tennyson  ?  I  have  never  heerd  tell  of  that 
name.  There  is  a  Mr.  Hodgson  lives  up  there,'  pointing  to 
Black  Down." 

Mr.  Jennings  decided  to  drive  to  Black  Down,  and  on 
arriving  at  Aldworth  asked  if  the  family  were  in  residence. 
"  '  Oh  yes,'  said  the  driver,  *  but  never  mind.  The  old 
gentleman  does  not  like  to  see  strangers  about  his  place,  but 
he  won't  say  anything  to  you.  In  fact,  he  seldom  speaks  to 
anybody,  but  goes  walking  about  with  his  head  down.  Writes 
books,  I  believe — not  that  I  have  read  'em.  Something  about 
poetry,  ain't  they,  sir  ?  '  Such  is  fame." 


CHAPTER   XVII 

TO    MERKOW    DOWNS 

"  There  runs  a  road  by  Merrow  Down — 

A  grassy  tract  to-day  it  is — 
An  hour  out  of  Guildford  town, 
Above  the  river  Wey  it  is. 

Here,  when  they  heard  the  horse-bells  ring 

The  ancient  Britons  dressed  and  rode 
To  watch  the  dark  Phoenicians  bring 

Their  goods  along  the  Western  Road." 

KIPLING. 

WHEN  we  left  the  chalk  downs  at  Deerleap  Wood  to  get  astride 
of  the  narrow  dividing  vale  of  Tillingbourne  at  Wotton  Hatch, 
we  kept  along  the  sandstone  hills,  eventually  making  Hindhead. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  chalk  downs,  and  not  leave  them 
again  until  we  have  walked  the  Hog's  Back  and  descended 
into  Farnham,  where  ends  the  line  of  the  Surrey  Downs. 

The  downs  are  higher  between  Ranmore  and  Guildford 
than  along  the  Hog's  Back  ;  and  though  the  charming  villages 
in  the  vale  are  close  together,  on  the  hills  you  experience  a 
sense  of  houseless  isolation  for  the  four  miles  between  Hack- 
hurst  Downs  and  Newland's  Corner,  which  is  perhaps  unique 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  range. 

Right  away  from  Ranmore  to  Newland's  Corner  no  house 
mars  the  purity  of  the  sky-line  of  these  downs,  no  building 
breaks  their  noble  contour.  The  common  rights  of  Hack- 
hurst  Down  and  Netley  Heath  fortunately  hold  them  in- 
violate from  the  builder's  desecrating  hands.  Commoners 
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are  summoned  by  Court  Baron  to  claim  their  rights  every 
four  years  or  five  years — a  court  which  seems  to  consist  of 
Justice  Bray  or  his  representative,  and  one  other.  But  I 
am  afraid  many  a  commoner  has  allowed  his  rights  to  elapse 
under  this  exiguous  ordeal.  These  chalk  downs  are,  as  in 
Cobbett's  days,  here  and  there,  well  cultivated  even  at  high 
altitudes  ;  and  when  July  leans  upon  August,  a  strip  of  wheat 
ripening  foxy-red  for  the  sickle  may  be  seen  flung  like  an 
orange  scarf  across  the  shoulder  of  the  green  downs. 

Hackhurst  Down  is  738  feet  high.  The  road  takes  you 
along  the  high  and  open  Netley  Heath,  where  you  begin  to 
drop  to  the  6oo-feet  level,  and  then  over  Coombe  Bottom  to 
the  Albury  Downs.  This  is  not  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  which 
is  lower  down  and  obliterated  by  the  plough  near  Netley 
House,  where  you  may  wish  to  descend  into  Shere,  and 
bathe  your  hot  limbs  in  the  cooling  stream  at  the  parochial 
cost  of  a  glass  of  beer.  Or  you  may  wish  to  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  noble  avenue  of  limes,  especially  at  blossoming 
time,  when  every  tree  is  alive  with  murmurous  wings.  And 
surely  no  one  could  resist  the  appeal  of  the  cottage  gardens  in 
July,  for  even  the  wheelwright's  by  the  river's  bank,  instead 
of  exhibiting  mournful  derelict  timber,  is  aflame  with  flowers. 
This  is  the  true  valley  home  of  bees,  which,  issuing  from 
golden-domed  hives  behind  regiments  of  hollyhocks  and 
masses  of  Michaelmas  daisies,  suck  nectar  from  the  sweet 
white  clover  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  win  yet  another  golden 
harvest  of  honey  from  the  purple  heather  of  the  sandstone 
heath. 

But  the  time  of  the  year  to  take  the  valley  in  its  full  flood 
of  beauty  is  in  the  autumn,  when  your  eyes  are  sated  with 
the  pageantry  of  colour  unequalled  anywhere  else  in  England. 
Little  wonder  that  painters  like  Leader  and  Vicat  Cole  were 
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attracted  to  this  wooded  vale,  where  even  the  host  of  the 
excellent  "  White  Horse  "  is  obliged  to  paint  and  exhibit  his 
pictures  at  the  Academy. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  way  to  reach  the  Merrow  Downs 
from  London  is  to  take  the  train  from  Guildford  town,  but  we 
are  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  well-worn  roads,  either  of 
metal  or  stone,  taking  by  preference  the  unfrequented  byways. 

If  you  strike  across  the  country  from  the  south-east  you 
will  find  the  walk  from  Pitch  Hill  to  Albury  Downs  a  joyous 
experience,  crossing  as  you  must  a  varied  and  beautiful 
countryside  of  thyme-scented  moors,  of  fragrant  pine-woods, 
of  cool,  shadowy  parks,  of  vivid  green  meads  and  running 
streams,  to  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills. 

To  make  Albury  Downs  from  the  windmill  of  Pitch  Hill, 
one  is  inclined  to  continue  the  spur  of  the  hill  across  Winter- 
fold  Heath  for  the  sake  of  the  view  glimpsed  from  Mariner's 
Way.  Here  one  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  escarpment  fringed 
with  a  line  of  firs,  which,  I  am  told,  sailors  can  sight  when 
coming  homeward-bound  up  Channel.  This,  I  imagine,  is 
using  poetical  license,  or  a  powerful  pair  of  binoculars.  Per- 
sonally I  should  imagine  the  name  is  derived  from  a  smugglers' 
route,  the  first  halt  taking  place  here  after  a  successful  landing 
of  kegs  of  brandy  on  the  south  coast.  Turning  away  directly 
southwards,  you  enter  the  cool  woodland  aisles  of  Hurt 
Wood,  making  for  the  Roman-British  station  at  Farley 
Heath — the  most  distinctly  limned  ancient  camp  in  existence. 
This  is  a  wild,  wind-swept  piece  of  moorland,  where  stunted 
hawthorn  trees  shake  their  hoary,  snowy  heads  against  a  dark 
background  of  heather. 

Farley  Green  is  another  delightful  little  three-cornered 
village  green  with  a  pond,  and  a  picturesque  low-roofed 
farmhouse  overlooking  it.  From  here  the  walk  to  Brook  is 
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down  a  lane  with  magnificent  high  banks  and  overarching 
trees,  indicative  of  the  lanes  around  Albury. 

At  Farley  Green  I  got  into  conversation  with  a  labourer 
returning  from  work.  I  extracted  from  him  the  information 
that  his  wages  were  only  12s.  a  week.  This  amazed  me  in 
a  county  where  35.  a  day  is  the  recognised  wage,  save  at  ill- 
paid  parishes  such  as  Hascombe.  But  wages  in  the  country 
are  more  a  matter  of  tradition  or  custom  than  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  this  is  what  our  political  economists,  when 
.writing  on  this  question,  usually  fail  to  understand.  The 
custom  here  had  evidently  not  been  altered  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  this  man  did  not  seem  to  think  himself  ill-paid, 
although  he  admitted  that  it  was  terribly  difficult  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Labourers  are  nearly  always  inclined  to 
make  out  that  their  earnings  are  higher  than  they  really  are  ; 
but  this  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  labouring  class,  for 
other  classes  of  society  possess  the  same  weakness. 

I  mentioned  this  case  of  ill-requited  toil  to  the  tall  young 
curate  of  Albury,  who  was  shocked  to  hear  of  it,  and  with 
commendable  enterprise  told  me  he  intended  to  look  into  the 
matter.  He  reminded  me  of  Robert  Ellesmere.  And,  by  the 
way,  does  not  Albury  Park  figure  in  that  work  ? 

At  Brook  you  pass  a  cottage  which  has  over  its  porch  this 
remarkable  inscription  on  a  piece  of  carved  oak  : 

1636 
In 

the 

Hundred  of  Blackheath 
sold  freehold  by  H.  Chennel 

with  all  priviledges  &c. 

Rights  to  the  Property  and  the  Commons 

Common  Pasture  and  Turbary 

Sans  nombre. 
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This  praiseworthy  inscription,  with  its  "  priviledges,"  its 
"  sans  nombre  " — which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means 
that  the  cottager  will  have  the  power  to  place  any  amount  of 
cattle  upon  Albury  Heath — is,  so  I  was  told  by  the  rector  of 
Albury,  a  delightful  piece  of  acting  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
of  the  cottage,  for  the  board  once  belonged  to  another  cottage, 
and,  being  purchased  at  a  sale,  was  affixed  to  this  one ! 

Unfortunately  the  heath,  like  a  good  many  other  Surrey 
commons,  is  not  made  much  use  of  by  the  cottagers,  partly 
because,  as  a  workman  explained  to  me,  nearly  every  cottager 
was  employed  either  by  the  duke  or  by  his  tenant  farmers, 
and  so  very  few  of  them  care  to  give  possible  offence  by 
making  use  of  their  privileges,  beyond  cutting  a  little  fern  for 
bedding.  But  the  farmers  graze  the  heath  freely  with  sheep, 
and  sometimes  turn  out  young  stock. 

To  reach  the  village  of  Albury  you  cross  the  heath,  leaving 
the  park  on  your  right,  and  enter  the  village  through  a  beau- 
tiful little  wood,  down  a  deep  sandy  lane,  where  the  roots  of 
beeches  stretch  out  their  long  tentacles  like  huge  snakes 
creeping  along  the  banks.  This  is  how  they  appear  when 
wet,  glinting  through  the  twilight  of  an  evening  in  early  June. 
By  day  they  are  the  wreathed  grotesques  of  smiling  trees. 

The  direct  road,  however,  for  the  downs  is  that  which 
skirts  the  noble  Park  of  Albury  and  leads  to  the  gateway  of 
the  Silent  Pool.  After  crossing  the  Pilgrim's  Way  there,  it 
turns  to  the  left,  making  a  long  climb  up  to  Albury  Downs, 
and  reaching  the  Corner  by  the  Roughs. 

You  would  be  more  than  human,  however,  if  you  resisted 
the  fascinations  of  the  Park,  which  at  one  time  contained  a 
village,  including  a  church  and  an  inn.  A  previous  owner, 
apparently  like  one  of  the  Leveson-Gowers,  did  not  care  for 
the  close  proximity  of  church  and  village  to  his  mansion, 
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and  such  is  the  wonderful  ductility  of  our  land  system  when 
controlled  by  feudal  hands,  that  the  entire  village  now  stands 
meekly  outside  the  Park  gates.  The  church  is  in  ruins,  and 
the  inn  scarcely  traceable.  No  doubt  the  pilgrims  came  to 
this  old  inn  for  refreshment  and  shelter  before  they  crossed 
the  Chantry  Ford  and  paid  their  devotions  at  Shere 
Church. 

But  there  is  no  road  now  through  the  Park  ;  that  has  been 
closed  for  many  years.  Even  the  footpaths  keep  well  clear 
of  the  wonderful  yew  hedge  and  the  terrace  of  the  garden, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  whilst  the  public  road  makes  a  detour 
outside  the  Park  before  it  reaches  Shere.  *  There  used  to 
be  the  public  way  past  the  old  church,"  said  an  old  villager 
to  me,  "  but  there,  it  don't  do  no  good  to  go  kickin*  up 
against  the  Dook." 

The  mined  church  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
last  visit,  so  fearful  had  he  become  of  the  deeds  of  militant 
suffragettes  that  the  Park  was  haunted  by  plain-clothes 
policemen.  The  old  Burgh  Church  was  dismantled  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  the  banker,  whose  daughter  married  a 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  In  place  of  this  fine  old  building 
the  parish  now  has  an  ugly  new  church  in  the  village,  and 
inside  the  Park  has  been  erected  the  gingerbread  architecture 
of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Cathedral,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000. 

The  old  Burgh  Church  was  said  to  have  been  built  with 
materials  from  the  Roman  ruins  at  Farley,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Surrey.  The  chancel  was  Early 
English,  and  the  square  tower  contains  balusters  in  the  belfry 
windows,  which  appear  to  be  Saxon. 

It  was  Evelyn  who  laid  out  these  wonderful  ducal  gardens, 
and  when  Evelyn  laid  out  a  garden  or  planted  a  wood  he, 
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good  man,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  thought  of  the  ills  of 
humanity  he  might  cure.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  ash- 
tree  was  good  for  the  toothache,  the  distillation  of  the  leaves  of 
the  walnut  would  make  hair  "  spring  on  bald  heads,"  and  no 
doubt  this  was  as  good  a  fertiliser  as  many  a  much-advertised 
modern  concoction.  At  any  rate  good  Evelyn  thought  of  our 
wretched  bodies.  Nowadays,  instead  of  laying  out  plantations 
to  cure  our  bodily  ills  we  lay  foundation-stones  for  churches. 
But  then  Evelyn  lived  in  those  dark  days  when  Cromwell 
exhorted  his  men  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  their  powder 
dry.  Though  Evelyn  made  gunpowder,  he  never  kept  it  dry 
for  Cromwell's  use ! 

It  is  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Park  where  stands  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  I  always  understood  that  quite 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population  of  Albury  consisted  of 
angels  and  archangels.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  dif- 
ference, but  apparently  I  was  mistaken  ;  for  when  I  asked 
a  workman  with  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  Park,  the  name  of  the  church,  he  told  me  it  was 
"  the  Unknown  Church." 

"  Why  unknown  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  because  nobody  don't  know  nothin'  about  it." 

Outside  the  Park  a  man  was  trimming  the  hedge  with  a 
fagging-hook.  I  pointed  to  the  church,  and  asked  him  its 
name. 

"  That  be  the  Unknown  Church." 

"  Why  is  it  unknown  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  dunno.  But  I  heerd  tell  that  if  you  attend  putty 
reg'lar  you  gits  a  front  seat  up  above." 

'Presently  I  met  a  constable  (for  it  was  flower-show  day). 
I  asked  him  the  name  of  the  church. 

"  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  sir,  commonly  called 
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the  Unknown  Church,"  he  answered  with  official  decorum. 
After  that  I  made  no  further  inquiries. 

A  motor  bus  connecting  Aldershot  with  Sevenoaks  now 
scatters  dust  into  the  cottage  windows  of  these  quiet  villages 
in  the  vale  of  the  Tillingbourne.  There  is  hardly  room  along 
this  narrow  valley  road  for  two  such  vehicles  to  pass  each 
other  with  comfort ;  and  one  day,  when  I  took  the  motor 
bus  from  Guildford  to  Dorking,  I  experienced  a  series  of  inci- 
dents such  as  might  have  happened  in  the  old  coaching 
days. 

First  of  all  we  had  a  breakdown  at  Shalford.  I  did  not 
mind  this,  for  a  delightful  peasant  woman  entertained  us  by 
telling  us  how  a  very  large  man  offered  to  give  her  a  lift  in 
one  of  those  "  silly  little  two-seaters  that  skip  along  like 
greased  lightning.  I  wasn't  going  in  that  'ere  thing,"  she 
said,  with  some  heat.  "  Why,  he  might  have  wisked  me  round 
the  world  before  I  knew  where  I  be.  Now,  if  it  'ad  been  the 
Albury  doctor  !  " 

"  Or  the  butcher  ?  "  suggested  a  sympathetic  feminine 
listener. 

*  Yes — or  the  butcher,"  she  assented  reflectively.  (Prob- 
ably the  butcher  was  an  archangel  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church.)  "  Someone  that  I  knows.  Then,  I  won't  say  but 
what  I  wouldn't  'ave  got  in.  But  a  great  fat,  strange 


man." 


'  Well,  I  daresay  he  meant  it  kindly,"  chimed  in  some- 
one again.  "  He  might  have  been  an  Albury  archangel." 

"  Maybe  ;  but  you're  never  safe  nowadays,"  responded 
the  stout  countrywoman,  who  must  have  weathered  at  least 
fifty  summers  and  winters,  and  was  unconscious  of  an  in- 
fectious titter  passing  over  the  occupants  of  the  immovable 
bus. 

p 
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Then  I  went  out  and  stretched  my  legs  in  the  road  with 
a  peppery  retired  colonel  from  Guildford,  who  with  Christian 
fortitude  saved  me  the  necessity  of  using  violent  language,  for 
he  successfully  covered  the  whole  ground.  After  about 
twenty  minutes'  delay  the  car  made  a  fresh  start.  We 
dropped  the  stout  countrywoman  at  Albury,  who  had  such 
confidence  in  its  doctor  and  the  butcher  ;  but,  alas  !  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  lane  between  Albury  and  Shere  we  met 
a  huge  yellow  motor  van  of  circus  folk  returning  from  the 
Dorking  fair.  We  collided.  One  lady  shrieked,  another  got 
out,  whilst  a  third,  who  was  bound  for  Crossways  Farm, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  situation  hugely.  She  made  me  think 
of  Diana.  Our  troubles  were  not  over  yet,  for  more  yellow 
vans  confronted  us,  and  there  was  more  grating  of  hubs 
and  brushing  of  hedges,  which  must  have  saved  farmers  a 
good  deal  of  hedge-trimming. 

Quite  close,  opposite  the  corner  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  Newland's  Corner,  lies  the  Silent  Pool — a  blue  basin  of 
clear  water  at  the  foot  of  the  downs.  The  silence  is  often 
broken  by  the  chatter  of  visitors  ;  but  if  you  choose  any  day 
but  at  the  week-end,  and  an  hour  such  as  I  chose,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  you  may  find  silence  reigning  here 
unbroken  save  for  the  flick  of  the  trout  leaping  out  of  the 
unruffled  water.  A  box-grove  takes  you  to  its  edge,  and  around 
and  over  it  lean  tall  ash  and  beech-trees  in  a  protecting 
attitude.  It  is  said  that  at  midnight  the  mystic  maiden  who 
drowned  herself  here  is  clearly  to  be  seen  again  in  her  Ophelia- 
like  attitude.  If  so,  I  am  sure  the  trout  would  not  be  afraid 
of  her,  for  they  came  within  three  inches  of  my  toes  as  I 
fed  them  on  bread-crumbs. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  this  delightful  occupation,  a  tall 
man,  whose  feet  cast  a  long  shadow,  came  and  stood  at  my 
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side.  He  told  me  he  was  born  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  spent 
weeks  as  a  boy  weeding  the  drive  in  front  of  the  ducal 
house. 

"  I  couldn't  stand  that  job  no  longer,"  he  said,  "  so  I 
went  off  keepering,  and  then  became  a  policeman.  Now  I 
minds  the  traffic  at  St.  George's  Church  in  the  Boro." 

"  I  suppose,"  I  said,  "  you  can  hardly  tear  yourself  away 
from  the  fascination  of  directing  traffic  at  a  noisy  street- 


corner." 


"  Can't  I  ?  "  he  answered  quickly.  "  If  I  live  to  get  my 
pension,  it's  here  I'll  be  back  like  a  shot.  No  London  for 
me,  thank  yer." 

I  left  the  rustic-hearted  policeman  to  wallow  in  the  luscious 
sentimentality  of  the  Pool  and  made  for  the  Albury  Down. 
On  the  way  it  was  pleasant  to  find  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land was  making  an  effort  towards  getting  his  labourers  more 
decently  housed.  The  hawthorn  trees  gleamed  like  snow 
against  the  line  of  dark  yews  which  run  along  the  side  of 
the  hill,  indicating  the  passing  of  many  a  pilgrim. 

To  awake  on  the  top  of  Albury  Downs  on  a  fine  morning 
early  in  summer  is  a  joyous  experience.  The  world  seems 
very  young  then,  with  everything  green  and  white  and  wet 
with  dew.  Though  the  houses  are  but  few  at  Newland's 
Corner,  there  is  one  attached  to  a  farm  which  has  a  bedroom 
or  two  to  let,  and  it  was  there  that  I  slept.  It  is  pleasant  to 
walk  out  of  the  house  on  to  the  short  down  grass,  where  the 
hawthorn  is  blossoming  and  the  gorse  is  aflame  with  its  golden 
bloom,  where  neither  fence  nor  hedge  holds  you  within 
bounds.  Under  one's  feet  there  is  spread  a  carpet  shimmer- 
ing with  a  million  dewdrops  ;  above,  the  thrushes  and  larks 
are  singing  as  though  the  world  had  only  just  been  created 
and  a  great  miracle  had  been  performed. 
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Mr.    Kipling   has   caught   the   supernal   atmosphere   of 
Merrow  Downs  : 

"On  Merrow  Downs  the  cuckoos  cry — 
The  silence  and  the  sun  remain." 


It  was  here  under  a  group  of  yews  that  Mr.  William 
Watson  wrote  his  poem  "  The  Father  of  the  Forest." 

"  Old  emperor  Yew,  fantastic  sire, 

Girt  with  thy  guard  of  dotard  kings — 

What  ages  hast  thou  seen  retire 
Into  the  dusk  of  alien  things  ? 

What  mighty  news  hath  stormed  thy  shade, 

Of  armies  perished,  realms  unmade  ? 

Already  wast  thou  great  and  wise, 

And  solemn  with  exceeding  eld, 
On  that  proud  morn  when  England's  eyes 

Wet  with  tempestuous  joy,  beheld 
Round  her  rough  coasts,  the  thundering  main 
Strewn  with  the  ruined  dreams  of  Spain." 

And  it  is  from  this  point  that  the  poet  visioned  the  Roman 
legions  encamped  upon  Farley  Heath. 

"  Nay,  hid  by  thee  from  Summer's  gaze 
That  seeks  in  vain  this  couch  of  loam, 

I  should  behold,  without  amaze, 

Camped  on  yon  down  the  hosts  of  Rome, 

Nor  start  though  English  woodlands  heard 

The  self-same  mandatory  word." 

Even  the  austerity  of  winter  holds  one  a  willing  captive 
on  the  downs,  when  the  sheep  are  down  in  the  fold  and  the 
shepherd's  hut  is  drawn  up  ready  for  lambing-time  under  a 
silver  birch  still  bravely  fluttering  leaves  of  amber  tiptoeing 
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to  greet  the  day.  One  misses  here,  though,  the  dewponds  of 
the  South  Downs,  especially  at  the  hour  when  dawn  slips 
tardily  out  of  the  embrace  of  night,  when  the  dewpond  no 
longer  mirrors  sheep  drinking,  but  instead  reflects  masses  of 
grey-hooded  clouds  that  patrol  a  sky  of  steel.  Surely  these 
dewponds  hold  inviolate  the  mystery  of  the  downs.  The 
morning  star  alone  is  taken  into  their  confidence. 

The  call  of  the  cuckoo,  which  has  followed  me  all  the 
way  out  over  the  hills  from  Ranmore,  is  sounded  here  to  salute 
the  morn,  whilst  doves  coo  their  satisfaction  at  the  birth  of 
hot  sunny  days.  There  is  always  a  blaze  of  blossom  on  these 
downs.  First  comes  the  blackthorn,  then  the  gorse,  then 
the  hawthorn,  and  finally  a  riot  of  honeysuckle  and  wild  rose. 

Just  at  my  back  is  the  house  of  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  the 
editor  of  The  Spectator,  and  well  known  as  a  promoter  of 
rifle-clubs,  and  two  or  three  labourers'  cottages  he  has  built 
as  an  experiment  in  cheap  cottage  building.  A  motor  passes 
on  its  way  to  a  little  bungalow  which  Lord  Northcliffe,  in 
search  of  somnolent  nights  and  bracing  air,  uses  as  a  little 
hilltop  sleeping-box.  But  his  quest  for  the  Simple  Life  is  a 
difficult  one,  for  down  in  the  valley  lies  his  country  mansion, 
Sutton  Place,  one  of  the  greatest  of  historic  country  mansions 
in  England,  and  in  its  grounds  are  now  to  be  found  a  garage 
to  house  his  lordship's  dozen  or  fourteen  motor  cars. 

In  this  historic  house  once  lived  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  has  fully  described  it  in  his  Annals  of  an  Old  Manor 
House.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Weston  about  1525,  and 
is  peculiarly  interesting  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  houses 
in  England  built  for  a  country  house  rather  than  as  a  castle. 
The  founder's  son  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  being  accused, 
probably  falsely,  by  Henry  VIII  as  a  lover  of  Anne  Boleyn ; 
and  Elizabeth  was  entertained  here.  It  has  one  rival  only 
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in  Surrey,  and  that  is  Loseley  House,  which  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  Guildford. 

There  is  another  fine  old  country  house  near  here,  south- 
east of  Guildford,  called  Great  Tangley  Mansion,  which  is 
half  timbered,  and  bears  on  its  carved  bracket  the  date  1582  ; 
but  it  contains  the  remains  of  a  much  older  house.  The 
manor  came  by  descent  from  William  de  Brasse  to  Thomas 
Howard,  first  Earl  of  Surrey  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Clandon  House,  situated  in  Clandon  Park,  is  within  a  mile 
of  Newland's  Corner,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Onslow.  The  late  earl  knew  something  about  agriculture, 
and,  strangely  enough,  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board. 
I  once  met  him  at  lunch  in  a  village  institute,  where  he  enter- 
tained me  by  his  pertinent  remarks  concerning  a  Surrey 
estate  just  cut  up  for  small  holdings.  "  If  small  holdings 
could  be  made  to  pay  here,"  he  said  to  the  astonished  and 
discomfited  directors,  "  they  could  be  made  to  pay  anywhere." 

William  Cobbett  has  something  amusing  to  say  about  one 
of  the  Onslows  in  his  Rural  Rides  :  "  Lord  Onslow  lives  near 
Merrow.  This  is  the  man  that  was,  for  many  years,  so 
famous  as  a  driver  of  four-in-hand.  He  used  to  be  called 
*  Tommy  Onslow.'  He  has  the  character  of  being  a  very  good 
landlord.  I  know  he  called  me  *  a  d — d  Jacobin  '  several  years 
ago,  only,  I  presume,  because  I  was  labouring  to  preserve 
to  him  the  means  of  still  driving  four-in-hand,  while  he,  and 
others  like  him,  and  their  yeomanry  cavalry,  were  working 
as  hard  to  defeat  my  wishes  and  endeavours.  They  say 
here  that,  some  little  time  back,  his  lordship,  who  has 
at  any  rate  had  the  courage  to  retrench  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  was  at  Guildford  in  a  gig  with  one  horse,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Spicer,  the  stockbroker,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  prosecuting  Lord  Cochrane, 
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and  who  lives  at  Esher,  came  rattling  in  with  four  horses  and 
a  couple  of  outriders  !  They  relate  an  observation  made  by 
his  lordship,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  shall  not  repeat.  But,  my  lord,  there  is  another  sort 
of  courage ;  courage  other  than  that  of  retrenching,  that 
would  become  you  in  the  present  emergency :  I  mean 
political  courage,  and  especially  the  courage  of  acknowledging 
your  errors ;  confessing  that  you  were  wrong,  when  you 
called  the  reformers  jacobins  and  levellers  ;  the  courage  of 
now  joining  them  in  their  efforts  to  save  their  country,  to 
regain  their  freedom,  and  to  preserve  to  you  your  estate,  which 
is  to  be  preserved,  you  will  observe,  by  no  other  means  than 
a  reform  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  manifest,  even  to  fools, 
that  it  has  been  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  base  and  fraudulent 
paper  money,  that  loan-jobbers,  stock-jobbers,  and  Jews  have 
got  the  estates  into  their  hands.  With  what  eagerness,  in 
1797,  did  the  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy  rush  forward  to 
give  their  sanction  and  their  support  to  the  system  which 
then  began,  and  which  has  finally  produced  what  we  now 
behold !  They  assembled  in  all  the  counties,  and  put  forth 
declarations,  that  they  would  take  the  paper  of  the  bank,  and 
that  they  would  support  the  system.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  county  of  Surrey  was  the  very  first  county  ;  and,  on  the 
list  of  signatures,  the  very  first  name  was  Onslow  !  There 
may  be  sales  and  conveyances  ;  there  may  be  recoveries, 
deeds,  and  other  parchments  ;  but  this  was  the  real  transfer, 
this  was  the  real  signing  away  of  the  estates." 

East  Clandon  Downs,  near  by,  is  distinguished  by  having 
a  spiritual  shepherd  and  dramatist  named  Thomas  Goffe, 
who,  according  to  Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses,  was  "  a  quaint 
preacher  and  a  person  of  excellent  language  and  expression," 
who,  "  taking  to  wife  a  mere  Xantippe,  the  widow  of  his 
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predecessor,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  always  before 
expressed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  female  sex — he  was  so 
overtop 'd  by  her  and  her  children  which  she  had  by  a  former 
husband,  that  his  life  being  much  shortened  thereby,  he  died 
at  length  in  a  manner  heart-broken." 

Aubrey  says  :  "  His  wife  pretended  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  by  hearing  him  preach ;  upon  which  one  Thomas 
Thimble  said  to  him,  '  Do  not  marry  her.  If  thou  dost,  she 
will  brake  thy  Heart.'  But  he  was  not  obsequious,"  continues 
Aubrey,  "  to  his  friend's  sober  advice  ;  but  for  her  sake  alter'd 
his  condition,  and  cast  anchor  here — 'Twas  no  long  time 
before  this  Xantippe  made  the  prediction  good  ;  and  when  he 
died,  the  last  words  he  spake  were  '  Oracle,  Oracle,  Tom 
Thimble  ' ;  and  so  he  gave  up  the  ghost." 

Merrow  Downs  have  been  brought  into  prominence  lately 
by  the  taking  up  of  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey's  challenge  by 
Mr.  Clough  Williams-Ellis  to  build  a  labourer's  cottage  with 
three  bedrooms  and  a  living  room  and  scullery  for  less  than 
a  hundred  guineas.  Mr.  Williams-Ellis  has  achieved  what 
seemed  the  impossible  by  building  a  brick  cottage  with  a  slate 
roof  without  lowering  the  recognised  rate  of  wages.  Speci- 
fications, working  quantities,  plans,  and  details  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  Rural  Housing  Organisation  Society,  4  Tavis- 
tock  Square,  W.C.,  to  anyone  interested  enough  to  enclose 
the  sum  of  zs.  6d.  to  cover  the  cost  of  distribution. 

There  are  about  368  acres  of  common  land  on  the  Merrow 
Downs,  part  of  which  is  used  as  a  golf  course.  A  local 
resident  tells  me  that  it  is  quite  the  general  rule  for  the  gentle- 
men to  be  accompanied  by  caddies,  whilst  the  ladies,  the  weaker 
sex,  carry  their  own  clubs.  The  Agenda  Club  has  done 
something  to  uplift  from  its  blind  alley  the  demoralising 
occupation  of  caddying,  though  a  local  workman,  who  has  in 
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his  son  a  very  promising  golf-player,  regrets  that  the  boy 
should  have  taken  up  such  an  occupation  ;  for,  he  says, 
when  a  lad  commences  life  as  a  caddy,  he  spends  half  his 
time  in  hanging  about  for  a  job,  which  unfits  him  ever  after- 
wards to  pursue  any  trade  steadily. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  industry  of  some  of  the  workmen  at 
Merrow,  who  have  converted  a  portion  of  the  bleak,  wind- 
swept down  into  smiling  field-gardens.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  men  are  not  permitted  to  till  the  richer  and  more 
sheltered  sites  of  agricultural  land  nearer  the  village. 

The  Merrow  Downs  are  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. We  still  seem  to  be  without  legal  information  as  to 
whether  the  downs  at  Newland's  Corner  form  part  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  manor  of  Albury,  and  are  therefore  as  much 
common  land  as  Albury  Heath,  or  if  they  form  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  freehold.  Until 
this  matter  is  cleared  up,  we  fear  the  setting  up  of  notices 
advertising  "  desirable  sites  for  building  purposes." 

The  same  danger  surrounds  St.  Martha's  Hill ;  but  as 
there  are  so  many  rights-of-way  across  it,  and  the  smoke 
issuing  from  the  powder-mill  at  Chilworth  can  coil  its  way 
unpleasantly  round  the  hill  on  the  wings  of  a  south-easterly 
wind,  the  danger  is  not  imminent.  The  settling  of  this  thorny 
question  as  to  public  right  at  Newland's  Corner  and  St. 
Martha's  is  no  longer  a  local  but  a  national  question,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  settled  in  the  way  that  has  made  Colley  Hill  and 
Box  Hill  inviolate  the  better.  It  is  as  much  a  rich  man's  as 
a  poor  man's  question.  I  have  seen,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
boys  playing  cricket  on  the  down  turf  at  Newland's  Corner, 
and  ranged  up  alongside  the  green  sward  were  thirty  or 
forty  motor  cars  filled  with  the  idle  rich,  picnicing  joyously, 
free  of  conventional  restraint. 
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St.  Martha's  Hill  presents  a  poignant  aspect  of  spiritual 
isolation,  which  Mr.  Belloc  has  intensified  by  the  magic  of 
his  prose : 

'  This  spot,"  says  Mr.  Belloc,  "  for  all  its  proximity  to 
London  and  to  the  villas  of  the  rich,  preserves  a  singular  air 
of  loneliness.  It  has  a  dignity  and  an  appeal  which  I  had 
thought  impossible  in  land  of  which  every  newspaper  is  full ; 
and  that  morning,  before  men  were  stirring,  with  the  mist 
all  about  us  and  the  little  noises  of  animals  in  the  woods,  we 
recovered  its  past.  The  hill  responded  to  the  ancient  camps, 
just  southward  and  above  us.  It  responded  to  its  twin 
height  of  St.  Catherine's  :  the  whole  landscape  had  forgotten 
modern  time,  and  we  caught  its  spirit  the  more  easily  that  it 
relieved  us  of  our  fears  lest  in  this  belt  near  London  the  Old 
Road  should  lose  its  power  over  us.  ... 

"  It  has  been  conjectured,  upon  such  slight  evidence  as 
archaeology  possesses,  that  the  summit  was  a  place  of  sacrifice. 
Certainly  great  rings  of  earth  stood  here  before  the  beginning 
of  history ;  certainly  it  was  the  sacred  crown  for  the  refugees  of 
Farley  Heath,  of  Holmbury,  of  Anstie  Bury,  and  of  whatever 
other  stations  of  war  may  have  crowned  these  defiant  hills. 

"  If  it  saw  rites  which  the  Catholic  Church  at  last  subdued 
we  know  nothing  of  them ;  we  possess  only  that  thread  of 
tradition  which  has  so  rarely  been  broken  in  western  Europe, 
the  avenue  whereby,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  all  our  race 
could  look  back  into  the  very  origins  of  their  blood. 

"  The  hill  was  an  isolated  peak,  peculiar  and  observable. 
Such  separate  heights  have  called  up  worship  always  wherever 
they  were  found  ;  the  Middle  Ages  gave  this  place  what  they 
gave  to  the  great  outstanding  rocks  of  the  sea,  the  *  St. 
Michaels  ' :  to  the  dominating  or  brooding  capitols  of  cities, 
Montmartre,  or  our  Lady  of  Lyons  ;  perhaps  Arthur's  Seat 
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had  a  shrine.  The  Middle  Ages  gave  it  what  they  had  in- 
herited, for  they  revered  the  past  only,  they  sought  in  the 
past  their  ideals,  and  hated  whatever  might  destroy  the 
common  memory  of  the  soil  and  the  common  observances 
of  men — as  modern  men  hate  pain  or  poverty." 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  nowadays,  with  motor  buses  dis- 
gorging people  as  close  as  Newland's  Corner,  to  experience  a 
sweet  sense  of  isolation  on  St.  Martha's  Hill  in  summer.  But 
in  winter,  when  mists  blur  the  urban  settlements  of  red  brick 
in  the  vale  towards  London  and  the  Hurt  Woods  flinging 
their  dark  mantle  over  the  shoulder  of  the  sandstone  hills 
are  dimly  visible,  and  Black  Down,  grey-caped,  is  riding  out 
into  what  seems  a  measureless  sea  of  mist  and  cloud,  you  can 
then  let  your  mind  slip  back  into  the  dawn  of  the  world,  before 
good  and  evil  were  born,  when  man  and  nature  were  one. 

Down  below  lies  Shalford  Common,  where,,  in  the  Middle 
Ages  for  several  centuries,  was  held  the  Pilgrims'  Fair,  from 
which  it  is  said  Bunyan  drew  his  picture  of  Vanity  Fair ;  and 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  old  pilgrims,  like 
modern  ones,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  the  Hill 
Difficulty,  but  kept  to  the  easier,  lower  way  through  Albury. 
Bunyan,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  born  only  ninety 
years  after  the  last  pilgrim  had  said  his  vows,  and  he  may 
have  listened  to  many  a  tale,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  of  the  great  Shalford  Fair,  which  covered  140  acres  of 
ground. 

The  eager,  stouter-hearted  pilgrims  would  climb  the  Hill 
Difficulty  to  leave  their  gifts  at  the  Martyr's  Chapel,  saying 
to  themselves,  as  Christian  did  : 

"  The  hill,  though  high,  I  covet  to  ascend  ; 
The  difficulty  will  not  me  oftend  ; 
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For  I  perceive  the  way  to  life  lies  here. 
Come,  pluck  up  heart,  let's  neither  faint  nor  fear, 
Better,  though  difficult,  the  right  way  to  go, 
Than  wrong,  though  easy,  where  the  end  is  woe." 

The  walk  down  the  hill  towards  Guildford  between  the 
avenue  of  larches  is  very  delightful,  with  glimpses  between 
the  trees  on  the  left  over  Godalming  into  Sussex,  and  to  the 
north-west  into  Hampshire  and  Berkshire  across  Windsor 
Park.  The  plantation  of  purple  rhododendrons  made  on 
heathery  moorland  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  for  rhododen- 
drons strike  me  generally  as  aggressively  pretentious.  In  the 
hollow  to  the  north,  between  the  hill  and  the  chalk  downs, 
is  Tyting  Farm,  where  once  lived  the  priest  who  had  charge 
of  St.  Martha's.  Here  there  is  a  herb  garden  and  a  little 
oratory  with  a  triple-pointed  window,  which  may  have  been 
carved  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Mr.  Eric  Parker  tells  us  he  once  saw  a  remarkable  sight 
by  St.  Martha's.  "  Incongruously  enough  the  wooded  hill- 
sides below  the  chapel  are  preserved  as  game  coverts  ;  in- 
deed, pheasants  are  shot  quite  close  to  the  churchyard. 
There  are  drives  cut  through  the  wood,  in  which  broods  of 
young  pheasants  are  fed  by  their  foster-mothers'  coops  ; 
and,  looking  down  one  of  these  drives  on  a  day  in  August,  I 
watched  for  some  time  a  curious  collection  of  birds  feeding 
together  in  front  of  the  coops.  There  were  the  young  phea- 
sants, of  course  ;  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  small  birds, 
finches  chiefly,  but  a  few  thrushes  and  hedge-sparrows  ; 
there  were  seven  or  eight  turtle-doves,  five  jays,  and,  queerest 
of  all  companions  for  doves  and  pheasants,  a  carrion  crow. 
I  thought  at  first  he  must  be  a  rook,  but  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  looked  up,  and  as  I  walked  away  over  me  sailed 
five  herring  gulls,  high  and  slow." 
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I  too  saw  something  which  brought  to  me  vividly  a  re- 
membrance of  wild  life.  Lying  down  under  a  group  of  silver 
birches  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  deer  with  head  erect 
sniffing  at  my  intrusion  into  its  domain.  I  wonder  if  others 
have  noticed  it.  It  was  the  stump  of  a  broken,  decayed 
tree,  in  which,  looked  at  from  one  position  close  to  the 
ground,  you  saw  limned  against  the  background  of  larches 
the  head,  ears,  neck,  and  even  the  eyes  of  a  deer. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

ON    THE    HOG'S    BACK 

CHARMING  as  is  the  aspect  of  the  steep  High  Street  of  Guild- 
ford,  it  is  hardly  my  province  to  give  a  description  of  this 
picturesque  southern  town  which  has  been  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Eric  Parker.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  great  number 
of  retired  service  people  have  settled  around  Guildford. 
The  wonder  is  that  men  who  have  the  whole  map  of  England 
spread  out  in  front  of  them  and  are  as  untrammelled  as 
gipsies,  should,  on  gaining  their  freedom  from  active  service, 
select  certain  spots  which  are  destitute  of  all  social  and 
physical  attractions.  Cheltenham  is  a  pleasant  town,  and 
has  its  great  school,  it  is  true,  but  from  the  Hog's  Back  the 
towers  of  Charterhouse  are  clearly  visible.  When  I  cease 
to  trouble  my  country  with  my  pen,  I  shall  elect  to  live 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  charming  country  town  like  Guild- 
ford,  where  the  amenities  of  town  life  are  not  inseparable 
from  the  freedom,  the  fragrance,  and  the  bracing  air  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains. 

Cobbett  had  apparently  the  same  feeling  towards  Guild- 
ford.  "I,  who  have  seen  so  many,  many  towns,"  he  wrote, 
"  think  (Guildford)  the  prettiest,  and,  taken  altogether,  the 
most  agreeable  and  most  happy  looking  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  Here  are  hill  and  dell  in  endless  variety.  Here  are 
the  chalk  and  the  sand,  vicing  with  each  other  in  beautiful 
scenes.  Here  is  a  navigable  river  and  fine  meadows.  Here 

are  woods  and  downs.    Here  is  something  of  everything  but 
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fat  marshes  and  their  skeleton-making  agues.  The  vale,  all 
the  way  down  to  Chilworth  from  Reigate,  is  very  delightful." 
Yes ;  but  imagine  Cobbett  settling  down  for  a  quiet  life  in  a 
town  like  Guildford  1  We  can  picture  him  riding  to  political 
meetings  as  he  rode  to  Lewes,  where  "  a  farmer  who  was  the 
second  person  in  the  drama  (for  all  had  been  duly  prepared) 
moved  that  I  should  be  put  out  of  the  room.  Some  few  of 
the  Webb  Hallites,  joined  by  about  six  or  eight  of  the  dark, 
dirty-faced,  half-whiskered  taxeaters  from  Brighton,  joined  in 
this  cry.  I  rose,  that  they  might  see  the  man  that  they  had 
to  put  out." 

One  cannot  help  resisting  the  temptation  of  lingering  by 
the  bookshops  of  Guildford,  and  straying  by  the  river  bank 
by  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  town 
and  colours  it  with  the  green  of  Venetian  canals.  The  river 
gives  to  Guildford  what  the  Mole  fails  to  give  to  either  Reigate 
or  Dorking — the  pleasure  of  rowing. 

You  pass  along  the  Portsmouth  road  if  you  wish  to  go 
direct  to  Hindhead,  along  which,  four  miles  distant,  lies 
Godalming,  with  its  fine  bit  of  open  country  known  as 
Highdown  Ball  rising  600  feet  high.  Fortunately  for  pos- 
terity this  is  now  being  acquired  by  that  useful  body,  the 
National  Trust.  The  four  miles  between  Guildford  and 
Godalming  is,  according  to  Cobbett,  the  prettiest  four  miles 
in  all  England.  "  Nothing  wild  and  bold,  to  be  sure,  but 
exceedingly  pretty."  But  then  he  liked  smooth,  undulating 
country  and  well-tilled  fields.  Beauty,  to  appeal  to  Cobbett, 
had  to  be  allied  with  agricultural  utility.  There  are  many 
four  miles  along  the  road  which  we  have  taken  which  I  would 
prefer  to  the  four  miles  between  Guildford  and  Godalming. 
However,  the  road  is  a  fascinating  one  with  its  wild,  swirling 
upland  curve  into  Hindhead. 
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Travelling  along  this  road  was  evidently  no  joke  in  the 
days  when  the  Stuarts  travelled  to  Loseley  House.  We  find 
Pepys  writing  in  his  diary  about  his  journey  to  Portsmouth, 
August  5,  1668  : 

"  And  we  away  to  Gilford,  losing  our  way  for  3  or  4 
mile,  about  Cobham.  At  Gilford  we  dined  ;  and  I  showed 
them  the  hospital  there  of  Bishop  Abbot's,  this  tomb  in  the 
church,  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  tombs  there,  are  kept 
mighty  clean  and  neat,  with  curtains  before  them.  So  to 
coach  again,  and  got  to  Liphook,  late  over  Hindhead,  having 
an  old  man,  a  guide,  in  the  coach  with  us  ;  but  got  thither 
with  great  fear  of  being  out  of  our  way,  it  being  ten  at  night. 
Here  good,  honest  people  and  after  supper  to  bed." 

Kings  and  queens  of  olden  time,  when  they  travelled  in 
state  to  Portsmouth,  used  to  stop  and  dine  at  the  "  King's 
Arms,"  Godalming,  in  a  royally  sumptuous  manner,  judging 
by  the  records  at  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  suite  of  twenty,  for  instance,  consumed 
the  following  in  a  single  day  : 

"  At  breakfast  they  consumed  half  a  sheep,  half  a  lamb, 
ten  pullets,  twelve  chickens,  seven  dozen  eggs,  and  the  con- 
tents of  two  large  salad  beds  ;  washed  down  by  a  gallon  of 
brandy  and  two  gallons  of  mulled  claret. 

"  At  dinner,  a  few  hours  later,  they  devoured  three  stone 
weight  of  ribs  of  beef,  a  fat  sheep,  a  lamb,  two  loins  of  veal, 
eight  capons,  ten  rabbits,  three  dozen  of  sack,  and  a  dozen 
of  Bordeaux." 

"  Truly,"  observes  Miss  Jekyll, "  if  old  John  Evelyn's  ser- 
vant described  the  barbarous  ways  of  these  Russian  visitors 
to  his  master's  place  at  Deptford  as  *  right  nasty,'  he  might 
equally  have  called  their  feeding  at  Godalming  *  right  glut- 
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"  Another  interesting  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
air  of  Godalming  stimulated  ravenous  appetite  in  persons  of 
high  degree  reads  thus  : 

"  About  fifty  years  ago,  two  English  dukes  stopped  at  this 
inn  to  change  horses.  Two  mutton  chops  and  a  bottle  of 
claret  were  taken  out,  which  they  ate  sitting  in  the  carriage. 
But  either  the  fare  was  so  good  or  the  dukes  were  so  hungry, 
that  they  did  not  proceed  till  they  had  devoured  thirty-six 
chops  and  quaffed  ten  bottles  of  claret. 

"  This  paper  may  presumably  have  been  written  about  the 
year  1840,  though  it  is  not  dated ;  neither  is  the  identity  of 
the  dukes  disclosed. 

"  If  the  old  *  King's  Arms '  had  kept  a  register  of  the 
important  people  who  passed  the  night,  or  who  stopped 
there  for  lunch  or  dinner,  it  would  have  included  many  notable 
names — among  them  those  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century." 

The  old  coaching  life  of  the  road  on  its  seamy  side  may  be 
recalled  by  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  A  midnight  coach  from  London  sometimes  brought 
gangs  of  convicts,  chained  together,  bound  for  Portsmouth. 
They  stopped  at  the  *  Red  Lion,'  where  the  men  got  down 
and  had  something  to  eat,  as  Godalming  is  nearly  half-way 
between  London  and  Portsmouth.  Three  miles  to  the  west, 
a  milestone  shows  the  same  figure  for  mileage  on  both  faces 
of  the  stone. 

"  But  oftener  the  convict  coaches  would  drive  into  the 
large  yard  of  the  '  King's  Arms,'  the  gates  would  be  closed, 
and  the  armed  guards  would  let  their  charges  out  for  a  short 
rest  and  some  food.  These  were  gangs  of  prisoners  for 
transportation;  Portsmouth  being  then  the  port  of  em- 
barkation." 
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Wastes  of  tall  gorse,  holly  and  juniper,  thorn  and  fir  at 
Highdown  Heath  and  Munster  Heath  are  still  scored  with 
the  remains  of  the  old  pack-horse  tracks  of  smugglers.  Hiding 
here  at  night,  they  would  creep  out  to  sell  their  brandy  to 
publicans  and  private  persons. 

Miss  Jekyll  tells  us  in  her  interesting  book,  Old  West 
Surrey,  how  "  some  four  miles  from  my  home  one  such  set 
of  old  pack-horse  tracks  passes  near  a  remarkable  smuggler's 
lair  and  hiding-place. .  .  .  It  is  a  region  of  caves,  evidently  made 
by  human  hands,  though  probably  begun  by  foxes,  in  the 
sandy  soil  just  south  of  the  chalk  ridge.  Roomy  galleries 
eight  feet  high  and  as  much  wide,  ramble  about  underground 
with  ramifications  to  the  right  and  left,  and  puzzling,  deeply- 
indented  bays,  and  passages  that  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Sometimes  a  glimmer  of  light  shows  at  the  end  of  one  of  these, 
and  is  accounted  for  in  the  wood  above  by  a  deep  hollow 
among  the  trees,  and  a  hole  that  might  be  the  entrance  of  a 
fox's  earth.  The  labyrinth  below  has  a  floor  of  soft  sand, 
and  feels  warm  and  dry  in  wintry  weather.  No  doubt  it 
had  a  second  practicable  exit,  and  bold,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  exciseman  of  a  hundred  years  ago  who  ventured 
down  into  its  depths  when  they  were  held  by  an  armed 
smuggling  gang." 

It  is  not  by  the  slow-gradient  motor  road  out  of  Guildford 
that  you  should  mount  the  Hog's  Back,  but  aim  at  getting  as 
quickly  as  possible,  by  means  of  the  steep  way,  on  to  the  old 
grassy  coach  road,  which  probably  was  as  much  the  Pilgrim's 
Way  as  the  track  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  Hog's  Back. 

Miss  Jekyll  relates  how,  "  eighty  years  ago,  a  sack-lifter  in 
Guildford  corn-market  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  lift  a  sack 
of  corn  in  Guildford  market  and  put  it  down  in  Farnham 
market  within  five  hours.  The  distance  is  ten  miles.  A  sack 
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of  wheat  is  four  bushels,  and  weighs  over  two  hundred- 
weight. 

"  A  crowd  of  people  followed  him  out  of  Guildford,  down 
the  High  Street,  and  over  the  bridge,  and  up  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  old  road  on  to  the  Hog's  Back.  Twice  only  he  put 
down  his  burden  and  rested  for  twenty  minutes  ;  on  Guild- 
down  and  by  the  railings  of  Poyle  Park. 

"  He  finished  well  within  the  time,  and  as  he  put  down  his 
sack  in  Farnham  market  he  merely  said  :  '  Well,  I  won  it.' 
Then  looking  round  he  said  :  '  Would  anyone  like  to  lay  me 
I  don't  take  it  back  ? '" 

On  a  hot  morning  early  in  June,  when  the  sou'wester  is 
blowing  across  the  downs  and  seems  intent  on  making  every 
blade  of  the  young  June  grass  feel  the  imprint  of  its  caresses, 
and  the  grass  responds  with  silver-green  ripples  of  laughter, 
then  the  world  seems  very  young  and  gay,  decked  and  per- 
fumed as  it  is  with  the  bridal  wreaths  of  hawthorn  festooning 
the  hedges  that  flank  the  old  coach  road,  carpeted  with  down 
turf. 

You  are  now  walking  the  noblest  promenade  in  England. 
It  is  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  you  laugh  as  you  hear  the  motors 
fretting  their  way  on  the  dusty  main  road  lower  down,  while 
you  gaily  tread  the  cool  green  grass  under  the  shadow  of  a 
high  hedge.  Sunny  Down  is  reached  all  too  quickly,  where 
the  wild  old  grassy  road  unfortunately  becomes  respectable, 
groomed  and  suburbanised  into  a  modern  metalled  road. 

As  you  turn  your  back  on  Guildford  at  the  beginning  of 
this  walk,  the  romantic  High  Street  is  lost  in  a  maze  which 
grins  at  you  with  hideous  red  gums  of  new  brick  houses.  So 
little  worn  by  feet  or  wheels  is  this  grass  spinal  track  of  the 
Hog's  Back  that  stunted  hawthorn  bushes  grow  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Over  field-gates  on  the  right  the  eye 
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ranges  over  Bagshot  Heath  to  the  vale  of  the  Thames  and 
Windsor  Park ;  westward  lie  the  military  moors  of  Aldershot 
and  the  Hampshire  highlands,  until  they  join  the  Berkshire 
Downs,  which  slip  away  into  blue  untrackable  distances. 

Over  a  gate  on  the  left  are  Hindhead  and  Black  Down, 
striking  across  the  southern  horizon,  and  Crooksbury  that 
rears  a  hill  of  pyramidal  precision. 

When  you  reach  Sunny  Down,  where  the  metalled  and 
the  grassy  road  join,  you  will  naturally  enough  want  to  dip 
down  into  shady  Compton,  just  as  the  pilgrims  did,  to  offer 
up  their  prayers  in  the  two-storied  Norman  sanctuary  of  the 
church.  Compton  Church  shares  this  distinction  with 
Darenth  in  Kent.  The  west  side  of  this  chantry  is  guarded 
by  a  screen  of  very  rude  workmanship  that  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  piece  of  woodwork  now  remaining  in  our  country, 
probably  dating  back  to  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

But  before  you  reach  the  church  you  will  pass  Limners- 
lease,  the  house  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  pottery,  now  become  famous.  Along  the  southern  wall 
of  this  arcadian,  heather-thatched  workshop  runs  the  shady 
lane  trod  by  the  pilgrims,  who  apparently  preferred  this  side 
of  the  hill  to  the  top  of  the  Hog's  Back.  Motorists  find  some 
kind  of  sanctuary  here,  under  the  shade  of  the  elm  trees, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  England  to  look  at  the  pieces  of 
pottery  made  out  of  the  gait  clay  which  runs  in  bands  along 
the  foot  of  the  North  Downs. 

In  the  pottery  grounds  stands  the  Hostel  and  Picture 
Gallery,  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  Watts'  pictures, 
including  "  Destiny,"  the  last  of  all  that  he  painted. 

Its  doors  are  of  beaten  lead,  bearing  Watts'  motto,  "  The 
Utmost  for  the  Highest."  The  Hostel  houses  some  of  the 
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young  craftsmen,  who  are  encouraged  to  put  their  own  idea 
of  beauty  into  the  shapeless  clay. 

Between  the  pottery  and  the  village  lies  the  burial-ground, 
on  a  little  hill,  whereon  is  built  the  mortuary  chapel  that  Mrs. 
G.  F.  Watts  designed  and  made  by  the  aid  of  local  labour, 
much  of  the  modelling  being  carried  out  in  the  grounds  of 
her  house  by  a  village  class  which  she  superintended.  As  the 
mortuary  chapel,  oppressively  tall  and  glaringly  red,  does  not 
in  the  least  appeal  to  me,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  gracious 
if  I  did  not  pass  any  opinion  upon  it,  especially  as  a  good 
deal  of  the  painting  was  done  by  Mrs.  Watts'  own  hands. 
Personally,  I  should  have  liked  the  great  painter  who  used  so 
many  earth-colours  to  have  found  his  resting-place  under 
the  group  of  noble  elms,  with  only  a  rude  cross  or  a  grassy 
mound  to  denote  where  his  remains  were  interred,  just  as  I 
would  have  preferred  Meredith's  ashes  to  be  wafted  like 
thistledown  from  the  summit  of  a  hill. 

There  is  an  interesting  old  cottage  in  this  village  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  club-house  for  the  villagers,  in  the 
charming  gardens  of  which  you  can  obtain  a  simple  lunch  or 
tea.  But  the  cottage,  which  invariably  attracts  the  photog- 
rapher, is  one  which  has  a  projecting  timbered  upper  story, 
and  is  locally  known  as  Noah's  Ark. 

I  like  Compton  for  its  magnificent,  gracious  elms,  which 
shade  its  roads,  and  for  the  colour  and  curve  of  its  undulating, 
reddish-brown  ploughed  fields,  which  present  a  background 
of  earth  to  the  tall  stems  of  the  elms. 

By  the  side  is  a  footpath  which  takes  you  across  an  arable 
field,  a  delightful  green  bridle-path  which  leads  to  Puttenham 
Heath.  I  noticed  that  they  were  cutting  rye,  the  straw  being 
harvested  for  the  making  of  horse-collars. 

Loseley  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  eastwards  of  Compton, 
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and  Loseley  House,  which  dates  back  to  Doomsday,  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  of  English  country  mansions,  with  a  park  full  of 
sweeping  lawns  and  great  avenues  of  trees.  It  passed  into  the 
family  of  the  Mores,  and  there  Sir  George  More  entertained 
Charles  I  when  the  latter  was  Prince  of  Wales.  From  a 
literary  point  of  view  Loseley  is  distinguished  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Ann  More,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  made  a 
romantic  marriage  with  John  Donne,  the  poet,  which  resulted 
in  Donne  rinding  himself  in  the  Fleet  Prison.  However,  as 
the  marriage  could  not  be  annulled,  Sir  George  finally  received 
Donne  as  his  son-in-law,  and  settled  £800  upon  his  daughter. 
Sir  George  More  also  entertained  Elizabeth,  who  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  hundred  and  lordship  of  Godalming.  He  also 
royally  entertained  both  King  James  and  his  queen,  as  Sheriff 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 

Another  literary  interest  in  Loseley  is  that  Meredith 
stayed  there  when  he  was  having  his  portrait  painted  by 
Watts.  In  this  historic  house  are  a  portrait  of  Edward  VI  by 
Holbein,  a  number  of  very  valuable  manuscripts  dating  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  a  carved  chalk 
mantelpiece,  very  decorative  and  in  excellent  repair,  and  the 
cushions  of  two  low  gilt  chairs,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
worked  by  Elizabeth's  own  hands. 

It  is  pleasant  to  mount  again  the  Hog's  Back  on  a  summer's 
evening.  The  cycling  and  motoring  world  of  Aldershot, 
Farnham,  and  Guildford  seem  to  use  it  as  a  promenade  on 
the  sea  front  is  used,  and  it  is  certainly  as  romantic  as  are 
most  marine  promenades,  as  you  watch  the  distant  lights 
appearing  like  glow-worms — the  lights  of  Aldershot,  of 
Guildford,  and  of  Godalming ;  and  surely  nothing  is  much 
more  romantic  than  watching  the  light  of  a  lonely  farmhouse 
twinkling  down  in  the  valley.  The  towns  on  ebon-hued 
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nights  illumine  the  horizon,  as  though  they  were  heralds  of 
the  Fifth.  Even  at  two  miles'  distance  the  reflection  of  these 
fires,  as  you  descend  into  the  valley,  jewels  the  pools  in  muddy 
lanes  scored  with  cart-tracks. 

Several  grass  bridal-paths  invite  you  to  trespass  through 
cool  woods  that  lead  to  the  top  of  the  Hog's  Back,  and 
along  the  high  road  there  is  an  arched  gateway  belonging 
to  Monk's  Hatch,  through  which  you  look  over  the 
valley  which  culminates  in  Hindhead ;  and  somehow  the 
archway,  instead  of  unpleasantly  obstructing,  gives  an  added 
interest  to  the  view,  endowing  it  with  the  magic  of  the  Back 
of  Beyond.  If  I  were  a  rich  man  with  a  house  on  a  hill,  I 
would  build  an  archway  to  my  carriage  drive,  so  that  every 
time  I  entered  I  should  imagine  that  romance  must  lie  within. 
However,  being  only  a  poor  traveller  with  a  rucksack  on  my 
back,  weighed  with  two  candlesticks  acquired  at  the  Compton 
pottery,  I  had  to  seek  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Turning  sharply  to  the  left,  I  dipped  down  to  Puttenham, 
and  intended  making  Scale  my  resting-place  for  the  night ; 
but  as  I  was  leaving  Puttenham  I  fortunately  got  into  con- 
versation with  two  women  who  were  coming  from  Scale.  I 
asked  them  if  they  knew  of  a  cottage  at  Scale  where  I  could 
put  up  for  the  night. 

"  There  is  neither  inn  nor  cottage,"  they  assured  me, 
"  that  could  give  you  a  night's  lodging.  There's  no  one  at 
Scale  that  durn't  take  in  a  lodger.  You  mustn't  do  this  and 
you  mustn't  do  that.  It  ain't  a  place  to  live  in,  I  can  tell 
you — that  is,  not  for  the  poor  man." 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  back  and  seek  a 
bed  at  the  "  Jolly  Farmer,"  which  is  one  of  the  Surrey  Trust 
inns.  I  was  told  that  the  bedroom  was  taken  up,  for  Putten- 
ham possesses  golf  links  as  well  as  a  bowling-green.  Tired 
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out,  I  was  prepared  after  a  meal  to  hazard  my  luck  at  one  of 
the  village  inns  down  in  the  valley.  However,  luckily  for  me, 
I  was  informed  after  supper  that  an  expected  visitor  having 
failed  to  put  in  his  appearance,  I  could  have  his  room.  This 
is  the  only  time  I  have  slept  in  an  inn  owned  by  the  Surrey 
Trust,  and  if  all  the  other  inns  are  as  moderate  in  charge  and 
as  comfortably  and  tastefully  equipped  as  this  one,  then  the 
Surrey  Trust  is  likely  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  North 
Downs  as  a  week-end  resort.  Lord  Morley  lived  here  at 
one  time  in  Pitfield,  a  white  house  standing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Hog's  Back,  and  it  was  thus  that  George  Meredith 
wrote  to  his  old  friend,  who  was  then  plain  John  Morley  : 

"  Oh  Heavens,  what  treachery  !  I  heard  of  it  on  Sunday 
at  Effingham  Hill.  And  without  consulting  me  !  One  com- 
fort is,  you  haven't  a  tree  on  the  Estate — not  a  shrub  !  Why, 
I  know  the  house.  I  inspected  it — I  rejected  it  long  before 
you  had  any  idea  of  it.  But  I  confess  I  am  jealous  now  you 
have  really  gone  and  made  it  your  own." 

The  Surrey  hills  as  a  place  of  residence  have  played  a 
great  part  in  shaping  politically  England's  destiny.  From 
the  time  of  the  Norman  barons  to  the  great  Elizabethan  days, 
through  the  Cromwellian  revolution  to  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  when  that  great  Georgian  figure  was  constantly  to 
be  seen  riding  the  Surrey  hills  and  stirring  up  the  whole 
countryside  with  his  "  Political  Register  "  and  his  "  Tuppenny 
Trash,"  down  to  the  present  day,  we  witness  the  coming  and 
going  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  political  personalities 
of  English  history.  I  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  at  Walton  Heath,  certainly  the  best-known  Chancellor 
that  England  has  ever  had.  His  name  is  as  well  known  as 
that  of  the  King.  In  every  country  village,  if  a  man  has  an 
accident  or  falls  ill,  if  a  woman  bears  a  child,  or  an  employer 
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asks  for  insurance  stamps  at  the  village  post-office,  the  ex- 
pression is  that  they  want  "  a  bit  of  Lloyd- George."  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  name  is  mentioned  with  affection  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  achieved  nothing  else  he  has 
certainly  achieved  notoriety,  especially  in  large  country 
houses. 

Round  about  Botley  Hill,  Leith  Hill,  Pitch  Hill,  Box  Hill, 
Holmbury  Hill,  we  see  houses  occupied  by  members  of 
Parliament  or  by  candidates.  The  air  at  Newland's  Corner 
brings  balm  to  the  heated  political  brows  of  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey  and  Lord  Northcliffe.  To  Flint  Cottage,  Box  Hill, 
came  many  a  politician  as  revolutionary  as  Mr.  H.  M.  Hynd- 
ham  or  as  staid  as  either  Mr.  John  Burns  or  Lord  Morley. 
Deepdene  gave  literary  seclusion  to  the  creator  of  the  Young 
England  Tory  party  and  the  political  leader  of  the  squirearchy 
of  the  mid-Victorian  era  ;  whilst  the  same  district  and  Oxted 
became  the  abiding-place  of  those  who  breathed  philosophy 
into  the  dry  bones  of  Radicalism. 

About  two  miles  down  the  valley,  in  lanes  shaded  by  tall 
elms,  past  the  picturesque  Lydling  Farm,  where  I  met  some 
sheep  going  to  their  shearing,  is  Shackleford,  where  lives 
Mr.  W.  R.  Home,  M.P.  He  was  responsible,  I  am  told,  for 
that  charming  sign  of  the  "  Cider  House,"  kept  by  one 
Louisa  Edwardes,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  with- 
out an  appropriate  recognition  ;  and  within  a  stone 's-throw 
is  Peper  Harrow  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Midleton,  who  was 
War  Minister  during  the  South  African  War. 

Here  you  get  back  into  the  Middle  Ages.  The  church 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  park,  and  though  there  is  a  foot- 
path leading  to  the  church,  you  feel  instinctively  that  you 
ought  to  ask  permission  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  before 
you  pay  your  devotions  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  In  this  charm- 
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ing  feudal  Arcady,  where  there  is  a  farmyard  large  enough  to 
contain  a  village,  and  a  barn  big  enough  to  house  a  regiment, 
and  a  cartshed  long  enough  to  cover  a  timber-waggon,  work- 
men seem  to  tread  the  turf  as  though  they  were  intruders. 
I  understand  that  the  present  Lord  Midleton  takes  an  aesthetic 
enjoyment  in  maintaining  this  archaic  demeanour  amongst 
the  peasantry,  whereas  his  father,  the  old  lord,  used  to  throw 
the  road  through  the  park  open  as  a  public  thoroughfare, 
permitting  even  the  beanfeaster  to  sound  there  his  devastating 
horn.  Nowadays  Peper  Harrow  may  be  classed  with  Albury 
Park,  Lea  Park,  and  Gatton  Park,  and  as  two  of  these  are 
owned  by  Liberals,  two  by  Conservatives,  the  honours,  such 
as  they  be,  are  divided. 

Crooksbury  Hill  can  be  made  from  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  park,  passing  through  Elstead  on  your  way. 
The  road  that  strikes  across  Elstead  and  Crooksbury  Com- 
mons, with  Crooksbury  Hill  in  the  distance,  is  strikingly 
beautiful  on  a  summer's  evening.  Like  a  white  ribbon  the 
road  is  flung  across  a  wide,  hedgeless  common,  and  Crooks- 
bury,  blue  and  alluring,  draws  you  like  a  hill  belonging  to 
fairyland,  one  that  you  half  wish  you  may  never  reach, 
though  when  you  do,  you  will,  I  am  afraid,  find  that  it  is 
privately  owned.  Probably  the  dissolution  of  the  Waverley 
Monastery  made  Crooksbury  fall  from  grace  as  a  communally- 
owned  hill,  and  the  top  of  it  has  been  fenced  since  a  series 
of  disastrous  fires  took  place  in  1911.  Until  then  one  could 
roam  over  Crooksbury  anywhere  at  will,  as  Cobbett  did  in 
search  of  magpies  and  crows,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  present  kindly  owner,  Mr.  R.  E.  Anderson,  J.P.,  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  who  lives  at  Waverley  Abbey, 
would  give  permission  to  climb  it. 

Across  the  way,  beyond  Waverley  Abbey,  in  a  little  valley 
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where  I  imagine  Cobbett  had  his  schooling  by  playing  on  a 
sandbank,  lives  a  writer  who  has  made  this  corner  of  Surrey 
peculiarly  his  own.  This  is  "  George  Bourne,"  who  in  his 
Bettesworth  books  and  Change  in  Our  Village  has  penetrated 
into  the  mind  of  the  Surrey  labourer  with  an  understanding 
which  has  not  been  achieved  by  any  other  modern  writer. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  two  Englishmen  who 
have  written  with  the  greatest  penetration  into  the  conditions 
of  rural  life,  separated  by  nearly  a  century  in  years,  should 
have  received  their  education  not  only  in  the  same  town 
but  in  the  same  hamlet,  and  that  these  are  both  men  of 
Surrey.  Close  to  where  "  George  Bourne  "  lives,  in  the  vale 
near  Farnham  called  the  Bourne,  Cobbett  received  his  educa- 
tion, he  tells  us,  not  at  the  hands  of  schoolmasters,  but  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  contact  with  the  earth. 

'  There  is,"  he  says,  "  a  little  hop-garden  in  which  I 
used  to  work  when  from  eight  to  ten  years  old  ;  from  which 
I  have  scores  of  times  run  to  follow  the  hounds,  leaving  the 
hoe  to  do  the  best  that  it  could  to  destroy  the  weeds ;  but 
the  most  interesting  thing  was  a  sand-hill,  which  goes  from 
a  part  of  the  heath  down  to  the  rivulet.  As  a  due  mixture  of 
pleasure  with  toil,  I,  with  my  two  brothers,  used  occasionally 
to  disport  ourselves,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  at  this  sand-hill. 
Our  diversion  was  this :  we  used  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  which  was  steeper  than  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  one 
used  to  draw  his  arms  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  smock-frock, 
and  lay  himself  down  with  his  arms  at  his  sides  ;  and  then 
the  others,  one  at  head  and  the  other  at  feet,  sent  him  rolling 
down  the  hill  like  a  barrel  or  a  log  of  wood.  By  the  time  he 
got  to  the  bottom  his  hair,  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  mouth  were 
all  full  of  this  loose  sand  ;  then  the  others  took  their  turn, 
and  at  every  roll  there  was  a  monstrous  spell  of  laughter. 
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I  had  often  told  my  sons  of  this  while  they  were  very  little, 
and  now  I  took  one  of  them  to  see  the  spot.  -  But  that  was  not 
all.  This  was  the  spot  where  I  was  receiving  my  education  ; 
and  this  was  the  sort  of  education  ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that,  if  I  had  been  brought  up  a  milksop,  with  a  nursery- 
maid everlastingly  at  my  heels,  I  should  have  been  at  this 
day  as  great  a  fool,  as  inefficient  a  mortal,  as  any  of  those 
frivolous  idiots  that  are  turned  out  from  Winchester  and 
Westminster  Schools,  or  from  any  of  those  dens  of  dunces 
called  Colleges  and  Universities.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  I  owe  to  that  sand-hill ;  and  I  went  to  return  it 
my  thanks  for  the  ability  which  it  probably  gave  me  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  terrors  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  bodies  of  knaves  and  fools  that  were  ever  permitted 
to  afflict  this  or  any  other  country." 

In  a  quite  unobtrusive  way,  by  observing  with  sympathy 
guided  by  the  intelligence  of  the  heart,  by  daily  conversing 
with  typical  peasants  who  have  worked  for  him  in  his  charm- 
ing garden,  half- wild,  half-cultivated,  where  daffodils  and 
grass-plots  and  vegetables  mingle  without  discord,  and  where 
heath  and  gorse  are  permitted  to  thrive  on  the  hill,  "  George 
Bourne  "  has  received  from  his  poorer  neighbours  an  educa- 
tion equal  to  that  of  Cobbett  on  his  sand-hill ;  and  with  the 
names  of  these  two,  who  have  breathed  into  sand  and  chalk 
of  the  Surrey  hills  something  which  is  human  and  enduring, 
I  shall  close  this  volume. 
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